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Glore Director of 
Stewart-Warner 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Charles Fos- 
ter Glore, partner in Glore, For- 
gan & Co., investment bankers, 
has been elected a director of 
Stewart- 
Warner Cor- 
poration, vice 
Gardiner Sy- 
monds, re- 
signed, it is 
announced by 
James. S&S. 
Knowlson, 
president. 

Mr. Symonds, 
v ice-presi- 
dent and a di- 
rector of the 
Chieago Cor- 
poration, has 
been a di- 
rector of 
Stewart- 
Warner Cor- 
poration since 
1936. He was 
recently elected praesident and a 
director of the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Company, Houston, 
Texas, a Chicago Corporation sub- 
sidiary, and has established his 
headquarters in Houston. 

The Stewart-Warner directorate 

(Continued on page 831) 





Charles F. Glore 


bution of the Burden. 


moted by Government. 
to Peacetime Conditions. 


more than 
one-fourth 
above the 
highest point 
reached after 
the first 
World War. 
One need be 
merely an 
indifferent 
newspaper 
reader to re- 
call the air of 
gloom which 
enveloped 
many Ameri- 
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Underwriters 
Dealers 


Distributors 


HirscH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. * 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


Lendon - Geneva Rep. 


cans as the 
nation passed 
| the $40 billion 
| mark. 

| Today, there 
appears to be 


Prof. J. W. Martin 


less concern as to whether the 


*An address by Mr. Martin in 
the University of Kentucky _—_ 
Martin was former Chairman of 
the Kentucky Tax Commission. 
He has been President of the Tax 
and is at 
present Vice-President of the Tax 
'Institute and of the National Tax 





series, at Lexington, Ky. 


Research Foundation, 


Association. 
(Continued on page 852) 


Business and the Public Debt 


By JAMES W. MARTIN* 
Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky 


Tax Expert Points Out That There Is Less Concern Today When Debt 
Is $300 Billions Than When It Was $40 Billions and States That the 
Present Indifference Is Sadly Misplaced. Though Admitting That 
Because the Debt Is Domestic in Character It Is Less Burdensome Than 
If Held Abroad, He Holds It Creates a Problem of the Proper Distri- 
Says That Debt Burden Can Be Carried If 
Greater Productivity and Higher Income Levels Are Assured; If There 
Is a Disposition Among the People to Provide Their Owa Primary 
Protection Against Poverty, and If Private Economic Activity Is Pro- 
Sees a Sensible Adaptation of War Taxation 


Five years ago many good citizens of the United States were 
greatly concerned that the national debt should have risen to a point 


racy,” 


and in an Expanding Bureaucracy. 


for Preserving Democracy. 








- Utility Analyst Holds Public Utility Securities Are Going to Be Attractive 


_After the War, the Less Will Be More Than Offset 





Tax Relief Measures as Basis for 








Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 























25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland 











BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & C2 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

















64 Wall Street, New York 5 





Opportunities In Utility Securities 


By HAROLD H. YOUNG* 


and Desirable During the Years Ahead. Contends Utility Industry Has 
Gained -the Confidence of Investors Due to Its 
Record of Growth and Progress and That Though 
Revenues From Industrial Customers Will Decline 


by Increasing and More Profitable Domestic De- 
mands. Sees No Reconversion Problem for Utilities 


‘lence at first 


‘lof -full com- 





and Points to Technological Progress as Well as 
Higher Profits. 
Calls Attention to Specific Situations Offering In- 


vestment $s. 


As thoughts turn to any study of the Invest- 
ments which are going to be attractive and desir- 
able over the years ahead, public utility securi- 
ties certainly deserve a full measure of consid- 
eration. Accordingly, I have taken as my topic 
“Opportunities in Utility Securities.” I have been 
asked to discuss some specific situations which 
have particular promise, and this I will gladly do. 
However, I think you can better see the picture 


*An address by Mr. 
held at the Boston Stock Exchange, 





Harold Young 





Young before the Boston Securities Traders Association 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1945. Mr. Young is a | 


public utility analyst associated with Bear, Stearns & Co., member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


(Continued on page 839) 








Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 




















Liunity in the - 


Let Us Preserve 
Our Democracy! 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* 
President, American Bankers Association 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, the National City Bank of New York 
Mr. Burgess, After Pointing Out the Common Interests and Kinship of 
the United States and Canada in the “Concept and Practice of Democ- 
Urges That the Instruments for Preserving Peace Be Simple 
and Not so Elaborate, Such as in the Case of Bretton Woods, or They 
Will Break Down From the Weight of Their Machinery. Sees Dangers 
to Democracy in Subversive Political Changes, Selfish Pressure Groups 


Maintains That Big Government 


Controls Handicaps Small Business, and Lays Down Four Proposals 


Over a period of years I have spent many months in Canada, 
but I have never been here before when our two peoples were war 
—® partners, as 


they are today 
in this great 
struggle. I 
have wel- 
comed_. the 
chance to visit 
Canadian 
friends at this 
time that I 
might experi- 


hand the sense 


radeship,— © 
the feeling of 


struggle for a 
vital purpose. 
If we can cap- 
ture and hold 
in our hearts 
this moment of comradeship and 
unity it may help us to work to- 
gether better when the great 


*An address by Mr. Burgess be- 
fore the Canadian Club, Montreal, 
Canada, February 19, 1945. 


(Continued on page 846) 





W. R. Burgess 
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Trading Markets in: 
Lanova Corp. 
Eitingon Schild 

U. S. Sugar Com. 
Federal Screw Works 


Stock & Rights j 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members 
H- New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 























Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Sou. 


4’s & Common 
International Elevating 
Kearney & Trecker, 
Mayflower Hotel, Common 


Washington Props. 
7’s, 1952 & Stock * 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Offerings Wanted 


Brunswick Balke 


Collender Co. 
$5 Preferred 








Vanderhoef & Robinson. 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone COrtiandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teietype NY 1-1548 











Byrnaun Corporation 


Common 


* W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Conv. Prior rreterred 
Indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 
General Finance Corp. 
Warrants 
National Service 
Common & Preferred 
Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 


Bel Teletune NV 1.1242 








Airplane Mfg. & Supply 


Boston Terminal 
3%’s, ’47, registered 


Foundation Co. 
Macfadden Publications 


Common & Preferred 


Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 


Qreene odCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
j 








Eastern Gas & Fuel 


4%.% & 6% Pfds. 


»Green Mountain Power 
; $6 Preferred 


Iowa Electric Light & Power 
6%, 614% & 7% Pfds. 


Kings County Lighting 
5% & 7% Pfds. 





‘Empire District Electric 


Common 


Southwestern Public Service 


Common 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 





. Teletype NY 1-609 





115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 











We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO; PAPER 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NORANDA MINES 





NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 











AMERICAN 
CYANAMID 


5% Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Erchange 
New York Curb Erchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-715 

















How Jobs Are Created 


By CLAUDE L. BENNER . 
Vice-President, Continental American Life Insurance Co. 


Insurance Executive Attacks Theory That Jobs Can Be 
Created Through Public Spending and That Purchasing Power Is In- | National Bank Building, to deal | 
creased by “Giving People Plenty of Money.” 


Holds Government- 


Created Jobs Discourage Private Industry, and That the Real Remedy 
for Unemployment Is the Investment of Capital in New as Well as the 
Expansion of Existing Businesses. Sees Private Enterprise Endangered 
If Government Controls Are Intensified, but Sounds an Optimistic Note 
in Belief That, With Favorable Reconversion Factors Allowed to 
Operate, the Long-Term Wisdom of the American People Will Solve | 


| Realistically the Difficulties That Lie Before Them. 


If there is to be a high level of prosperity after the war, it is general- 


ly admitted that there must be a sufficient 


employment 
for those who 
are able and 
willing to 
work. Presi- 
dent Roose- 
velt has said 
that this 
means sixty 
million jobs. 
Others have 
said that a 
somewhat less 
number will 
be sufficient. 
My own stud- 
ies lead me to 
believe that 
; iit Ue to 
fifty-five 
million jobs 
would pro- 
vide a fair level of prosperity. 
After all, there are many women, 
old people past sixty-five, and 
boys under sixteen now working, 





Claude L. Benne 


who would be better off some} 


place else than in our factories. 
But whatever may be the cor- 
rect figure to provide what 
commonly called full employ- 
ment, one thing is certain, namely, 
there is no agreement as to how 
these jobs are to be provided. The 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
ooment takes the position that if 
the tax laws are properly revised 
and if governmental controls are 
removed as soon as possible, pri- 
vate industry can furnish them. 
On the other hand, the more radi- 
cal New Dealers scoff at this idea. 
They state that in order to pro- 
vide the “necessary purchasing 
power to keep a high national in- 
come and full employment, the 
government is going to be com- 
pelled to run a large deficit and 
war time wages must be main- 
tained and even increased.” If 





* An address by Mr. Benner 
delivered at the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Banquet of the Real Es- 
tate Board of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 3, 1945. 

(Continued on page 850) 


RCE A 


is | 
i that Congress 


number of jobs to provide 


ee ee es pi eee ee 


i 
| 
| 


| 
} 


} 
| 


| 


Says Bretton Woods Proposals Do 
Not Provide For Exchange __ 


Stabilization | 


|in investment securities. 


Mannheimer-Egan, Ine. 
Opens in St. Paul | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Mann-' 
heimer-Egan, Inc., has been | 





Permanently 1ormed with offices in the First 


Princi- 
were formerly of Mann- 
heimer-Caldwell, Inc., in St. Paul. 





pals 





City Bank Farmers Trust | 


Appoints Gaffney, Wharton | 


At the regular meeting of the | 
Executive Committee of City | 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. James | 
G. Gaffney and Francis A. Whar- 
ton weré appointed Assistant 
Trust Officers. 





Congressman Smith of Ohio Refutes. Statement’ in the President’s | 
Message. Also Takes Exception to President’s Statement That the Plan 
“Does Not Create a Single Money fer the World.” | 


Congressman Frederick C. Smith (Rep.-Ohio), a member of | 


the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 


House floor, 
;on Feb. 15 
'ealled atten- 
tion to what 
he termed 
“grossly mis- 
stared facts” 
in the Presi- 
dent’s specisl 
message to 
Congress on 
'Feb. 12 rec- 
onimendiag 





enact into law 
the Bretton 
Woods pro- 
posals. Mr. 
Smith’s_ re- 
marks were 
as follows: 
After delin- 





Frederick C. Smith 


investment features of the Bretton 
Woods proposal for an interna- 
tional bank, the President refers 
to the fund proposal in respect of 
which he says: 

We all know, however, that 


be built on more than foreign 
investment. Exchange rates 
must be stabilized, and the chan- 
nels of trade opened up 
throughout the world. 

... the fund is a financial 
institution to preserve stability 
and order in the exchange rates 
between different moneys. 


* 


‘ing . whatever 


in a speech on the 


In the first place there is neth- | 
in the Bretton | 


-Wogds proposal which really p:o- | 


| 


| 
| 





| 
j 


eating in broad general terms the | 


| 


,sible reasons for any country to 
a proposed world economy must | siemens Bir ape 


vides for stabilizing the currencies | 
of mémber countries. It is tru— | 
that one of the purposes of the 
fund is stated to be— 

to promcte exchange stability 

to maintain orderly exchange | 

arrangements among members, | 
and to avoid competitive ex- | 
change depreciation. 

But the proposal rot only fail: 
to provide any prohibition against 
a member country debasing its 
currency but actually provides 
that it shall be free t» go as far 
as it wishes in this respect. Sec- 
tion 5 (f) of Article IV of the 
agreement provides that if the 
Fund is so satisfied it shall not 
object to a country debasing its 
currency because of “the domes- | 
tic, social or political policies of 
the member proposing the change. 

Since domestic, social, or polit- 
ical policies provide the only pos- 


debase its currency, the field 
would of necessity be left wide 
open to all countries to do pre- 
cisely as they pleased with respect 
to changing the par value of their 
currencies. 

It is therefore clearly false to 
say that the Bretton Woods: pro- 
posal for an international mone- 

(Continued on page 844) 

















We continue to suggest that dealers 
send for our detailed report on 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


A strong unit in the men’s clothing 
| field. Owns trade name ‘“Stein-Bloch’”’ 
and Weber & Heilbronner chain. No 
reconversion problem. Excellent post- 
war possibilities. 


s s 
Simons, Linburn & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-216 
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Troster,Currie & Summers 
| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


|74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


|Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland | 























| Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis | 








Ws. J. MERICKA & CO. 


Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


| 
| 
29 Broadway, New York 6 | 





WHitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 











STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


P. R. MALLORY 
& CO., ING. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Analysis on Request 





Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 








W. L. Maxson 
Atlas Plywood 


Preferred 


Foundation Co. 
Central States Pow. & Lt. 


7% Pfd. 


Edward A. Purcell & Co: 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Memoers New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120- 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.): 


*5% & 542% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Bowser, Inc., Common 
Tudor City Units 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Erchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 








CROSS CO. 


Common Stock 


Am interesting low priced 
situation 


Analysis on request 


Active Trading Market 


F.H.Koller & Co., inc 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 
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Macfadden 


Publications, Inc. 


Debenture 6’s, ’68 
$1.50 Pid. & Com. 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. Y¥. 


REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 1-2361 
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BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Cohu Y Torrey 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. 
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Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n| 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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Call us for quotations 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Hearings On the Boren 
Bill Concluded 


House Committee on Interstate Commerce Hears Testimony of Repre- 
sentatives of IBA and the Chairman of the SEC and Others on Bill to 
Remove Municipals From All Regulatory Action of the SEC. Chairman 
Purcell of SEC Contends That Present Law Permits Regulation of Sec- 
ondary Marketing of Municipals and Disclosed That Commission Is 
Working on Alternative Measure. Acknowledged That Measure Under 
Attack, Which Has Been Scrapped by SEC, Would Have Had Deleterious 
Effect on Primary Distribution of Municipals. 

‘WASHINGTON, D-’ C., Feb. 21—The two-day hearings of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the Boren 


bill were concluded Feb. 21 with® 
the ‘testimony of SEC Chairman | 

















The SEC Chairman added that 
Ganson Purcell. | he hopes that sometime before 

The Boren bill, HR 693—which| too long the Commission will 
is the same as HR 1502 of the last; work out some method of provid- 
Congress—would by specific stat-| ing the municipal bond investor 
utory provision make clear the! with all the information neces- 
intent of Congress that State and |sary for forming an appraisal of 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE | 


municipal financing should not 
be regulated or controlled by the 
Federal Government, directly or 
dndirectly. 

In this week’s hearings the is- 
sue was clearly presented by both 
sides. The arguments in favor of 
the Boren bill were impressively 
presented by witnesses represent- 
ing brokers, dealers and invest- 
ors in State and municipal securi- 
ties. The Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America and the 
‘American Bar Association also 
participated. The hearings were 
well attended by the committee 
and considerable sympathy for 
the dealers’ viewpoint was openly 
expressed by various members. 

Highlight of Mr. Purcell’s testi- 
mony against the Boren bill was 
the revelation, seemingly for the 
first time, that the controversial 
proposed Rule X-15C1-10, origi- 
nally circulated by the SEC for 
comment in August, 1942, has 
been scrapped and that the SEC 
has long been working on an al- 
ternative proposal, which, when 
perfected, will be submitted to 
those interested for comment. 

Mr. Purcell disclosed that the 
reactions to the original “pro- 
posed rule” evoked considerable 
doubt as to its workability and 
soundness, and that a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem was under- 
taken by the Commission. Why 
the SEC has waited until now to 
revéal this fact Mr. Purcell did 
not disclose, although he was 
asked by Congressman O’Hara to 
do so. 





the advisability of an investment. 

Congressman Charles A. Wol- 
verton, of N. J., leading Republi- 
can member of the committee, 
suggested that, before the House 
Committee acts on the Boren bill, 
the SEC should confer with par- 
ties interested in the subject. 
Speaking also as a member of the. 
House Post-War Committee, Mr. 
Wolverton pointed out that clari- 
fication of the pending question 
is important from the standpoint 


of municipal public works plan= 


ning, and therefore, of national 
recovery. Congressman Carl Hin- 
shaw (R., of Calif.) expressed 
agreement with the Wolverton. 
suggestion. 

Under committee questioning 
Mr. Purcell admitted that “per- 
haps the rule as originally sug- 
gested would have had a dele- 
terious effect.on the primary dis- 
tribution of municipal securities,” 
but he denied that any rule 
would have such an effect. 


Mr. Purcell took occasion to 
compliment Mr. Charles W. Wei- 
gold, New York dealer in munici- 
pals, on his statement during 
Tuesday’s hearing concerning a 
dealer’s responsibility to his cus- 
tomers. ; 


It may be noted parenthetically 
that Mr. Weigold’s was one of 
several very effective presenta- 
tions in support of the Boren bill. 

Congressman Boren stated that 
the issue before the committee is 
simply whether SEC should have 
regulatory powers over State and 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











Secret of Cheap Money 
Is an Excess Supply 


By IVAN WRIGHT 
Brooklyn College 


the Gold Standard as Has Been Done in Past Periods. Analyzes the | 
Course of Low Interest Rates Which Followed the Depression of 1929 
and Stresses the Need for Distinguishing the Rate on Safe as Compared 
With Risky Investments. Sees Still Further Decline in Interest Rate 
If Reserve Requirements Are Lowered, but Predicts an End of Cheap 
Money When the Need for Deflation Arises and Currency Is Again Made 
Convertible Inte Gold. Says Process of Currency Revaluation Will Be 
Slow and Accompanied by Hardships and Speculative Opportunities. 





| 
| 
Is 
| 
| 
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Economist Expresses Confidence in the Ultimate Post-War Return to ; 


-s LICHTENSTE! 


AND COMPANY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SLIPT HERE 


Washington left exceedingly wise 
investment advice to his heirs, but 
even he couldn’t find a sure way to 
prevent them from buying stocks 
and bonds that were to become 
obsolete. 

No matter who’s heir you are, we 
probably can take those obsoletes 
off your hands. 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 
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L.J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asse. | 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 
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modity of 
standard 
money value, 
Country after 
country has 
left the gold 
standard 
because of in- 
ability to meet 
its credit ob- 
ligations in 
money con- 
vertible into 
igold. But 
sooner or later 
| all such.coun- 
tries have returned to the gold 


Also nothing else has been accept- 


its equivalent. This confidence in 
no signs of diminishing in,spite of 
the great increase in the world’s 
SU of monetary gold. The 
reason for this demand for gold is 
its fine stable qualities. While the 
riments with paper currency, 
naged currency, inconvertible 
currency and all the variety of 
currencies surrounded by the deep 











Dr. Ivan Wright 





(Continued on page 853) 


Clarence Unterberg Stresses 
Protection of Public Interest 


In a short address as presiding officer at the 19th Annual Dinner | 
of the New York Security Dealers Association on Thursday evening. | 

<a Feb. 15, at the® 
Waldorf - As- 
toria Hotel in 
New York 
City, Clarence 
E. Unterberg, 








sociation and, I imagine, the ex- | 
changes and the NASD, too, do | 
not intend to be quiescent when } 
any one of us is in disagreement | 
with them.” He urged the secur- | 


able in settling obligations due |’ 
foreign countries except gold. or |}}- 


gold and the demands for it show | 


secrets of government controlled || ] 
magic have a history of instabil- | 


| 


There is no mystery about money, money rates or the magic of Flour Mills 
government management. Good money has always been a com- 
modity of > et . 
value. Gold standard with considerable pride. F oundation Co. 
has served the Nothing else has served.as well as . 
world long- gold to stabilize domestic curren- Moxie Co. 
est and* best cies and create confidence in both | 
as the com- the government and its credits. Wellman Engineering 


Bought — Sold 


Circulars on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 

’ New York Security Dealers Assn. 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
REctor 2-5288 

Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2486 

Private Wire to Los Angeles 


, 
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M. A. Hanna Co. 


Engineering Field Report 
on Request 


Bought — Sold 


* 


Est. 1926 


tazoc & bao: 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














President of 
the — Associa- 
tion and pro- 
prietor of C.E. 
Unterberg & 
Co., New York 
City, asserted 
that the Se- 
curities and 
Exchange 
Commission, 
_in pursuing 
“an aggressive 
course in the 
enforcement, 
of statutes en- 
trusted to them, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that we in our As-1 


ity dealers not to lose sight of the | 
one duty delegated to each of 
them—protection of . the public | 
interest —and commented that | 
“there is opportunity for all in the | 
business.” 

“It gives me a great deal of | 
pleasure to welcome .all of you | 
here this evening,” Mr. Unterberg | 
began. “Every member of our | 
Association shares in the pride we 
‘a on this occasion. This dinner 
marks the 19th anniversary of the |. 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation and we are happy to 
have With us so répresentative a 
group of men from all :phases of 

‘(Continued on page 842) 





C. E. Unterberg ” 








LEA 
FABRICS 


bd i 

, 
DUNNE & CO. 
Members New York Security Dealers Asem 

25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

WHitehall 3-0272-+- Teletype NY 1-956 


Private Wire to Boston | 


























PANAMA COCA-COLA | 
Dividend paid January 15, 1945—$.75 


: DFVIDENDS; 
1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 — 1942 $3.65 


Approximate selling price—31 
by ‘Circular on request 
Holt, ROSE & TROSTER, 

Established 1914 ° 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 











(Continued on page 849) 
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Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 












National Radiator Co. 
for Dealers only 

C. E. Unterberg & 

peng gang FS 


Analyses available 
Members .N. Y. Security Dealers Go. 
N. Y 
Teletype NY 1-1666 ‘ 
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Warp & Co 


EST, 19276 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


z 








Am. 
Blair & Co., Inc. 
Buda Co. 

| Rock Oil 

| Differential Wheel 


indow Glass, Com. & Pfd. 





Gleaner Harvester 





| Federal Machine & Welding 
| Great American Industries* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Mokan 
Moxie* 
| Oxford Paper 
Remington Arms 
Riley Stoker* 





| Alabama Mills* 

! Aspinook Corp. 

| Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 

| Merrimac Mills 


| Ecce Koo & Power & Wrnie. | 


| Central Public Utility 51/4’s 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 

| Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Empire District Elec. Com. 


TEXTILES | 





Peoples Lt. & Pow. Pfd. 





| Indiana Gas & Chemical 
| Iowa Southern Util. 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
| Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Southwest Natural Gas 


Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
| Emerson Radio 


| Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
| P. R. Mallory* 


*Circular on Request 


WArD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
Biicter 2-8700 a4 


1-1288 

















* American Hardware  *Oxford Paper Pfd.&Com. 
M. H. Hanna Sunray Oil Pfd. 
Magazine Repeat’g Razor Warren Bros. “B” & “C”’ 


*On these issues we have a special 
study prepared by our Research Dept. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 
Members N. Y. Steck Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 Broadway, New York 105 West Adams St., Chicago 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE NY 1-672 




















York Corrugating Pittsburgh Railways 
Indiana Gas & Chemical Fashion Park 
Firm markets and information 
FIRST COLONY CORPORATION | : 
Underwriters and: Distributors of Investment Securities | |} 


70 Pine Street ae New York 5 
Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 





























P. J. STEINDLER & CO. | 


11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 4 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1340 Digby 4-0330 











Shatterproof Glass | 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Sargent & Co. 
Alberene Stone Co. 
Richmond Cedar Works 


Bought & Sold 


“| 


LEWIS & STOEHR 


Incorporated 


80 Broad St. New York |}: 
Telephone: Digby 4-0985-6-7-8 |} 




















BOSTON, MASS. 





American Optical . 

Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Common 
Colonial Stores Pfd. & Com. 

Harris, Seyboldt & Potter 
Laurence Portland Cement 
Midwest Refineries Pfd. & Com. 
Parker Appliances 
Remington Arms 
Valley Mould & Iron 
West Michigan Steel 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 




















Recurrent Need For 
Shearing SEC Powers 


Saddling Upon Investment Advisers the Difficult Duty of Searching 
Out the “Best Price at Which a Transaction Could Be Effected for a 
Client Elsewhere” Is Not Only Impracticable but Beyond the Scope 
of the Investment Advisers Act. It’s Another Move to Enlarge SEC 
Rule-Making and a New Drag-Out of the Disclosure Skeleton and a 
Twist to Put Dealers and Brokers Under the Same Obligations as 
Investment Advisers Despite a Statutory Provision to the Contrary. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission, in a recent 
release, made public an opinion of James A. Treanor, Jr., 
Director of its Trading and Exchange Division. 

We quote from its text: 

“The question has been presented whether it is per- 
missible for an investment adviser to sell a security to 
or buy a security from a client. You ask also what 
disclosure is necessary if such a transaction is permis- 
sible.” 

At last we have Jim Treanor, who has often spoken 
unofficially on his pet hobby “disclosure,” dealing with 
the subject officially. 

We should like to know who presented the question, 
what form that presentation took, and why this information 
is not disclosed in the opinion. 

Instead of addressing himself to the immediate issue, 
Mr. Treanor first lists the obvious statutory interdictions 
against the employment of fraudulent devices, schemes or 
artifices. 

Clearly, the question put contemplates no such methods. 
The enquirer, whoever he or it may be, knew beforehand 
that fraud of any kind is contrary to the law. Such listing 
was gratuitous and had no place in the opinion. 

It is when handling the subject of disclosure that Mr. 
Treanor really waxes expansive. Here is one of the ele- 
ments of his definition of a minimum disclosure. The invest- 
ment adviser who effects any transaction for his client, says 
Mr. Treanor, should disclose 
; “, . « (c) the best price at which the transaction 

could be effected by or for the client elsewhere if such 
price is more advantageous to the client than the actual 
purchase or sale price.” 





Mr. Treanor, too, can make mistakes that are 


beauts. 
(Continued on page 829) 
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We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


Central Iron & Steel 


$10 Par 


Net Quick. . . $7.16 per share 
Book Value . . $16.34 per share 
Market. . .+. about 644 


Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 























DALLAS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
North Texas Company 
Galveston-Houston Company 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Houston - San Antonio 


Peter Barken Will 
Open Own Inv. Firm 


As of March 1, Peter Barken 
will open offices at 32 Broadway, 
New York City, to act as dealer 
in unlisted and inactive securities. 
Mr. Barken has been a partner in. 
J. B. Lang & Co. 


Waterous Rejoins Kidder 

Major Donald J. Waterous, who 
has recently returned from over- 
seas duty with the Army Air 











Forces, is. again associated. with |. 


the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of A. M. Kidder & Co. in 











J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 





Irving Trust Co. 
Home Indemnity Co. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 


Ohio Match Co. 








Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 
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BOOK ON 
BANK STOCKS 


An analytical review. of the invest- 
ment pesition of metropolitan bank 
stocks in’ relation to government 
...fiscal..policies of the . past. dozen 
years. 

by 


Warren C. Heidel 


of our organization 


Price $2.00 prepaid 


PUTNAM & CO. 
: uu ; e 
6 Central Row Hartford 4, Conn. 
mf embers New York Stock Exchange 


- PHILADELPHIA 











|| 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Central Soya Common 
Gruen Watch Common 
Merchants Distilling Common 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Los Angeles 
Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 














Missouri 
Public Service Corp. 


Common 


Atlas Plywood Corp. 


Convertible Preferred 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














|| Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 





Phone Rittenhouse 3717 — Teletype PH 73 











ST. LOUIS 











their New York office, 1 Wall. ; 


Street. 





Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 








Members St. Louis Stock Exchange || 
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| AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend of 30¢ paid Jan. 31, 1945 


(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 


Selling Price—15 
Circular on Request 


HomlROse GS TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
; Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 ~ Teletype: NY 1-375 

















Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


Trust Company 





MICHAEL HEANEY, ‘Mer. oe | 
] . : WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 


W. J. Banigan & Co.-|| Joseph McManus & Co. 
’ Successors to Members New York Curb Exchange 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. Chicago: Stock Exchange 


‘be jay, SPR: THOS |] 39 Broadway ' New York 6 
: | 050-Breadway, N_Y.-4 :  HAnover 2-8330 |. Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 




















- SPECIALISTS IN ~ Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville 
PHIELIP P IN E an Issues 
~ GOLD MINING Randall Company 


“Ar and “BRB” 


STOCKS 


— * 


. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 





George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC. 


Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 


179 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone HAnover 2-8681 
ene aaeoraee { 


Recurrent Need For 
Shearing SEC Powers 


(Continued from page 828) 
Here is a burden cast upon investment advisers to canvass 
the trade to determine whether by any possibility the client 
could have saved through patronizing another. 

Assuming the deal to be in all respects an honest one, 
with full disclosure of the cost or the sale price, as the case 
may be, with full observance of other responsibilities re- 
specting disclosure and no unconscionable spreads or illegal 
commissions taken, he would, nevertheless, saddle upon the 
adviser the difficult duty of acting in derogation of his own 
transaction. 

Whilst upon a first reading this part of the opinion 
may ring plausible, its ridiculousness must be evident 
to any one who is well grounded in the securities field, 
not only because it is impractical but also because of 
the interference with the regular course of business as 
we have known it for decades, which its operation will 
entail. 

Mr. Treanor points out that Section 206 of the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940, subdivision (3), provides that it 
shall be unlawful for a registered adviser 




















“acting as principal for his own account, knowingly | 


to sell any security to or purchase any security from a 
client, or, acting as broker for a person other than such 
client, knowingly to effect any sale or purchase of any 
security for the account of such client, ‘without dis- 
closing to such client in writing before the completion 
of such transaction the capacity in which he is acting 
and obtaining the consent of the client to such tran- 
saction.” 

and further: 

“The prohibitions of this paragraph (3) shall not 
apply to any transaction with a customer of a broker 
or dealer if such broker or dealer is not acting as an 
investment adviser in relation to such transaction.” 


From this it must be evident that Congress by express 
legislative provision has made clear its recognition that 
brokers and dealers have not the obligation to make the 
same disclosures which are incident to -the profession of 
registered investment advisers. 





Analysis upon request ee ~ 





WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


MR. JOHN T. VON DER HEIDE 
FORMERLY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


DEPARTMENT OF STOCK LIST—NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH OUR ORGANIZATION 


GEORGESON & Co. 
S52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 


HANOVER 2-1470 FEBRUARY 19, 1945 








Peter Ross. Printing Company 


OFFSET 








LITHOGRAPHY 


I ! 
i 132 W. 22ND STREET 





| 
i) > PRINTING | — 


NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
. CHelsea 3-2457 | 
































‘NEW YORK 








-Lipe-Rollway Corporation 
Convertible $1 Preferred Stock 
Class “A” Stock 


Circular on request 


AMERICAN M 


MARKE 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Dom. of Canada, Internal Bonds 
Prov. of Alberta, All Issues 


Abitibi P; & P. 5; 1953 
Aldred Inv. 41, 1967 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. 544, 1955 
Brown Company 5, 1959 


TS IN 




















Can. Northern Power 5, 1953 
Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
Gt. Brit. & Can. Inv. 44, 1959 

Intl. Hydre Elec. 6, 1944 
'Mont. Lt. Ht. & Pr. 31/4, °56, 
||Peower Corp: betaine Spe 





‘|| Mew York 





|| Steep Rock Irom Mines 5%, ’S7 


HART SMITH & CO. 


eae HAnover 2-6060 


Bell Teletype. WY 1-395 . 
Montreai. Toronto 











Community Water Service 


5% s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
East Coast Public Service 


4s 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Pr. 54/es '51 
Minneapolis &: St. Louis ‘Ry. - 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 








_ HERRICK,WADDELL & Co., INC. 


55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
































' NSTA Notes 














P. F. Fox of P. F. Fox & Co., has been appointed a member of 
the Uniform Practice Committee of the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers District 13. 





Yet Congress must have known that brokers and dealers 
do have salesmen and do from time to time recommend the 
purchase and the sale of securities. 

Here is a plain legislative mandate, but Mr. Treanor’s 
cumulative activity with respect to disclosure as far as 
brokers and dealers are concerned, causes one to suspect that 
such a directive will not hinder the SEC in enlarging its 
power through rule-making. 

Every now and then the disclosure skeleton is hauled 
out of the closet and. rattled, as witness Treanor’s address 
before the annual convention of the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners at St. Louis last December. 

Reading this address, which was published in our issue 
of Jan. 11, 1945, will bring an immediate awareness that, the 
above statutory. provisions notwithstanding, as far as cost dis- 
closure is concerned, Treanor would put dealers and brokers 
under the same obligation as investment advisers. 

At varying intervals we have warned against these dis- 
closure refinements upon which Treanor harps. We believe 
them to be—and these, whether the utterances are official 
or unofficial—part of a planned strategy against which deal- 
ers and brokers must stand unwavering guard. 


Although the statute referred to leaves no room for 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
* Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co.| 








Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 

















American Maize 
Products Co. 





Frederic H. He Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Aso’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Ve 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











} 


i. 








doubt, in view of the tendency of the Commission, there 
should be a definite legislative shearing of SEC rule- 
making powers so that “disclosure hobbies” will be per- 
manently shelved, and the course of trade in a vital 
field will not be hamstrung. 


How much longer is a nation accustomed to a free 


economy expected to put. up with ‘encircling bureaucratic | 


controls? 


® : Seq 8s 





HAYTIAN 
CORP. 


Quotations Upon m0 


FARR & C 


Members 3 
New York Stock Exchange 














120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 





TEL. HANOVER 2.9612 


y 
Pa tei fy BE Betas alta Ss Dawe £ 

















New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange q 
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Bunte Bros. Common 
Central Elec. & Gas Common 
Fuller Mfg. Common 
United Stock Yards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 

















Ampco Metal, common 
Central Electric & Gas, common 
Central Steel & Wire Co., com. 
Creamery Package Mfg., com. 

International Detrola Corp. 
Locomotive Firebox 
United Stockyards Corp., pfd. 


—_—* 


W. J. Sennott, Jr. — Fred J. Cook 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 
134 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 6800 Teletype CG 214 


SINCE 1903 


Freo. W. Farman Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
















Firm Trading Markets 
Interstate Aircraft 
Garrett Corporation 
Magnavox Common 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System CG 537 














Consolidated Electric & Gas 


$6 Pfd. 


American Phenolic Corp. 
Com. & 5/59 


Chicago Corp. Com. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 

















TRADING MARKETS 


Chicago & Southern 


‘Mid - Continent 
Air Lines 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Hi. 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 




















CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle eT -- Pc Coast 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 





135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 

















Trinity 3908} | | 












We maintain an active interest in 


Puget Sound Power and Light Common 
Ampco Metals Common 
Leece Neville Common. 
Central Specialty Common 
Maryland Casualty Common 
Chicago South Shore and South Bend R.R. Common 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, Ine. , | 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange ; 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 Teletype CG 864 | 


j 
| 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned wi!l be pieased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


Bank Stocks—An analytical re- 
view of the investment position of 
metropolitan bank stocks in rela- 
tion to Government fiscal policies 
of the past dozen years—By War- 
ren C. Heidel—price $2 prepaid— 
Putnam & Co., 6 Central Row, 
Hartford 4, Conn. 





Calendar of Rail Events—Ac- 
tion scheduled in the next month 
—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





I. C. C. Comment on 1944 Rail 
Results—Current report—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 -Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Indiana Gas & Chemical—Late 
memorandum—First Colony Cor- 
poration, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





National Gas & Eleciric Corpo- 
ration—Report on’ position and 
outlook for dealers only—Peter 
Morgan & Co., 31 Nassau Street, 
New York 5,-N. Y. 





Pittsburgh Railways — Current 


study—First Colony Corporation, | 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Post-War Outlook for e 
Building Industry—Booklet s- 
cussing prospects for construction 
and for various manufacturers in 
the building field—Arrowsmith, 
Post & Welch, 115 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 








Preferred Stock Guide—Quota- 
tions on unlisted public utility 
preferred and common stocks— 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis, for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Research Comment—On three 
situations—H. Hentz & Co., Han- 
over Square, New York 4, N. Y. 





What Is Ahead for the Real 
Estate Securities Market—Fore- 
east for 1945 and future—Amott, 
Baker & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





American Hardware — Special 
study—Goodbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





American Bantam Car—Circu- 
lar on this situation—Hoit, Rose 





| 
| 





& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Boston & Maine Income 44s of 
1970—Memorandum on potentiali- 
ties—McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Boston & Providence Railroad— 
Descriptive circular—Adams & 
—— 63 Wal Street, New York 
5, N.Y. 





Break Down Government Bond 
Portfolios—Circular—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 





Central Iron & Steel—Bulletin 
on recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 





Central Soya — Discussion of 
possibilities — Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 





“Confident Year’’—Bulletin on 


| the outlook for eight vital indus- 


tries, reviews thirty-four securi- 
ties—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Cross Co. Common Stock——An- 


|alysis of reasons for considering 


this an attractive low-priced situ- 
ation—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Diamond Alkali — Circular — 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 





“Dynamic Economies” — Prepa- 
ration. of demand studies—Econ- 
ometric Institute, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City—$5.00 per 
copy. 





Fashion Park, Inc. — Post-war 
outlook—Simoens, Linburn & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Flour Mills—Descriptive circu- 
lar—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 





Foundation Co.—Circular on 


‘eurrent situation—J. F. Reilly & 


Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
yy, x. 





Garrett Corporation—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 





x 





AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
UNITED BRICK & TILE CO. 
MOHAWK RUBBER CO. , 
AMERICAN VITRIFIED PRODUCTS CO. 
INTERNATIONAL DETROLA CO. 


- 
IKNEELAND & CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
mh Tel. WAB. 8686 and Western Union Telephone 


(Continued on page 831) 





Tele. CG 640, 641 & 642 va 
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| Telephone State 8711 
| New York Philadelphia 





-| Treasurer; 








—We Maintain Active Markets In— 


Galvin Manufacturing Corp. Common 
(Motorola) 
| Mountain States Power Co. Common 


Mountain States Power Co. 5% 


|  H. M. BYLLESBY 
| 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, 


Pfd. 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 273 


Pittsburgh — Minneapolis" 











Posner Chairman of N. Y. Gurb Exchange 


At the annual election of the) 
New York Curb Exchange Edwin | 
Posner, ‘An- 
drews, Pos- 
ner & Roth- 
schild, was 
elected chair- 
man of the 
Board of Gov- 
ernors for a 
term of one 
year. In_ad- 
dition to Mr. 
Posner, five 
Class “A” 
G overnors, 
four Class “B”’ 
G overnors, 
and two trus- 
tees of the 
Gratuity Fund 
were’ elected 
for a term of 
three years. 

‘The newly elected governors | 
and trustees are: 

Members of the Board of Gov- | 
ernors (Class ““A’’, of which there 
are fifteen, who are regular mem- 
bers of the Exchange) (three- 
year term)—Thomas W. Bartsch, | 
W. R. K. Taylor & Co.; Mortimer 
Landsberg, Brickman, Landsberg | 
& Co.; Fred C. Moffatt, Reynolds | 
& Co.; Frederick Roth, H. L. | 
Buchanan & Co.; Howard C. 
Sykes, Wagner, Stott & Co. 

Members of the Board of Gov- 
nors (Class “B’’, of which there are 
twelve, who are associate member 
partners or non-member partners | 
of regular or associate member 
firms doing business for the pub- 
lic) (three-year term)—Casper | 
DeGersdorff, Harris, Upham &| 
Co.; Bayard C. Hoppin, Hoppin 
Bros. & Co.; Paul L. Hughes, | 
Gude, Winmill & Co.; Thomas A. | 
Larkin, Goodbody & Co. 

Trustees of the Gratuity Fund | 
(three-year term)—Thomas Mor- | 
ris, Sr., and E. J. Muller, Wm. P. 
Hoffman & Co. 


At the 35th organization meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of 
the New York Curb Exchange 
Edwin Posner was appointed 
President Pro-tem and Edward J. 
Shean Vice-Chairman. Also ap- 
pointments made by the Chair- 
man of officers, department heads 
and committees were approved. 
Charles E. McGowan was re- 
named Secretary. and Director of 
the Department of Transactions; 
Christopher Hengeveld, Jr., Treas- 
urer and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Administration; Francis 
X. Gaudino. acting Assistant 
- Henry H..  Baden- 
berger, Director of Department of 
Outside Supervision; and Martin 
J. Keena, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Securities. 

John T. Madden, dean of the 


| 








Edwin Posner 


An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 


Common 


New four page brochure 


now available on request 
« 


| ComsTocK & Co 


CHICAGO 4 


| sey, 


| Ludlow, Morton Wohlgemuth,. 





i] 231 So, La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletyve CG 257 


|New York University School of 
Commerce, Benjamin H. Namm, 
president of Namm Department 
Store in Brooklyn and National 
Retail Dry Goods Association; and 
Victor F. Ridder, publisher, were 
re-elected Class “C’’ Governors 
for the fifth time to represent the 
public on the Curb Exchange 
Board. They are not engaged in 
the securities business. 


The standing committees ap- 
pointed are as follows: 


Committee on Admissions 
Thomas W. Bartsch, Chairman; Andrew 
Baird, Joseph F. Crowley, John A. Ludlow, 
Frederick J. Roth, Herbert G. Tully and 
Morton Wohlgemuth. 


Committee on Arbitration 
Benjamin B. McAlpin, Jr., Chairman; 
| Thomas W. Bartsch, Joseph 'P. Crowley, 
| Edward C. Werle and William 8S. Wilson, 


Executive Committee 
Edwin Posner, Chairman: Chas. D. Hab- 
Mortimer Landsberg, Benjamin B. Mc- 
Alpin, Jr., Fred C. Moffatt, David U. Page, 
Albert G. Redpath, Frederick J. Roth and 
Edward J. Shean. 


General Committee on Securities 
Mortimer Landsberg, Chairman; Eugene 


|S. Brooks, Joseph M. d’Assern, Casper De * 


Gersdorff, Thomas A. Larkin, Howard C. 
Sykes, Herbert G. Tully, William S. Wilson 


and Morton Wohlgemuth. 


Committe on Listing 


Mortimer Landsberg, Chairman: Eugene 


|S. Brooks, Casper De Gersdorff, Thomas A. 


Larkin, Howard C. Sykes and Herbert G. 


| Tully. 


Committee on Security Rulings 
Morton Wohigemuth, Chairman; Joseph 
M. d'Assern, Herbert G. Tully and William 
S. Wilson. 


General Committee on Transactions 

David U. Page, Chairman; Andrew Baird, 
Joseph F. Crowley, H. Lawrence Jones, 
John A. Ludlow, Fred C. Moffatt, Frederick 
'J. Roth, Edward J. Shean, Edward C. 
Werle and Morton Wohigemuth. 


Committee on Stock Transactions 
David U. Page, Chairman; Andrew Baird, 


| Joseph F. Crowley, H. Lawrence Jones, Fred 


C. Moffatt, Frederick J. Roth and Edward 
Cc. Werle. 


Committee on Bond Transactions 
Edward J. Shean, Chairman; John A, 


General Committee on Outside Supervision 

Albert G. Redpath, Chairman; Eugene S. 
Brooks, Edward J. Cohan, Chas. D. Halsey, 
Bayard C. Hoppin, Paul L. Hughes, H. 
Lawrence Jones, Charles E. Judson, Thomas 
A. Larkin, Edward J. Shean and Howard 
C. Sykes. 


Committee on Member Firms 


Albert G. Redpath, Chairman; 
Lawrence Jones, Paul L. Hughes 
Thomas A. Larkin 


Committee on Business.Conduct 
Edward J. Shean, Chairman; Chas. D, 
Halsey, Bayard C. Hoppin and Howard C, 
Sykes. 
Committee on Communications and 
Commissions 
Charles E. Judson, Chairman; Eugene S. 


H. 
and 





Federally Insured 
Certificates 
To Yield... 


AGGREGATING $25,000,0 
thru us by 





Have been purchased 


Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
Estates, Pensions. 






SELECT FROM 1 OU R LIS 


Federally inoured Ritindie & ‘Loan 


Associations about 400 Represented— 
located in every section of the Coun- 
try, offer gig Insured safety of 
Pena. san complete 

freedom from mar- 


Fi NANCIAL ket losses— 


=" _L/ evelopment Co. 


105 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 | 
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ADVERTISING | 
In All Its Branches | 


Plans Prepared — Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law | 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. | 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco | 


MM 





N. Y. Securify Dealers 


Honor Dunne at Dinner 


Patrick B. McGinnis Was 
Principal Speaker 


| 
} 


At the 19th anniversary dinner | 
of the New York Security Dealers 
Association held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel and attended by | 
about 1,000 members and guests 








| 


Frank Dunne C.E.Unterberg | 


| 
of the association, the principal | 
speaker, Patrick B. McGinnis, au- 
thority on railroad securities and 
partner of Pflugfelder, Bampton 
& Rust, discussed the future of 
railroad finance. 

Clarence E. Unterberg, the 
newly elected president of the 
Association, was introduced to the 
gathering by Richard F. Abbe, 
vice chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee and President of the Secur- 
ity Traders Association of New 
York. In a brief address, Mr. Un-| 
terberg pointed to the work and | 
objectives of the Association. | 

A silver tray, with appropriate | 
inscription, was _ presented to} 
Frank Dunne of Dunne & Co in} 
recognition of his outstanding 
service during his eight years as 
president of the organization by 
Mr. Unterberg in behalf of the} 
Association. Among the invited | 
guests were members of the Se-| 
eurities and Exchange Commis- | 
sion, financial editors, officials of | 
various important securities ex- | 
changes and of the National Asso- | 
ciation of Securities Dealers, and 


railroad executives. 


Edward Vallely With 
John Nuveen & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

_ CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward V. 
Vallely has become _ associated 
with John Nuveen & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Vallely 
was formerly manager of the 
trading department of Barcus, 
Kindred & Co. Prior thereto he 
was with A. C. Allyn & Co. 




















Brooks, Edward J. Cohan and Paul L. 
Hughes. 
Committee on Finance 
Frederick J. Roth, Chairman; H. Lawrence 
Jones, Mortimer Landsberg, John A. Lud- 
low, David U. Page, Edward J. Shean and 
Edward C. Werle. 


Committee on Public Relations 


Fred C. Moffatt, Chairman; Joseph M. 
d’Assern, Bayard C. Hoppin and William 
S. Wilson. 

Major B. H. Namm as advisor. 








Telephone: Dearborn 9600 





We maintain active markets in 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend R.R. Common 
Pickering Lumber Corp. Preferred & Common 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Midland Utilities, Deb. 6s Sept. 1938 
Portland Electric Power, Inc. 6s March 1950 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Preferred & Common 





Teletype: CG 1200 





Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 830) 


& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Gruen Watch — Discussion of 
potentialities—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 





M. A. Hanna Co.—Engineering 
field report—Herzog & Co., 170 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Iowa Southern Utilities Com- 
pany—Detailed circular—Rogers 
& Tracy, Inc., 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular on 


the general consol. 4s-4'%s-5s, 
2003 — McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss, One Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Lipe-Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular on situation—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., 55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 





Long Bell Lumber Company— 
Memo discussing enviable post- 
war outlook and earnings possi- 
bilities—Comsteck & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill, 





Magnavox Company—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 





Magnavex Company — Timely 
statistical. report—Kaiser & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y., and Russ Building, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Merchants Distilling Common— 
Memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 





Midland United Preferred — 
Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Moxie Co.—Descriptive circu- 
lar—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

National Monthly Stock and 
Bond Quotation ‘Service — Free 
triai offer being made by National 
Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





New York Bank Stocks—Com- 
parative analysis and significant 
ratios for eighteen stocks in 1944 
—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Oxford Paper preferred & com- 
mon — Analytical study — Good- 
body & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N, Y. 





Pacific-American Investors, Inc. 
—Study of situation showing fav- 
orable situation of the preferred 
stock and speculative appeal of 
the common through leverage— 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 647 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif, 





Panama Coca-Cola—Discussion 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place; New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany—Analysis—W. J. Banigan & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, 
1, ee 














Possible Excess Profits Tax Li- 
ability for 1945—Circular—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Post War Earnings and Debt 
Reduction Possibilities for Sea- 
beard Railway Company—Circu- 
lar on written request—Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 





Seaboard All-Florida RR. — 
Resume of the present status— 
L. H. Rothchild & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
eo Avenue, New York l, 





Skilsaw, Inc.—Analysis—W. J. 
Banigan & Ce., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Standard Stoker Co. — Memo- 
randum—Otis & Co., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd.— 
Memorandum—Otis & Co., Termi- 
nal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





634 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES |4. CAL. 
TEL. TRINITY 6345 


DIRECT PRIVATE WieRes 





For many years we have specialized in trading the securities of: 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 
CHICAGO ELEVATED LINES 
CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Inquiries on either side of the market invited 


CRuTTENDEN & CO. 


Whom bere Vow York Stock Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 Soutn La Sate Srreet 
Cuicaco 4, Itumors 
TEL. DEARBORN 0500 
To 


First National Bank Bidg. 
LINCOLN 8. NEB. 


TEL. 2-3349 
west COasTs 


east AND 








| 
| 


Chicago 








INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Altorfer Brothers Co., Com. & Pfd. 

Chicago Daily News, Pfd. 

tT Collins Radio Company, Com. & .Pfd. 

Colorado Milling & Elevater, Pfd. 

Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., Com. 

| Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Corp., Com. & Pfd. 
Gisholt Machine Company, Com. 

Hart Carter Company, Com. & Pfd. 

Moore McCormack Lines, Inc., Com. & Pfd. 
United Printers & Publishers, Inc., Com. & Pfd. 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 


Incorporated 


New York .- Boston 





Milwaukee Minneapolis 











United Piece Dye Works—Dis- 
cussion of long term possibilities 
for those speculatively inclined— 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
late memoranda on: 


Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scoville Mfg.; Bird 
& Sons; Riley Stoker; Alabama 
Mills, Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Hartford-Empire; 
Maine Central Pfd.; Purolator; 
Moxie; and P. R. Mallory. 





Wellman Engineering—Circular 
—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 





Wellman Engineering Company 
—Prospects discussed—Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 





White Motor Company—Discus- 
sion of speculative possibilities at 
current levels—H, Hentz & Co., 
Hanover Square, New York 4, 
ee : 


|G. F. Glore Director 
Of Stewart-Warner 


(Continued from first page) 
voted a resolution of appreciation 
for the services rendered by Mr. 
Symonds. 

Mr. Glore, in addition to his 
partnership, is chairman of the 
executive committee and a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Corporation, a 
director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, chairman of the 
executive committee and a direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Company, and presi- 
dent and a director of the 208 
South LaSalle Street Corporation. 

He is a director of Continental 
Assurance Company, Continental 
Casualty Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, and the Stude- 
baker Corporation. 

Mr. Glore is also president of 
the. board of trustees of Lake For- 
est Academy, and a trustee of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. He lives in 
Lake Forest, Ill. 











INQUIRIES INVITED 


Motorola 


GALVIN MFG. CO. 


Common Stock 


— 1 ome 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 


Direct wire to New York 














Central Steel & Wire, Com. 


Galvin Mfg. Co. Com. 

Lincoln Ptg. Co. 6-1963 

Parker Appliance, Com. 
Snap-On Tools, Com. 


Woodward Governor, Com. 


Paal H.Davis & Go, 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind.. - Rockford, Ill. 















ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County 


Common & 


Coal Corp. | 
Central & South West | 
Utilities 
Common stock 
Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 


Common 


ek et tk 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois ; 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State ‘0101 


Bes NRE AN Ce 














FRANCOEUR 








Announcing the change in the name 
of our firm from | 
FRANCOEUR, MORAN & COMPANY 


to 


(Incorporated) ; ‘ 
Investment Securities and Institutional Financing 


39 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


ee 


a ee 
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Chicago 
Railways Co. 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 


Seaboard 
Railway Co. 


(When Issued) 


New Securities 


Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











Offerings Wanted 





PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Guaranteed Stocks 


O'CONNELL & JANARELI 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone Teletype 
REctor 2-7640 NY 1-2860 








SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


TRADING MARKETS 

Old and New 
Securities 
VAN TUYL & ABBE 


12 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 











Charles Jernegan Is 
With Eastman, Dillon 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Charles Jer- 
megan has become associated with 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Jernegan 
was formerly with Riter & Co. 
and Alfred O’Gara & Co. 





Boston & 
Providence 


Railroad 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Descriptive circular 
on request 








Adams & Peck | 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 





Boston Philadelphia Hartford 








61 Broadway 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 





Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 
Ist Mtge. 
Gen. Mtge. Inc. Conv. 412s, 2044, B 
Gen. Mtge. Inc. 44s; 2019, A | 
5% Part. Pfd., Series A, $100 Par 
Common Stock, No Par 


When, as and if issued 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


4s, 2014 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 

















Railroad 


Securities 


Despite the strong opposition of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Hobbs bill, amending the Railroad Bankruptcy Act, has 


passed the House and will now be considered by the Senate. 


The 


general feeling is that there will be even greater opposition to the 
measure in the Senate than there was in the House, and strong doubts 
are being expressed as to the likelihood of its ever becoming law. 





In any event, it appears likely that® 


there will be considerable delay 
before final action is taken. 

The proposed amendment to the 
Bankruptcy Act is designed to as- 
sure holders of the old stocks par- 
ticipation in the reorganized com- 
pany through distribution to them 
of new stock. Regardless of the 
merit or lack of merit, of the bill 
it is doubtful even if it does pass 
that it will affect more than a 
very few of the major reorganiza- 
tion railroads. Obviously nothing 
can now be done for the stock- 
holders of such lines as Erie, 
Wabash, North Western, Western 
Pacific, Soo Line, etc., where re- 
organizations have already been 
consummated. Moreover, the law 
as drawn would not apply to re- 
organizations where the plan had 
already been voted on favorably 
by the creditors. Thus, St. Paul, 
New Haven, and Denver & Rio 
Grande Western would apparent- 
ly be eliminated. The law would 
also presumably not apply to Sea- 
board which is being reorganized 
in equity rather than under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

‘As far as the public is con- 
cerned the benefts claimed for the 
new legislation would presum- 
ably be confined mainly to stock- 
holders of Missouri Pacific, Rock 
Island and Frisco. With respect 
to the last two named roads no 
pretense has been made in current 
I. C. C. plans even to make hold- 
ers of the mortgage bonds whole. 
Law or no law it would obviously 
be difficult to find room in the re- 


}| organized company for old stock- 


holders when the Commission 
feels that there is not even enough 
equity left in the properties to 
satisfy the claims of secured cred- 
itors. The new legislation will 
not likely have any future utility 
either, as it is generally conceded 
that from now on judicial reor- 
ganizations will be supplanted by 
voluntary plans such as that of 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Support for the Hobbs bill has 
naturally be strengthened by the 
war record of the individual roads 
now undergoing reorganization. 
These roads have been showing 
large earnings on their old stocks, 
and holders of these old stocks 
therefor see no reason why they 
should be eliminated in reorgan- 
ization. The Commission, on the 
other hand, has consistently set 
up new capitalizations on the 
basis of past earning power under 
what are considered normal eco- 





nomic conditions. Under the pro- 
posed amendment to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act the Commission would 
not be allowed to cut the new 
capitalization below the capital- 
ization existing at the time of fil- 
ing of the bankruptcy petition, 
providing that that capitalization 
does not exceed either the actual 
investment in the property or the 
valuation of the property fixed 
by the Commission for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. 

Presumably the Commission 
would use the present criterion 
of “normal” earning power to set 
the new senior capitalization, and 
would then just go ahead and cre- 
ate enough new common stock to 
round out the new capitalization 
to the required size. In every 
reorganization promulgated to 
date under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act secured creditors 
have had to accept new common 
stock in at least partial settlement 
of their claims: If old stockhold- 
ers are also now to receive some 
of the new common stock it is 
obvious that the principle of 
absolute priority will have to be 
abandoned or new classes of 
junior common stock, with no in- 
dicated earning power ex the 
war, will have to be created. 

Many people seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that reorganiza- 
tion proceedings have arisen 


largely, if not entirely, from 
consistent inability to sup- 
port fixed charges. Read- 


justment of the capital structure 
does not affect the ability of the 
property to earn money, it merely 
affects the ability of the company 
to survive on the money it is able 
to earn. Commission reorganiza- 
tion plans reduced fixed charges 
drastically and thus place the re- 
organized carriers in a_ position 
where they should experience no 
difficulty in meeting their obliga- 
tory requirements even under se- 
vere depression conditions. When 
we come down .to the new com- 
mon stocks, however, we find.that 
by and large they will be able to 
show little, if any, earning power 
under. conditions which would 
have allowed full coverage of old 
fixed charges. If the roads in- 
dividually had been able to show 
such earnings consistently under 
normal conditions they would not 
have had to undertake reorganiza- 
tion in the first place. To attempt 
through © legislation 


dilute this nebulous. earning 


to further. 


SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY 


When Issued. 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Complete Arbitrage Propositions on request. 


When issued profits discounted. 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 





Dr. Calvin B. Hoover’s Views on 
Changing the Tariff 


In an article in the “Chronicle” of February 1 on page 517, it 
was stated in the subheading that Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, CED Econo- 
mist and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Duke 
University, had remarked in an address at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 19th that removal of tariffs under present conditions is not 


feasible. 


537, was that “a successful pro-@—————— 


gram for the expansion of world 
trade would have to be far more 
comprehensive than one which 
prescribed simply the removal of 
tariffs,’ and he continued that 
under present circumstances and 
modern conditions, lowering of 
protective tariffs by itself alone 
would probably simply not be 
feasible. Exchange controls, im- 
port quotas, bulk purchases by 
Government, cartel arrangements 
and other devices have come to 
“be more important as barriers to 
and controls of trade than are 
tariffs.” The “Chronicle” is glad 
to make this correction and apol- 
ogizes for the omission of the 





power merely to allow participa- 
tion in the new company by the 
old stockholders can hardly be 
justified. 

This question of the earning 
power of the new reorganization 
common stocks will be discussed 
in greater detail, and more spe- 
cifically, in next week’s column. 





Chicago, 
Milwaukee 
& St. Paul 


New When > 
_ Issued Securities 
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Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Telephone: REctor 2-5000 : 
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19 Congress St. Boston 9 
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Dr. Hoover’s statement, as contained in the article on page 


word “alone” in the conditioning 
phrase “by itself alone,” which 
appeared in the introductory com- 
ment of Dr. Hoover’s address. 


Wm. C. Roney & Go. to 
Admit 2 New Partners 


DETROIT, MICH.—Wm. C. Ro- 
ney & Co., Buhl Building, mem- 
bers of the New York and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges, will admit John 
Kingsley Roney and Roy W. Neil 
to partnership as of March 1. Both 
have been with the firm for some 
time, Mr. Roney as manager of 
the unlisted trading department. 














U. S. Treasury interpretations of 
Section 722 of the Revenue Act of 
1942 stress the importance of 
demand studies in proving cases 


~- 


and the necessity for eliminating. 


the effects of general business 
conditions in reconstructing earn- 
ings. Techniques required are ex- 
plained in the pioneer work 


DYNAMIC ECONOMICS 
by 
Charles F. Roos 
Demand for 
Automotive 


Chapters include: 
Consumers Goods, 


Demand for Gasoline, Demand for 


Agricultural Products, Demand 
for Capital Goods, Factors Influ- 


encing Residential Building, 


Growth and Decline of Industry, 
Joint Demand and Loss Leaders, 
Production, Costs and Profits, and 
Adjustments of Costs. 


A few copies are still available. 
Price $5.00 


THE ECONOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


INCORPORATED 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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We have prepared a resume of 


‘“‘The Present Status 
of the 


SEABOARD ALL-FLORIDA”’ 


Copies of which are available upon request 
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OUR 
REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


Results of bidding for two large 
‘issues brought out this week, to- 
gether with the behavior of the 
bond market itself, tended to con- 
vince the rank and file in under- 
writing circles that the investment 
list is definitely headed for a 
lower yield basis. 


True, the Pere Marquette bonds 
and those offered yesterday for 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
were a trifle slow in moving out. 
But, what interested market ob- 
servers and investment bankers 
more than the action of the two 
issues in question, was the effect 
which the bases fixed for those 
offerings had on some bonds of re- 
cent issue. 

The tendency among the lat- 
ter descriptions was toward up- 
ward price adjustment bringing 
their yields more in line with 
those fixed for the bonds being 
marketed. The trend toward 
lower corporate yields, it was 
noted, has been in keeping with 
the persistent rise in the gov- 
ernment market which is the 
recognized key to basic money 
conditions. 

Some commentators were 
moved to remark that new is- 
sues new are being bought for 
appreciation marketwise rather 
than on the basis of value fixed 
at the moment. They contend 
that this has been the tendency 
for some time past with poten- 
tial buyers now inclined to take 
a loenger range view of the 
market. 

Each new recent issue, where 
the field has been subject to 
markdown, it is shown, has had 
the effect of stimulating interest 
in earlier flotations by bringing 
out brisk demand for such de- 
scriptions. 





Slow But Sure 


Although the Pere Marquette 
and the Oklahoma issues got away 
to a slow start, investment inter- 
ests had no misgivings on the out- 
come. It was viewed merely as a 
situation in which buyers were 
being forced to adjust their views 
of values and yields. 

In both cases it was said that 
the big insurance companies 
were showing interest and it was 
expected that demand from 
those sources would quicken 
ultimately. 

Pere Marquette’s $50,000,000 
of 35-year 3°4s were priced at 
100.92 to .yield approximately 
3.33 per cent, while Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric’s $35,000,000 of 
new 30-year 2%4s were priced 
at 101 to yield about 2.70 per 
cent. : 

While interest in the competi- 
tive sale of Pere Marquette was 
not seemingly pronounced, only 
two groups entering bids, the 
Oklahoma Gas bonds drew a total 
of five bidding groups. 

March Looks Busy 


With one more deal definitely 
on the cards for this month, an 
issue of $15,000,000 of Province of 
Quebec five year 2s, just regis- 
tered with SEC, being scheduled 
for Feb. 28, it now looks as 
though March will develop a fair 
volume of new business. 

The bulk of such prospective 
business is scheduled for around 
the middle of the month. On 
March 6 Northern Pennsylvania 
Pcwer Co. is due to open bids 
on an issue of $4,000,000 of new 
first mortgage 30-year bonds, 
with bidders’ to fix the coupon 
rate. 

March 14 will bring public of- 
fering by Marshall Field & Co. of 
any unexchanged portion of $15,- 
000,000 of new 4% per cent pre- 
ferred stock which will replace 
higher rate issues now outsiand- 
ing. 

The following day - Conti- 
nental Can Co. is expected to 
market 150,000 shares of new 














WE OFFER TO PURCHASE ALL THE OUTSTANDING 


- Yosemite Valley Railroad Company 
First Mortgage 59% Thirty-Year Gold Bonds 
or 


Certificates of Deposit therefor 


Price $280 Per Bond 
Offer Expires March 23, 1945 


Bonds or Certificates of Deposit should be tendered, 
together with letter of transmittal (plus 55¢ transfer tax on 
each bond) to the Depositary, Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association, Los Angeles 54, California, 
who are authorized to accept these bonds on our behalf. 


We would be glad to furnish additional informa 
‘ion and supply necessary letters of transmittal. 


| MACHINE TOOL AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
- ADOLF FRIEDEBERG, President FRED FRIEDEBERG, Secretary 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 





February 21, 1945. 
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preferred stock, probably with 
a 4 per cent dividend rate, and 
on March 19 Laclede Gas Light 
Co. is slated to open bids for its 
$19,000,000 of new first mort- 
gage bonds and $3,000,000 of 
serial debentures. 

There is also the possibility that 
the Arkansas Missouri Power Co. 
will market an-issue of $2,000,000 
of new first mortgage, 29-year 
3%s during the month. 


New York Power & Light Corp. 

Another large prospective §is- 
suer for next month was added to 
the roster when New York Power 
& Light Corp. filed the necessary 
registration with SEC this week 
to cover $55,000,000 of new securi- 
ties. 

The company proposes, upon 
approval by the Commission 
and the expiration of the usual 
period of hibernation, to offer 
for competitive bids $50,000,000 
of new 30-year first mortgage 
bonds, the bidders to name the 
rates which shall not exceed 3 
per cent, and the price not 
above 102%. 

It also would sell $5,000,000 of 
additional common stock to Nia- 
gara Hudson Corp. (50,000 shares) 
and apply the combined proceeds. 
with other funds to redemption of 
$55,000.000 of 3°4 per cent bonds 
now outstanding. 





Lord on Trip to Coast 

Andrew J. Lord, president of 
Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc., 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, is on a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Lord is 
due back in New York about 
March 12th. 


B. G. Cantor & Co. 
Opens in New York 


B. G. Cantor & Co. has been 
formed with offices at 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, to act as 
dealer and broker in general mar- 
ket issues and special situations. 


Partners are B. Gerald Cantor 
and L. Futerman, general part- 
ners, and J. Behrens, I. Green- 
berg and J. Cantor, special part- 
ners; Mr. Futerman is inactive. 


Mr. B. G. Cantor was formerly 
manager of the investment de- 
partment of Birnbaum & Co. Prior 
thereto he was manager of the 
real estate bond department of 
Alexander Eisemann & Co. Since 
August, 1943, he has been in the 
U. S. Army and saw active duty 
in the New Guinea campaign. | 

Formation of B. G. Cantor & Co. 
was previously reported in the 
“Financial Chronicle” of Feb. 15. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
To Admit Swan, Thohen 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges, will 
admit Joseph E. Swan and Fred- 
erick W. Thoben to partnership 
in the firm as of March 1. Mr. 
Thoben, recently with E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., in the past was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Swan as a partner 
in J. E. Swan & Co. 














EXPANDING MUNICIPAL 
BOND HOUSE 


seeks 
additional men 


A well established, widely ad- 
vertised municipal bond house, 
undergoing a program of ex- 
pansion, is planning to add 
three men to its organization, 
as follows: 


1. An experienced bond trader 
with wide acquaintance in 
the field. 


2. A Bond Salesman accus- 
tomed to dealing with large 
institutions and trust estates. 


3. A Bond Salesman with 
broad experience in selling 
individuals. 


Write essential details in strict- 
est confidence to Box C-l, 
Chronicle. Our staff knows of 
this advertisement. 








AVAILABLE 


Gentleman with 23 years ex- 
perience in over-the-counter 
securities field, desires position 
with New York City or New 
Jersey firm as contact man, 
salesman, receptionist or other 
inside work. Box A 22 Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 8, | 
N, Y. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number seventy-seven of a series, 





Symposium! 





It is just too bad that every one of 
our citizens does not have an op- 
portunity to read a symposium 
that just came to our desk. It is 
entitled “Voluntary Self Regula- 
tion in the Tavern and _ Liquor 
Store.”” Please note that word 
“voluntary.” 


The dispensing of and sale of alco- 
holic beverages carry with them a 
social responsibility. In this sym- 
posium the men who carry this 
responsibility tell what they are 
doing to prevent over -indulgence, 
which means abuse, and to pro- 
mote temperance, which means 
intelligent use. ‘ 

The symposium’s pages are crowd- 
ed with evidence of intensive 
efforts by both organizations and 
individuals in the retail branch of 
the alcoholic beverage business to 
cooperate in every possible way 
with liquor administrators and 
others, inchiding the military 


“evidence is clear-cut and proves a 
keen perception of the importance 
of sound community relations. 

What a far cry from those late, 
lamentable years wherein the ex- 
periment of Prohibition was tried 
with such dismal failure in this 
country! 


Unfortunately, we have with us 
today some undoubtedly sincere 
and well-meaning folk who would 
like “to try it again.”” We wish 
that they too would have an op- 





portunity to read this symposium. 
Then we'd like to take them ona 
personally conducted tour for a 
visit to the “‘chamber of horrors’’ 
of an era which erded a little over 
eleven years ago. We are quite sure 
they would say, “Enough. Let’s 
have no more of that ever, ever 
again. Take me out of kere. I want 
to go back to—today!”’ 


MARK MERIT 
of ScHENLEY D1sTILLerRs Corp. 


FREE —Send a posteard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





Registration Reinstated 

The broker-dealer registration 
of Emanuel & Co., New York City, 
has been reinstated by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
The company’s registration had 


‘been suspended on Jan. 18 for 


transactions executed for the ac- 
count of the Public Administra- 
tion for New York County. The 
suspension was made because the 
commission said frauds were pos- 
sible because of inadequate super- 
vision on the part of the company 
and the handling of the aecount 
was entrusted to order clerks who 
sold at inadequate prices without 
supervision by any responsible 
person. 
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‘TRADER 
WANTED 


| Active, unlisted firm can use 
| services of trader with 
_ “Street” clientele. Close co- 
| operation and live leads fur- 
nished. Opportunity. Replies 








treated confidentially. Box 
W 20, Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 





ORDER CLERK 
wanted by high-grade 
over-the-counter firm. 
Good salary. Write 
stating experience. 











Box G 21, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 























| New York 8, N. Y. 











SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK — 


authorities and the clergy. This . 
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New York Security Dealers Association 


Patrick B. McGinnis, Pflugfelder, Bampton-& Rust _ Alfred E. Loyd, Executive Secretary of the New York Hank Richter, Scherck, Richter & Co., St. Louis—John 
—P. J. Steindler, P. J. Steindler & Co.—Irving D. Fish, *ecurty Dealers Association. O’Neill, Ste‘n Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore—Fred Barton, 
Smith; Barney & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Chet de Willers. C. E. de, Willers.& Co.—Colonel Oliver J. Troster—Richard F. Jack P. Germain, J. Arthur Worner & Co.—Lt. Relmort Towbin, U.S.N.R.—Louis 
Abbe, Van Tuyl & Abbe. S. Lebenthal, Lebenthal & Co—Dick Meyer, Wall Street Journal. 


























Frederick D. Gearhart, Jr.. Kobbe, Gearhart & Company, Inc.—Wm. J. Cogan, __ Harry Lyons, Allen & Company—Ed. Becker, Reynolds & Co.—Mel Wien, M. S. 
SEC—Joseph Faroll, Joseph Faroll & Co. Wien & Co. 


 _F. A. Krayer, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated—M. H. Townsend, Bonner Howard Allen, Albert Frank-Guenther Law & Co.—Charles H. Dowd, Hodson & 
& Gregory—Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle—Harold B. Smith, Company, Inc.—Otto H. Steindecker, New York Hanseatic Corp.—Howard A. Cash- 
Collin, Norton & Co. more, Beekman & Bogue. 
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Nineteenth Anniversary Dinner 


F. H. Koller, F. H. Koller & Co., Inc: — Edward H. Abraham M. Metz, Guest — Ben E. Lindsly, SEC— Lester Pett, R. H. Johnson & Co. — Murray Barysh, 
Robinson, Schwabacher & Co. Walter E. Tellier, Tellier & Co. Ernst & Co.—Ned Breen, R. H. Johnson & Co. 
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E. E. McClure, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md.—Walter Floersheimer, Sutro 


John Hawkins, Amott, Baker & Co.—Harry R. Amott, Amott, Baker & Co.—E. H. 
Bros. & Co.—Frank Hall, Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust. 


de Bronkart, Amott, Baker & Co—Geo. N. Lindsay, Swiss-American Corporation. 


Roland Betts, Knickerbocker Fund—Howard Von Dehsen, Keystone Fund—Wm. ; _ Louis S, Lebenthal, Lebenthal & Co.—Edwin Posner, Andrews, Posner & Roths- 
Roos, MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J.—Frank H. Becker, Guaranty Trust Co. child—John A. Coleman, Adler, Coleman & Co.—Frank Gernon, Carl M. Loeb, 
—Peter H. Schult, Jr., Bonner & Gregory. Rhoades & Co. 


Ben Brooks, W. H. Bell & Co., Philadelphia—C. Richard Suter, J. Arthur Warner Lou Walker, National Quotation Bureau—Frank Scheffey, NASD, New York— 
John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.—Harry Beebe, Harriman Ripley,& Co, 


& Co., Philadelphia—Samuel H. King, King & King—Martin I. King, King & King— 
Joe Kelly, J. Arthur Warner & Co. - Ine.—C, E. Unterberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co, 
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Held February 15th At The Waldorf Astoria 


Emil Schram, President New York Stock Exchange Ward Moore, Chase National Bank—Henry Bruns, H. F. J. Rabe, F. J. Rabe & Co.—Hanns E. Kuehner, 
—C. E. Unterberg, President New York Security Deal- G. Bruns & Co.—Geo. Hunt, Starkweather & Co. Joyce, Kuehner & Co. 
ers Association. 


Herzog & Co.’s Table Mitchell & Co.’s Table 


Pilg le WR a a ll 





Geo. Textor, Marine Midland Bank & Trust Co.—Herbert Allen, Allen & Com- Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle—B. W. Pizzini, B. W. Pizzini 
pany—Tracy Engle, Buckley Brothers, New York City. & Co.—Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co. 


. John H. Stevenson, Ward & Co.—Walter Nester, The First Boston Corp.—Al John Hines, Schwabacher & Co.—Samuel Weinberg, S. Weinberg & Co.—J. Al- 
Malloy, The First Boston Corp.—Bert Seligman, Ward & Co.—Bob Whitbeck, The bert Williams, J. Albert Williams & Co., East Orange, N. J——Ralph T. Tyner, Jr., 
First Boston Corp. Peabody, Tyner & Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Attendance A Record At Dealers Get-together 


? 


: J. F. Reilly, J. F. Re‘lly & Co.—H. H. Van Meter, Allan N. Young & Co.—Samuel 
E. Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co.—Irving Ehrlich, Hill, Thompson & Co. 





& Trading Corp.—N. Sims Organ, Ward & Co. 





H. Fredericks, Ward & Co.—M. F. Klein, Ward & Co.—M. Silver, Empire Realty 





Elmer Meyers, B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc.—Frank Reynolds, Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law & Co.—A. J. O’Connor, L. F. Rothschild & Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Eliot Hall 


Sharp, The Investment Dealers Digest. 


Joseph G. Connolly, SEC—Allan MacDuffie, SEC—H. Victor Schwimmer, Guest 
—James Currie, Jr., Troster, Currie & Summers. 





Say Yalta 


Conference 


Prolongs War 


Secialists Charge That the “Unconditional Surrender” Edict of Big 


Three Oflers No Hope of a German 


Revolt Against Nazism. Hits “One- 


Sided” Russian Annexation of One-Third of Poland. 


The Big Three conference in the Crimea will “tend to make 
more speedy and certain the arrival of the next war,” charged the 


Socialist Party in a statement is- 
sued on Feb. 16 by its national 
chairman, Professor Maynard C. 
Krueger of the University of Chi- 
cago, and National Secretary 
Harry Fleischman of New York. 

“The most decisive failure of 
the Yalta conference was its re- 
fusal to. take even the first step 
toward ending the war,” declared 
the Socialist spokesman. “It of- 
fers no hope that a democratic 
German revolt against Nazism 
would be met with sympathy on 
the part of the Allies. Instead the 
Big Three repeat the bankrupt 
slogan of unconditional surrender, 
which has already lengthened the 
war.” 

“Only men with a_ touching 
faith in the ignorance of the pub- 
lic,” added Krueger and Fleisch- 
man, “could at the same time 
agree to one-sided Russian an- 
nexation of a third of Poland and 
reaffirm their belief in the At- 
lantic Charter which condemns 
‘territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned.’ ” 

The Socialist leaders insisted 
that the Yalta decisions were “a 
program for World War III,” and 
warned that while “sustained pro- 
test from liberty-loving people 
everywhere” would be needed to 
change it, the alternative would be 
“misery and war for decades to 
come.” 

The text of the statement by 
Professor Krueger and Mr. 
Fleischman follows: 
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Again three men have met to 
decide in secrecy the fate of two 
billion. And again the two bil- 
lion have little cause for rejoicing 
in what lies in store for them. It 
is questionable whether any of the 
decisions reached in the Crimea 
will shorten this war by even a 
little; some may well prolong it. 
But it is certain that they will 
tend to make more speedy and 
certain the arrival of the next 
‘war. 


The most decisive failure of the 
| Yalta conference was its refusal 
to take even the first step toward 
|}ending the war. It offers no hope 
| that a democratic German revolt 
against Nazism would be met with 
sympathy on the part of the Allies. 
Instead the Big Three repeat the 
bankrupt slogan of unconditional 
surrender, which has. already 
lengthened the war. This fact be- 
comes even more ironic when we 
recall that where unconditional 
surrender has been applied, as in 
Italy by Churchill and Roosevelt 
and in the Balkans by Stalin, it 
has meant the continuation in 
power of Fascists and near-fas- 
cists! 


Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill 
have again reaffirmed their “faith 
in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter.” But their violations: of 
the Charter are now for the first 
time included with their affirma- 
tions in a single statement. Only 
men with a touching faith in. the 
‘ignorance of the public could at 








'the same time agree to one-sided 
| Russian annexation of a third of 
'Poland, and reaffirm their belief 
‘in the Atlantic Charter which 
condemns “territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.”’ 

Nor is there more reason to ex- 
pect better observance of the At- 
lantic Charter pledge to “respect 
the right of all the peoples to 
choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” This 
pledge is specifically reaffirmed— 
and then interpreted as justifying 
intervention by the Big Three “in 
any European liberated state or 
former Axis satellite state 
where in their judgment condi- 
tions require.” 

What such intervention means 
to Churchill we have seen in 
Greece, where “to establish condi- 
tions of internal peace,” he 
slaughtered thousands of Greek 
troops and installed notorious fas- 
cists in office. What it means to 
Stalin we have seen in Poland 
where Russian troops have hunted 
down, imprisoned or executed the 
members of the Polish under- 
ground, in the name of a puppet 
government. 

The Crimea conferees have an- 
nounced that the Lublin “Provi- 
sional Government” is to be “re- 
organized” by adding to it “other 
Polish democratic leaders.” What 
degree of independence the re- 
sulting government will have can 
be seen from the fact that it will 
be formed in Moscow and operate 
under the supervision of the Red 
Army and the GPU. Nor does it 
seem likely that the “free and un- 
fettered elections” which it will 
hold under these circumstances 
will mean any more than the “free 
and unfettered elections” held in 
the Soviet Union fiself. 

The Powers also pledge them- 
selves to “consult the other United 
Nations and provisional authori- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








rope when matters of direct in- 
terest to them are under consid- 
eration.” Was it because their 
boundaries and future govern- 
ment were not “of direct interest 
to them” that the Poles were not 
consulted at Teheran and Yalta? 


The statement of principles in 
the declaration of the Crimean 
conference is the cheese in the 
mousetrap. And the peoples of 
the world are expected to be nice. 


The conferees announce that the 
unconditional surrender terms 


John T. Von der Heide 
With Georgeson & Co. 


John T. Von der Heide has re- 
linquished his position as Assist- 
ant Director of the Department of 
Stock List of the New York Stock 
Exchange in favor of a post on the 
executive staff of Georgeson & 
Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 
City, specialists in the preparation 
and presentation of corporate pro- 





will not be made known until the 
final defeat of Germany. Perhaps | 
the clue to this strange silence can | 
be found in the fact that, while | 
stating that they have agreed on | 
the enforcement of the terms to | 
be imposed, they nowhere claim | 
to have agreed on the terms | 
themselves! 

A program for World War III) 
has been presented both to the | 
people of the United States and of | 
the world, as well as to the United | 
Nations, conference which has | 
been summoned to meet in San 
Francisco on April 25. To change | 
it will be difficult and will require 
sustained protest from liberty- 
loving people everywhere; to ac- | 
cept it will assure misery and war | 
for decades to come. 
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Peter Ross Printing 
Company Formed in NY 


Peter Ross, formerly of National 
Quotation Bureau, Inc., New York 
City, has formed the Peter Ross 
Printing Co. with offices at 132 
West 22nd Street, New York City. 
Mr. Ross for the past eight years 
has been manager of the quota- 
tion department of National Quo- 
tation. Prior thereto he was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the New 


York Security Dealers Association 





ties. of other governments in Eu-(| from 1929 to 1938. 


New Haven 


posals and in the broad field of 
stockholder relations. 


In recounting some of his ex- 
periences on the Exchange dat- 
ing back to 1918, Mr. Von. der 
Heide said it was astonishing to 
learn how many stockholders fail 
to discharge their duties as re- 
sponsible investors. The difficulty, 
said ‘Mr. Von der Heide,’ is too 
often due to apathy on the part 
of management in neglecting the 
importance of presenting the facts 
to stockholders in interesting rea- 
sonable form. The responsibilities 
of management to stockholders 


'and of stockholders to manage- 


ment are becoming increasingly 
more important as we see democ- 
racy in finance adding day by day 
to the number of investors in our 
great American corporations. 


ee 





ee - 


Interest Payments 


Pursuant to authority je the 
United States District Court of 
Connecticut, funds will be javail- 
able on and after March 1} 1945, 
for the» payment of inter@st on 
certain. bonds and debentures of 
the New York, New Hav and 
Hartford RR. Total interest pay- 
ment will approximate $7,929,769 
on coupons due between May 1, 


1942 and April 1, 1943. Payment 
will be made at Irving TruSt Co., 
| New York. ‘ 
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AIB Cleveland Chanter 
To Hold Dinner 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — William 
tu. Underwood, Chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Cleve- 
jand Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, announces the annual 
dinner will be held Saturday at 
the Hatel Statler. 





Pillsbury Tax Analyst — 
For National City Bank 


-CLEVELAND, OHIO—George 
13. Pillsbury, an Internal Revenue 
agent at Cleveland for the past 
jiine years, has been appointed as 








Ohio Municipal Comment 


By J. AUSTIN WHITE 


The State Legislature is now in session in Ohio and on the | 
agenda are some proposed changes in the laws governing invest- | 
ments by State banks. Consequently it is more than interesting to, 


/compare some of the legal requirements governing investments by | 


State banks in Ohio with such requirements for national banks: 

1. State Banks cannot legally buy a municipal bond outside Ohio 
that has de-© 
faulted for) 
more than 90 | 
days during | 
the past 10 


years. Nation- | 





lature should not eliminate sev- 
eral of the other restrictions. 
Does the State Legislature of 
Ohio feel that bankers operat- 
ing under State charters in Ohio 





fax analyst by the National City | 
Bank, President Sidney B. Cong- | 


don announced. 





not 
past defaults. 

2. State 
banks cannot 
legally buy 
revenue bonds 
(not general 
obligations) in 
any amount, 
in Ohio or out, 
without per- 
mission of the 
Superinten- 
dent of Banks. 
National 
banks can buy up to 10% of their 
capital and surplus in such reve- 
nue bonds without mentioning it 
to anybody. 

3. State banks cannot legally 
buy general obligation municipals 
outside Ohio exceeding in amount 
10% of capital and surplus for 
each subdivision. National banks 
are not limited in amount of gen- 
eral obligation bonds of any mu- 
nicipal. 

4. State banks ‘cannot legally 
buy a bond of a political subdivi- 
sion outside Ohio unless the sub- 
division, or its predecessor sub- 
division, has been in existence at 
least 10 years. National banks 
have no such restriction. 

5. State banks cannot legally 
buy bonds of a county outside 
Ohio that has a population of less 
than 10,000, nor of a city or town 
with a population of less than 
1,000. National banks have no 
such restriction. 

6. The State Banking Depart- 





J. Austin White 


al banks need 
consider | 


are more stupid than bankers 
operating under national char- 
ters? 

The question of such laws gov- 
erning investments by State 
banks, savings banks, insurance 

(Continued on page 848) 


Guy Prosser Pres. of 
Gleveland Stock Exch. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Guy W. 
Prosser of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, was _ elected 
President of the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange at the 45th annual 
meeting. Mr. Prosser, the only 
candidate for the pest, has been 
Chairman of the Exchange’s pub- 
lic relations committee which 
helped develop the modified spon- 
sorship stook plan adopted late 
\last year. 

Following the meeting there 
was a dinner attended by repre- 
sentatives of Cleveland industry, 
banking and finance. Under the 
sponsorship plan, members issued 
invitations to officers of compa- 
nies whose stocks are listed on the 
local board, inviting them to the 
dinner. Chairmen and Presidents 
of the large commercial banks 
were present. 

Charles A. Otis,. veteran of 
Cleveland business and finance, 
was the guest speaker at the din- 
ner. He recalled his experiences 








‘in the financial district here since 
| the turn of the century. He is a 


Ohio Brevities 


McDonald & Co., and Cunningham & Co., managed an under- 
writing group, including nine other Cleveland houses, which made 
a secondary offering of 7,000 shares of Richman Bros. stock at $42.45. 


per share. 


dividends on its stock every year since 1920. 
had any preferred stock or bonds. 


© 


Richman Bros., a large clothing manufacturer, has paid 


The company never 





Cleveland firms participating 
were Saunders, Stiver & Co., 
Prescott & Co., Maynord H. 
Murch & Co., Will S. Halle & 
Co., W. P. Quinn & Co., Cayne, 
Ralston & Co., Finley & Co., 
Hornblower & Weeks and Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 
Beadling & Co. of Youngstown 
also took part. 

Cleveland Trust Co., Central 
National Bank and National City 
Bank were in the bank group, 
headed by Chase National, which 
arranged a $28,335,000 bank loan 
for Alleghany Corp. for the pur- 
pose of refunding its 3%4% se- 
cured convertible notes due in 
1954.. An 8-year loan, the interest 
rate is 24% except that, to the 
extent which the loan may be 
secured by U. S. Government se- 
curities, the interest rate will be 
1%4%. 








Standard Oil Co. of Ohio direc- 
tors have proposed to split the 
outstanding common shares 21 
for 1, to increase the number of 
authorized common from 1,300,- 
000 to 3,250,000 shares and to 
change the par value from $25 to 
$10 per share. 

The plan will be submitted 
at the annual meeting April 2, 
and if approved it is planned to 
place the new stock on a regu- 
lar annual dividend basis of $1 
a share. 





Three Cleveland firms are 
among 51 underwriting houses, 
headed by Blyth & Co., offering 4 
new issue of $50,000,000 Pere Mar- 





quette Railway 35-year first mort- 
| gage bonds. The Blyth group won 
| the issue on a competitive bid of 
| 99.71 on a coupon rate of 3°s4%, 


ment tecéntly decided that State) charter member of the Cleveland | an indicated average annual seg 
banks cannot buy second mort~)}Exchange, having been elected to| to company of about 3.383%. 
gage revenue bonds in Ohio or} membership in May, 1899. Among | Cleveland houses are Hawley, 


elsewhere. To our knowledge, 
national banks have no such re- 
striction. 

7. State banks cannot legally 
buy municipal bonds outside Ohio 


if the net direct debt of the sub- | named still an active member of | POUNCE 


division (arrived at in a technical 
manner that may not allow all 
proper deduction from gross debt) 
amounts to more than 10% of the 
assessed valuation of the subdivi- 
sion (with no allowance made for 
property being assessed even at a 
small fraction of actual value). 
National banks have no such re- 
striction. 

It is expected that the Legis- 
lature will be asked to eliminate 
this last restriction. It may very 
well be asked why the Legis- 


Cleveland Men Again 
On Advisory Board of 
Gleveland Reserve Bk. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Re-ap- 
pointment of five Cleveland in- 
dustrialists to serve as the Indus- 
trial Advisory Committee of the 
Fourth (Cleveland) Federal Re- 
serve District was announced on 
Feb. 19 by President Ray M. Gid- 
ney of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. Members of the 
committee, which récommends as 
to whether or not the Federal Re- 
serve Bank should make an indus- 
trial loan, are: 

Clifford F. Hood, President, 
American Steel & Wire Co.; Her- 
bert P. Ladds, President, National 
Screw & Manufacturing Co.; Her- 
man R. Neff, President, The 
George S. Ride Co.; Daniel ‘C. 
Swander, Chairman of the Board, 
Columbian Vise & Manufacturing 
Co., and Winthrop W. Withing- 
ton, Vice-President, American 
Fork & Hoe Co. Each term is for 





‘one year beginning March 1, 1945. 


the other “old timers” invited 
'were William G. Maiher, E. G. 
| Tillotson, Peter Fahey, E. M. 
Baker, M. C. Harvey, W.S. Snyder 
‘and Eugene S. Halle, the last 


44 
Ss. 


| the Exchange after more than 
years. He is proprietor of Will 
Halle & Co. 

Russell I. Cunningham of Cun- 
ningham & Co., retiring from his 
second term as President, headed 
the nominating committee which 
named four candidates, two to be 
elected for three-year terms to 
the Board of Governors. They are: 
Norman V. Cole, of Ledogar, 
Horner & Co.; Douglas P. Handy 
side, of H. L. Emerson & Co.; 
Theodore Thoburn, of Hayden, 
Miller & Co., and Alvin J. Stiver, 
of Saunders, Stiver & Co. 

The new President began his 
financial career in 1916 with Otis 
& Co. shortly after graduation 
from Kenyon College, where he 
starred in football, baseball and 
basketball. 

He organized the firm’s trad- 
ing department three years later 
and remained there until] 1931 
when he went to E. A. Pierce & 





‘Fenner & Beane. 

He is a member of the Cleve- 
land Bond Club, Cleveland Secur- 
ity Traders Association and past 
President of the Optimist Club 
and the national alumni associa- 
tion of Kenyon. 

Prosser has been Co-Chairman 
of: the War Bond Committee in 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland suburb, 
for the past four drives and 
spends one night a week in volun- 
teer work at St. Vincent Charity 
Hospital. 

E. E. Finley of Finley & Co., 
and Charles B. Merrill of Merrill. 





a single governorship for an un- 
expired term ending next year. 


Co., now Merrill Lynch, Pierce, | 


Turben & Co. are candidates for | 


|Shepard & Co., Merrill, Turben & 
| Co., and Curtiss, House & Co. The 
'Ohio Co. of Columbus also par- 
| ticipated in the underwriting. 

| Officials of Pere Marquette an- 
d that the sale, which will 
' net the road $49,855,000, has clear- 
'ed the way for refinancing first 
| mortgage debt, totalling $52,467, 
| 335. President R. J. Bowman 
| stated ‘refunding when completed 
| will itself effect debt reduction 
| of $2,467,000. This will make total 
| reduction of mortgage debt since 
| October, 1942, $14,535,000, or 
| 224%2%.” 

| Otis & Co., of Cleveland, and 
| Halsey Stuart & Co. headed group 
‘which was awarded $35,000,000 
| Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., 
refunding bonds on Monday. 
Their bid was 100.02 for 2%s. 
| William J. Mericka & Co., Cleve- 
‘land, and First Cleveland Corp. 
'were in the Halsey Otis group. 
| New bonds, which run to 1975, re- 
| fund an equal amount of 3%4s due 
/in 1968. A Lehman-Blyth group 
| offered 102.1679 for 2%s. 


| 








| Sherwin-Williams Co., largest 
| paint-makers in the world, is act- 
ing as its own underwriter in the 
proposed conversion of $10,248,000 
of 5% preferred stock into a new 
issue bearing a 4% annual divi- 
dend rate. ; 
Holders of the present 5% stock 
have the right to exchange their 
stock share for share until Mar. 15. 
Those not making the ex- 
change will be paid $105 a 
share, the call redemption price. 
Directors will decide later 
whether sufficient stock has been 
deposited to make the plan effec- 
tive. 


j 





John C. Lincoln, Chairman of 
the Board of Lincoln Electric Co., 
'L. L. LeVeque of Columbus, and 
other Cleveland associates, have 








acquired 50% of the stock in 
'50 W. Broad Street, Inc., owner of 
ithe AIU Tower Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. LeVeque and Gordon S. 
Macklin of Gordon S. Macklin & 
Co., Cleveland security dealers, 
were made directors of the W. 
Broad Street firm and _ later 
'LeVeque was elected President; 
Macklin, Vice-President; Law- 
rence D. Stanley, Columbus, Sec- 
retary, and James Huffman, Co- 
lumbus, State Director of Com- 
merce, remained as Vice-President 
and Treasurer. 

The Lincoln LeVeque group 
has offered to purchase the re- 
maining 50% of the stock in the 
45-story building for $755,000, | 
same amount as paid for the - 
first half. 





John A. McWethy, manager of 
the ‘‘Wall Street Journal’s’” Cleve- 
j|land office since 1940, has been 
promoted to manager of the pa- 
per’s Chicago office. McWethy, a 
native of Cincinnati, came to the 
Cleveland bureau in 1937. 

He will be succeeded by Ed- 
ward J. Lally, Jr., recently re- 
leased from the Army. He for- 
merly was special correspondent 
for the “Journal” at Pittsburgh 
and had been a member of the 
news staff of the Pittsburgh 
“Press” and United Press prior 
to that time. 





President John L. Collyer of 
B. F. Goodrich Co. has announced 
the company will construct a new 
research laboratory in Brecksville, 
Ohio, about 20 miles from the 
company’s Akron operations and 
| located between Cleveland and 
| Akron. 
| Dr. H. E. Fritz, company re- 
search director, stated construc- 
tion work will be started as soon 
as possible. 

In a statement issued by Mr. 
Collyer he declared “the com- 
pany’s heavy responsibility in 
the war effort, bringing addi- 
tional demands upon the re- 
search division, make it advis- 
able to establish this activity 

in a new location as present 
laboratory facilities are over- 
taxed. The decision to locate 





this important activity in 
Brecksville was made after 
thorough consideration of a 


number of other available sites.” 
Ohio Municipal! 
Price Index 





Date— * + t § 
Feb. 14, 1945__ 1.30% 1.47% 1.14% .33% 
Feb. 7 am 23S - 1S: 0.8 .33 
Jan. 17 1.33 1.49 1.17 -32 
Dec. 13. 1944._ 134 1.51 1.18 33 
Nov 15 se ae 1.53 1.1% .34 
Oct. 18 wa ee 1.53 1.18 -25 
Sep. 13 1.32 150 1,14 36 
Aug. 16 na ee | 1.49 3.23 +... an 
July 12 aw kee See B28 -33 
June 14 o- 431: ZAG .1:16 30 
May 17 ~~ 1.31. 1:46, .1,16 30 
April 12 we LSS 286: UF -29 
wer, 15 1.34 1.50 1.19 31 
Feb. 16 me pace ae 32 
Jan. 19 == 140°. L.67;-° 3.33 34 
Jan. 1,1943__ 1.83 -2.01 1.65 36 
Jan. 1,1942._1.92 2.13 1.70 43 
Jan. 1,1941__ 1.88 2.14 1.62 52 
Jan. 1,1940.. 2.30 2.58 2.01 57 
Jan. 1,1939-. 2.78 3.33 2.24 ° 1.09 
Jan. 1,1938.. 2.98 3.42 2.55 87 

*Composite index for 20 bonds. 710 


lower grade bonds. 110 high grade bonds. 
SSpread between high grade and lower 
grade bonds. 

Foregoing data compiled by J. A. White 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


Beadling Becomes Member 


Of Cleveland Stock Exch. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Will- 
iam E. Beadling, president of 
Beadling & Co., Union National 
Bank Building, has acquired a 
membership on the Cleveland’ 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Beadling is 
well known to the Cleveland in- 
vestment business. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says—— 


Primary bull trend reempha- 
sized by penetration into new 
high ground. Stops in issues 
held should now be raised. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


The ink was hardly dry in 
last week’s column when the 
market picked up its skirts 
and dashed for the heights. 
In accomplishing this it man- 
aged to get through not only 
the previous obstacles but 
also established that it was 
still in a bull trend. 

ms a os 

The possibility that the 
market was heading for this 
kind of behavior was clearly 
discussed in the column of 
Feb. 1. ‘“‘Present action,” said 
the column, “is extremely 
tempting. For even if it 
doesn’t show any immediate 
advance it minimizes the dan- 
ger of immediate decline.” In 
a preceding paragraph, in the 
same column, I wrote: “.. . 
the only pessimistic thing to 
look for now is something 
quite obvious—a general de- 
cline. But... if it (the de- 
cline) stops within circum- 
scribed levels, it should not 
be alarming.” | 





she 
bd 


Since that was written the 
market did little of a positive 
nature. At least twice it 
seemed to threaten to go into 
a decline. This threat arose 
every time the averages ap- 
proached a_ previous high 
point. It might be important 
to observe that failure to pass 
old highs is often the first in- 
dication of a trend reversal. 
Such failure may be trans- 
lated into either a definite 
downturn usually accompa- 
nied by increased volume or 
by dullness. In the latter case 
dullness seldom carries aver- 
ages down more than a point 
or so. In the former, aver- 
ages are carried down a cou- 
ple of points. But almost al- 
ways this is followed by a 
rally. Seldom, however, does | 
such a rally carry stocks 


above their previous highs. 
It is this inability to pene- 
trate, followed by another re- 
action which usually goes 
(Continued on page 854) 
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as I want you to see it if I take 
just a little time for some back- 
ground material. 

I want to say right at the start 
that while utility securities have 
long been regarded as among the 
most desirable investments, they 
are today. better and stronger than 
they have ever been before. Util- 
ity bonds are selling at new high 
prices. Of course, this is due 
partly to prevailing low interest 
rates but the fact that these bonds 
are in general much better pro- 
tected than those put out a few 
years ago also enters into the pic- 
ture. The refunding of preferred 
stocks on a lower dividend basis 
is proceeding gradually and I 
think you will see much more 


, tentialities have been by no means 
'exhausted. Utility stocks are es- 
| pecially desirable for the post-war 
|period. The industry has gained 
the confidence of investors be- 
'cause of its record of growth and 
| progress, and there is no indica- 
'tion of any cessation of this trend. 
|/On the contrary, more and more 

high records are in prospect. Let 
/us take a minute or two to analyze 
ithe post-war outlook for utility 
|companies. Of course, we can see 
|right away that there will be a 

considerable loss in the industrial 

load of these companies. A lot of 

plants which are operating for 
| strictly war purposes and inci- 
'dentally using a great deal of elec- 
| tricity will be closed down. A lot 





happening in this field as time! of other plants which have been 


goes on. 


attention from both institutional 
and private investors. 

In the background of all of this 
are the developments of a dozen 
years which would be material 
for a lecture in itself. A great 
deal of the improvement in utility 
securities can be attributed either 
directly or indirectly to the pass- 
ing of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act in 1935. I am one 
of those who feel that the over-all 
effects of the administration of 
this Act by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission have been 
very beneficial to investors. I 


think it is possible to make this | 


statement in all sincerity and still 


not agree necessarily with every | 


ruling or every line of reasoning 
which has come out of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 
The Federal Power Commission 


and many State Commissions have | 


taken steps to strengthen regula- 
tion and I think it should be made 
very clear that the utility com- 
panies, themselves, have done a 
lot 
houses in order. 


Post-War Outlook 


We have had a little flurry in 
utility equities in the past month 
or two. but I feel that their po- 


independently to put their | 


Utility common stocks | operating on two or three shifts 
have become increasingly desir- 


able as investment media and I 
think this particular class of se- 
curities is due to get increasing 


will return to a single shift opera- 
‘tion. On the other hand, the net 
| loss will be considerably less than 
| this statement indicates because 
there are plenty of manufacturing 
| plants through the country which 
' have had to close down or curtail 
| their operations during the war 
| because they could not get neces- 
|Sary manpower -or materials to 
‘carry on their usual business. 


| It should be made clear, how- 
| ever, that it is going to be a fairly 
| easy job to make up revenues lost 
_from industrial customers in other 
departments of the business be- 
/cause of the relatively low rate 
| collected for industrial power. In 
1944 the average revenue from 
industrial customers in the coun- 
try at large was only 9 mills per 
kwh. whereas the average return 
|from commercial business was 2.7 
cents per kwh. and the average 
return from domestic customers 
was 3.5 cents per kwh. In. other 
words, on the average, domestic 
_business returned to companies 
about four times what the indus- 
trial business paid and the com- 
/mercial business returned about 
three times. Now to be sure, aver- 
age figures are a little mislead- 
| ing because rate schedules are set 
up with various increments. I 
|have explored this angle, how- 
'ever, and have good authority for 
‘saving that a lot of the industrial 
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business which will be lost has;as well be sold for domestic or 
been returning the companies|commercial purposes. Generally 
only from 5 mills to 8 mills per |‘speaking, it looks as if earnings 
kwh. On the other hand, the do- | before taxes should be back with- 
mestic business which they have | in a year or two after the war at 
hope of picking up will usually | the point where they have been 
return at least 142 cents or 2 cents | during the war period. This is 
per kwh. and in most instances it/ Mot an offhand statement but is 
will be more than this. based on some very careful 

It should be obvious to every-| studies which companies have 
body that the commercial load |madé. One of the most impres- 
can be quickly and easily built up|Sive was introduced something 
with the cessation of hostilities.| over a year ago at an SEC hear- 
The roadside hot-dog stands;ing by the Commonwealth & 
which have been closed will re- | Southern Corporation. They went 
open, the corner filling stations | so far as to have every individual 
will be going full blast again and | Company make up a budget of the 
many a small business which has| power they thought they could 
had to shut down while the own-| sell within a couple of years after 
er went to war or went into a de-| the war and went further to es- 
fense plant will again be operat-j| timate their operating expenses 
ing. The residential load has been! before taxes. They were not 
up even in spite of the war and 
utility men with whom I have 
talked agree that possibilities in 
this field are enormous. In 1941, 
for example, the average con- 
sumption per domestic customer 
was under 1,000 kwh. Preliminary 
figures for 1944 indicate that the 
figure rose to around 1,140 kwh. 
This build-up has come in a pe- 
riod when it has been impossible 
for the industry to go after new 
business in any substantial way 
because appliances have been 
practically off the market. Some 
companies expect a 50% increase 


umented with schedules of actual 
gains and losses in revenue which 
they expected. In general, as I 
have said, it looked as if within a 
year or two their earnings would 
be back, overlooking any question 
of where Federal taxes would be. 
One of your own companies, 
Massachusetts Utilities Associates, 
put in a study before the SEC last 
year with somewhat similar con- 
clusions. 

Another consideration which 
enters into the picture is that the 
I companies can concentrate gener- 
in their domestic load five years| ation in their newer and more 
after the war and some companies | efficient plants and make less use 
say the increase will be 100%. In| of high cost plants and purchased 
any event, it is going to be big. A| power. Many companies have had 
lot of new homes are going to be |to use in regular service much of 
built and these will have plenty the time plants which ordinarily 
of uses for electricity. All of the; would be required only for peak 
companies will aggressively sell pot stand-by servicé. Just recently 
merchandise again. A study of the | I did some work on a company 
National Electric Wholesalers As-; which has some business of dis- 
sociation made last year estimated ; tinctly wartime character. Its re- 
that if appliances were back in| turn on such business was about 
the market in 1946 the volume of 8% mills per kwh. On the other 
he Pg a yer Ryd around | hand, although the company can 

ouble that o 6. ere are! generate energy at around 3 mills 
plenty of new or Virtually new | per kwh., its facilities are inade- 
uses coming along including such| quate and it has to buy power 
things as television, air condition- | from other systems at an average 
ing, home frozen food lockers, | cost of 7 mills. Obviously, power 
etc. Rural electrification is a big| which costs 7 mills delivered to 
field which will be further ex- | the company leaves littie, if any, 
ploited as labor and materials are | profit when sold at 84% mills after 
available for line extensions. At} allowing for transmission and dis- 
present less than half of the farms tribution expenses, taxes and 
of the country are electrified, ac- | other items. My point is that a 
re nage Bache erg rast cad Bet- | lot yr gees re Ae are rg 
er standards of lighting are com-|ing the war load at very little 
ing along all the time. People who | profit to themselves and in some 
are fearful that widespread use of | cases it is hard to get back a new 
fluorescent lighting will cut down ; dollar for an old. 
electric consumption overlook the The end of the war will un- 
fact that many installations will! doubtedly mean the repeal of 
be made in such a manner as to| year-round : daylight saving. I 
greatly increase the intensity of | have not yet seen figures for 1944 
| 














the lighting, so there will be no! but it is estimated that in 1943 ap- 
net loss of current sold. proximately 1,600,000,000 , kwh. 

Bear: in mind that the electric | was the amount of savings by 
industry has no_ reconversion | electric customers because of day- 
problems. The electric current; light saving right throu the 
which comes off the bus bar now; winter. The additional current 
for industrial purposes can just (Continued on page 840) 
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used early in the morning was ,relief from taxes, especially excess 
much less than the savings around | profits taxes. Bear in mind that 
the peak hours of the afternoon.|a goodly number of the utility 
This load should come back and |companies have to pay excess 
much of it is in the higher-priced | profits taxes, although the extent 
domestic and commercial cate- | to which a company is hit by these 





tee are 
A Hany ci «ai en 


gories. 


outs will be things of the past. | variable factors. 


The dim-outs and brown- | taxes depends on a number of 


Some companies 


The companies will be relieved of | are setting aside between 15% and 


many extra expenses 


such as|20% of operating revenue for ex- 


guards against sabotage and other |cess profits taxes, and this is a 


wartime precautions. 


My comments so far have re- 
ferred especially to the electric 
companies, but without taking | 
time for details, it seems to me 
that there are plenty of good 
things ahead for the gas com- 
This is particularly | 
to companies 
which will be in the position to 
change over from artificial gas to 
The increase in busi- 
ness which the gas companies can 
get when this conversion is made 
is very impressive. There is a big | 


panies also. 
true in respect 


natural gas. 


field ahead for additional house 


heating by gas and if the price of 


oil stays above pre-war levels, 
sales of gas house-heating instal- 
lations should be easy. The gas 
people have not been asleep and 
they have been working on new 
appliances which should help 
them build their load. For ex- 
ample, just as the war broke out, 
manufacturers of gas equipment 
were getting in the position to 
offer a single self-contained pack- 
age unit for all-year-round air 
conditioning, controlling the heat- 
ing, cooling, humidification and 
filtration of air. In the opinion of 
several companies which went 
into the matter, a 5% saturation 
of homes with this equipment 


would double the net income of ! 


the average gas company. 


Tax Reliefs 
One of the very most important 
items in the post-war outlook for 
utilties is the anticipation of some 


j tot of money. There are plenty of 
them that pay out around 10% of 
‘their revenues for this purpose. 
''There is a general feeling that ex- 
'cess profits taxes will be among 
ithe first to be reduced or repealed 
| after the war. Of course, all of 
ithis money would not become 
‘available for the stockholders as 
'the earnings now subject to ex- 
icess profits taxes would become 
| subject to normal taxes and sur- 
| taxes. However, there should be 
| plenty of salvage for the security 
holders in a lot of these situations. 
All of these things make the post- 
-war position of utilities look bright 
j}and will make their equicy shares 
‘sought for. 
| Another very important consid- 
ieration having a bearing on the 
‘future course of public utility 
common stocks is the search now 
| going on for investments yielding 
'a good return. With bond financ- 
'ing being done on the basis of less 
‘than 3% and with preferred stocks 
‘coming out now to return 4% and 
even less, the investor who has 
| been accustomed to get 5%, 6% 
;or more on his money is hard- 
‘pressed. This is particularly true 
with a private investor. The banks 
have reduced interest rates and 
the insurance companies have cut 
dividends and raised premiums, 
but the private investor does not 
like to cut his budget, especially 
when wartime taxes are high. If 
senior securities of utilities are 
going to continue to command the 


prices which they now do, I am 








wondering how long you will be 
able to buy the good common 
stocks to yield from 5% to 6% 
and in some cases even more. 

So much for the background 
material, and now I would like 
to talk about individual situations. 


Effect of Public Utility Holding 
Act 


The operations of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act have 
brought a lot of new stocks to the 
market and a lot more are still 
to come. There is one section of 
the Act which is particularly re- 
sponsible for this flow of new 
securities, and that is Section 
11(b). Under the terms of Sec- 
tion 11 (b) (1), holding companies 
are restricted to so-called inte- 
grated systems, and to qualify as 
an integrated system it is neces- 
sary for a group of properties to 
be pretty compact. Therefore a lot 
of companies are making moves 
to dispose of outlying properties 
which cannot qualify as part of 
an integrated system. Section 
11 (b) (2) requires an equitable 
distribution of voting power and 
a capital structure which is not 
complicated. This has led to a re- 
vamping of the structures of some 
of these companies with new se- 
curities making their appearances 
as a part of the process. When 
holding companies have had to 
dispose of stocks of subsidiaries, 
they have done it sometimes 
through the medium of an under- 
writing group and at other times 
by direct distribution of shares 
to their own security holders. 
Other moves of a similar nature 
are in prospect. 

Of the stocks which have come 
out by the underwriting route, I 
would mention Idaho Power, Pub- 
lic Service of Colorado and Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power as among 
the earlier ones, and in 1944 we 
had Derby Gas & Electric, Central 
Illinois Electric & Gas and Empire 
District Electric. Coming on to 
the market through distribution to 


security holders have been, among 
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others, the stocks of Philadelphia 
Electric, Consolidated Natural Gas 
and Delaware Power & Light. I 
ask you to recall the price levels 
which prevailed when these stocks 
first came out and compare them 
with the present markets. In the 
case of each company I have men- 
tioned, the experience has been a 
pleasant and profitable one. To 
be sure, this has been partly due 
to a generally rising market, but 
this is not the whole story. After 
these stocks come out it takes a 
certain amount of time for people 
to become educated as to their 
merits, especially when stocks are 





in the hands of the public for the | 


first time. 
which are being distributed 
liquidating dividends, they come 


In the case of siocks | a ; : 
aa | capitalization. Most of these shares 
|/ went to the old preferred stock- 


on to the market in odd lots and |} 


the shares have to be combined 
into larger blocks for investment; 
there is pressure on the market 
while this process is going on. 
After a while these stocks begin 
to get a follo6wing, dealers get to 
work on them and they go into 
the hands of people who are in- 
terested in holding them for long- 
term investment; then the float- 
ing supply gets less and there is 
only one answer—the price goes 
up. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Idaho Power and Houston Light- 
ing, the stocks become well enough 
distributed and are out in large 
enough quantity to warrant listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Just to cite one example of how 
this assimilation process goes on, 
I would mention Delaware Power 
& Light which was distributed to 
the shareholders of United Gas 
Improvement Co. Every holder 
of U. G. I. common received 
1/20th of a share of Delaware 
Power & Light for each share of 
U. G. I. This meant that many 
five-share and ten-share lots of 
Delaware were issued to people 
holding 100 or 200 shares of U. G.I 


The stock began trading around | 


14 and for a long time was in the 
general vicinity of 15. Anyone 


who took the trouble to analyze | 


this stock when it was first avail- 
able could see that it was in the 
same league with such old-time, 
well-recognized stocks as Con- 
necticut Light & Power and Con- 
solidated Gas of Baltimore but the 
price-earnings ratio was substan- 
tially lower. The company began 
paying dividends at the rate of 
20 cents quarterly and made two 
such payments. Then they stepped 
the quarterly payment up to 25 
cents and while no announcement 
was made, I think we are reason- 
ably safe in assuming that the 
stock is on a $1 annual basis. With 
this development, the stock has 
sold up to over 19. This is def- 
initely an investment quality 
stock and its long-term poten- 
tialities have been by no means 
exploited fully. The company 
pays a substantial excess profits 
tax and it operates in a territory 
where post-war prospects are very 
good indeed. It is the type of 
stock which can be appropriately 
held by institutions who buy only 
high-grade equities. For example, 
one insurance company in the 
Middle West bought a block of 
5,000 shares of the stock not long 
after it became available. Ob- 
viously the people who sized up 
the situation when the stock be- 
gan trading and purchased it in 
the early days are now very 
happy. 


Recapitalization Issues 


The same comment could be 
made about Idaho, Central Illinois, 
Empire District and others. I wish 
to emphasize that I think this is 
very likely the pattern that will 
be followed as many of these new 
stocks come on to the market. I 
urge you to be alert as each new 
stock comes along and I think you 
will find very often they sell in 
the early days for less than the 


price which they command after 
they have been out a little while. 

I will give you a preview of 
some of the stocks coming along, 
but first will mention the creation 











of new securities from recapitali- 
zations. For example, the old 
preferred stockholders of Com- 
munity Power-& Light had their 
preferred shares converted into 
common shares and in due course 
these were exchanged for common 
shares of a strong operating com- 
pany, Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice. There was an offering of some 
of the Southwestern common a 
couple of years ago and the pres- 
ent price is about four times the 
offering price. This is an unusual 
case, perhaps, but it shows how 


i these stocks find a true level. The 


present Puget Sound Power & 
Light common came from a re- 


holders. 1 am not prepared to say 
whether this stock is a bargain at 
present prices but I can savy that 
there is a very wide interest in 
the shares. In giving talks of this 
sort in various cities, I think 
there is no one stock I have been 
asked about as frequently as 
Puget Sound. 

Looking ahead, I might men- 
tion first two pending recapitali- 
zation situations. Within a very 
few weeks I expect that the com- 
mon stock of United Light and 
Railways Company will be on the 
market for the first time. This is 
being distributed to the preferred 
and common _§ stockholders. of 
United Light and Power Co. which 
is being liquidated. The present 
United Light and Power preferred 
will get five shares of United 
Light and Railways common and 
each share of United Light and 
Power common will get 1/20th of 
a share of United Light and Rail- 
ways. This system has been doing 
an aggressive job of trying to in- 
tegrate. It has sold a number of 
properties in outlying areas and is 
concentrating on building up a 
system in the Middle Western 
States of Illinois, lowa, Missouri 
and Kansas. The backbone of 
what promises to be the remain- 
ing system are three strong com- 
panies, Kansas City Power & 
Light, lowa Power & Light and 
Illinois-Iowa Electric & Gas. All 
of these would command high 
price-earnings ratios if directly 
available. The United Light and 
Railways common will probably 
go on a dividend basis fairly 
promptly as the system is in good 
cash position and the management 
recognizes that the old preferred 
stockholders went without divi- 
dends for many years. This stock 
is well worthy of your considera- 
tion for its long-term possibilities. 


Another company which will 


- have a change in its capital struc- 


ture in due course is Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power. This 
company, now a subsidiary of 
Niagara Hudson, controls compa- 
nies in the western part of New 
York with the most important 
operations around Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. The company at 
present has $5 first preferred, 
$1.60 preferred, Class “A” and 
common stocks. The SEC has or- 
dered it to change the three junior 
classes of stock into one class of 
common stock. Two plans were 
submitted for the fulfillment of 
this order, one by the company 
itself and one by its parent 
Niagara Hudson. There is a wide 
divergence in the two plans in so 
far as they relate to the percent- 
age of new common to be given 
to the present $1.60 preferred and 
to the other junior shares. How- 
ever, without going into all of the 
ramifications, I think we can 
safely assume that the $1.60 pre- 
ferred now selling in the general 
vicinity of 22 will have to be 
taken care of in some way to re- 
flect the fact that it has prefer- 
eree of $25 per share plus accrued 
dividends of about $4. Incidentally, 
both recavitalization plans pro- 
vide that the $1.60 preferred shall 
be entitled to an adjusting divi- 
dend at the rate of $1.60 per share 
ner annum for such. period after 


January Ist of this year as it takes 
to make the plan effective. 
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“Dollars at a Discount” 
It is still possible to buy “dol- 


lars at a discount” through the) 


purchase of holding company 


as the company now stands, the 
common stock equity represents 
little, if any, real investment on 
the part of the parent company. 


securities selling for less than| It remains to be seen whether an 


their break-up values. To be sure, 
the spread between market prices 
and estimated break-up values is 
less than it used to be but, on the 
other hand, these holding compa- 
nies are making progress all the 
time toward the completion 
their programs. I will mention 
quickly a few of the holding com- 
pany situations where construc- 
tive developments are likely in 
the next few months. 

The reorganization plan of As- 
sociated Gas & Electric has been 
approved by the SEC and the 
Federal! District Court. It was ap- 
pealed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and the decision of that 
court is looked for almost any 
time now. I realize that the name 
“Associated Gas & Electric” is re- 
pulsive to many investors but 
these people are overlooking what 
has happened in the five years in 
which this system has been oper- 
ated by trustees appointed by the 
Federal Court. Under the terms 
of the reorganization plan the 
present bonds will receive stock 
in a new company. The intrinsic 
values behind this stock are 
greater than the present market 
price of the bonds and the new 
company is set up definitely as a 
liquidating vehicle. That means 
that it is expected in due course 
that the stocks of the underlying 
companies will be distributed al- 
though for tax reasons regional 
holding companies may be con- 
tinued in existence for a while. 
This system has some excellent 
operating properties including 
Metropolitan Edison, Rochester 
Gas & Electric, New York State 
Electric & Gas, New Jersey Power 
& Light, and others. Incidentally, 
Associated Gas bonds are avail- 
able both as listed and unlisted 
securities, so whichever type you 
prefer to work with there is a 
chance for you to take hold in this 
situation. 

Some word should be heard in 
the next few weeks from the Fed- 
eral District Court concerning the 
Standard Gas & Electric plan al- 
ready approved by the SEC. This 
has an unusual feature in that the 
debentures are to be paid off by 
distribution of operating company 
common stocks and cash. If the 
plan is upheld and market levels 
remain as favorable, the items 
to be received on this distribution 
should be worth more than the 
present price of the Standard Gas 
debentures. Included in the pro- 
posed distribution are shares of 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Wis- 
consin Public Service, California 
Oregon Power, Mountain States 
Power and Pacific Gas & Electric. 
Three of these stocks have never 
been in the hands of the public 
before. I have been doing some 
preliminary work on these and am 
particularly impressed with the 
growth prospects in the Oklahoma 
territory. The Wisconsin stock 
will be very popular especially 
in the general section of the coun- 
try where the company operates. 
California Oregon Power has done 
an outstanding job of electric load 
building. The Standard Gas pre- 
ferreds have had quite a rise but 
are still selling at a discount from 
break-up values. The most im- 
portant asset which will be left 
applicable to this stock is the 
common stock of Philadelphia Co. 
controlling utility properties 
around Pittsburgh. 

It begins to look as if National 
Power & Light might finally 
liquidate this year and this would 
probably mean that stocks of 
Carolina Power & Light, Birming- | 
ham Electric, Pennsylvania Power. 
& Light would come on the mar- 
ket. Of these stocks, I think Caro- 
line Power & Light will be the 
most interesting. The Pennsylvania 
Power & Light has just had a very 


of | 








favorable rate base established by 
the Pennsylvania Commission but 


4 


additional investment may have 
to be made in this equity before 
the company is finally cut loose. 


Another situation which may 
be cleaned up this year is Mid- 
land United Co. This has been in 
the courts for about ten years. A 
compromise reorganization plan 
has already been approved by the 
SEC and the Federal Court and is 
now being balloted on by security 
holders. Owners of the $3 pre- 
ferred stock of this company will 
receive shares of Public Service 
Company of Indiana and of a new 
company, Midland Realization Co. 
The stock of Public Service Com- 
pany of Indiana is not new to in- 
vestors but if you have not taken 
a look at it, you should do so as 
it is one of the most promising 
equities from a post-war stand- 
point. The company has been 
making remarkable strides in the 
last few years but inroads of war- 
time taxes have obscured some of 
the achievements if you lcok at 
the company only casually. What 
you should do here is to take a 
look at the trend of net income 
after taking care of all expenses 
and fixed charges but before pro- 
viding for Federal taxes. This 
rose from around $1,865,000 as of 
1938 to about $9,650,000 in the 
most recent 12 months period re- 
ported. Each year showed con- 
sistent increases over the year 
before. This has been due to good 
growth in the territory and also 
to remarkable improvement in 
operating efficiency and savings 
in fixed charges. This company 
is retaining in the business a little 
larger proportion of its earnings 
than some companies which are 
showing less growth but it would 
be foolish to pass up a situation 
of this kind for a difference of 1% 
in current yield when the future 
possibilities are so great. This 
company earned $1.90 a share in 








the 12 months ended November 
30th while excess profits taxes 
provided for in the same period 
amounted to $5 a share. These 
were over 18% of operating rev- 
enues. The salvage for stockhold- 
ers with any relief from taxes 
should be interesting. 


Middle West Corp. will prob- 
ably make another capital distri- 
bution this year. Somewhere along 
the line this company will dis- 
tribute shares of Central and South 
West Utilities for which a recapi- 
talization plan is now pending. 
This latter is a very promising 
system with its service area in the 
part of the country possessing 
some of the best growth prospects. 


Northern States Power of Dela- 
ware has a plan pending which 
will mean issuing common stock 
of Northern States of Minnesota, 
the operating company, for the 
present preferred and class “A” 
stock of the holding company. 
This new common will be a very 
popular medium in the Middle 
Western market. The present pre- 
ferred stock is paying a dividend 
while consummation of the plan is 
awaited. 


Commonwealth & Southern pre- 
ferred is a very good stock for in- 
vestors who want a current re- 
turn, and while the discount from 
immediate break-up values is not 
as large as in some other situa- 
tions, the potentialities on a post- 
war. basis are very great because 
Commonwealth & Southern has 
been one of the systems hardest 
hit by excess profits taxes. Sooner 
or later there will be a distribu- 
tion of underlying securities, al- 
though I am pessimistic about the 
time element in this case because 
of determined opposition to some 
features of the plan in its present 
form. When, as and if the plan 
is consummated, distribution of 
Consumers Power common, Cen- 
tral Illinois Light common and 
other underlying stocks will be 
made. I have made an exhaustive 
study of Consumers Power and am 
extremely enthusiastic about this 
situation. When that common 





stock comes along it will be much 
sought after. Central Illinois Light 
will also be a very desirable stock 
and will have an investment qual- 
ity which will command a high 
price-earnings ratio. 


Other Profit Possibilties 

There are profit possibilities in 
a lot of the other holding company 
Situations like the American 
Power & Light preterreds, Elec- 
tric Power & Light preferreds, 
North American common, Engi- 
neers Public Service common and 
many others which lack of time 
prevents mentioning. The Engi- 
neers Public Service common looks 
particularly attractive for any ac- 
counts not insistent on current in- 
come. The management has indi- 
cated that no dividends are likely 
to be paid on the common for the 
present but, of course, the equity 
is building up for the patient 
holder. 

Needless to say, study and an- 
alysis will reveal situations out of 
line in the utility field just as in 
others and purchases should be 
made thoughtfully and not indis- 
criminately. Furthermore, oppor- 
tunities for profitable exchanges 
often present themselves. For ex- 
ample, at the moment there is a 
spread of about five points be- 
tween the prices of Consolidated 
Edison common and North Amer- 
ican Co. common; yet the latest 
12 months’ consolidated earnings 
were almost identical and the div- 
idend return is similar except that 
North American pays its dividends 
on lots of 100 shares or over in 
stock of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
The net proceeds come out some- 
where near the same. An interest- 
ing point, however, is that Con- 
solidated Edison has been able to 
show only a very modest increase 
in earnings on its common stock 
before Federal taxes in the last 
few years. This comparison of 
earnings before Federal taxes is 
significant as it does away with 
the distortion due to the inequali- 
ties of the tax burdens on differ- 
ent companies. From 1939 to the 


12 months ended Sept. 30, 1944, 











— 
earnings for Consolidated Edison 
common before Federal taxes were 
up from about $34,350,000 to only 
about $38,700,000. In contrast with 
this, consolidated earnings for 
North American common stock 
before income taxes rose from 
around $22,000,000 in 1939 to over 
$37,000,000 in the latest 12 months. 
Consolidated Edison pays no ex- 
cess profits taxes and North Amer- 
ican Co. does. On a number of 
other bases’ of comparison, the 
North American stock looks as if 
it might be the more promising 
stock for the future especially 
as it is selling now for less than 
its break-up value. In my mind, 
there is little question which of 
the two stocks is cheaper in this 
market. 

Another interesting comparison 
is that of the record of Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke in the last few 
years against Commonwealth Edi- 
son. I like Commonwealth Edi- 
son and think it is a desirable 
stock, but Peoples Gas Light has 
been coming along faster than 
some people realize, again because 
of the inroads of excess profits 
taxes. The net income of this 
company before provision for Fed- 
eral taxes increased from about 
$3,150,000 in 1939 to over $11,100,- 
000 in the 12 months ended last 
September, while in the same pe- 
riod the corresponding figure for 
the Commonwealth Edison Co, was 
going up from only $31,300,000 to, 
about $45,500,000. 
Light is appropriating over 15% 
of operating revenues to provide 
for excess profits taxes on normal 
operations, although it is not ae- 
tually paying this amount because 
of non-recurring deductions. 

The utility field is so broad and 
there are so many interesting 
things going on that it is hard to 
cover more than a few situations 
in a brief talk of this kind, but I 
would like to summarize by say- 
ing that the alert investor is going 





to find a lot of interesting oppor- 
tunities in utility securities and 
would do well to watch closely 
developments in this field as they 
unfold. 
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WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 


OTIS & CO. 


PHELPS, FENN & CO. 
PUTNAM & CO. 
IRA HAUPT & CO. 
E.M. NEWTON & COMPANY 
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Bank and Ins 


urance Stocks 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. 


VAN DEUSEN 


A “best-seller” in the pre-1929 era was Stuart Chase’s “Your 


Money’s Worth.” 


It struck a responsive chord with the public, for 


everybody likes to get his money’s worth, including speculators and 
investors. What does the investor in bank stocks today get for his 


money? If he bases his selections 


on facts, he can do very well, but 


if on fancies, he may not do so well, for the relative attractiveness 


and investment 
stocks is far from uniform even 
among New York City’s leaders, 


value of bank¢ 





dividual stocks is very wide, as 
the accompanying tabulation 


In fact the variation among in-| brings out: 








Earning U.S. 
2-14-45 1944 Net Assets Govt's. 
Market Oper. Annual Earning Dividend per$of per $ of 
Price Earnings Dividend Yield Yield Market Market 
Bank of Manhattan... $292 $2.40 $1.00 8.1% 3.4% $15.84 $9.33 + 
Bank of New York--_ 456 30.45 14.00 6.7 3.1 13.04 9.65 
Bankers Trust —_-_-- 50% 3.65 1.40 3 | 2.8 10.47 7.03 
Central Hanover --.. 117 7.42 4.00 6.3 3.4 13.10 9.49 
RFE CAS cematghan 4334 2.54 1.40 5.8 3.2 13.09 8.96 
|) RRSP Si a 55 3.82 1.80 6.9 3.3 11.29 7.61 
Commercial . -.-.-... 5534 4.36 1.60 7.8 2.9 11.35 9.13 
Continental ~.--___-~ 25% 2.01 0.80 8.0 3.2 14.01 6.08 
Corn Exchange —-_-_-- 58 ¥% ‘ 3.96 2.40 6.8 4.1 12.87 11.27 
First National —______ 1,875 103.71 80.00 5.5 4.3 5.50 4.30 
Guaranty Trust ___-_ 357 20.35 12.00 5.7 3.4 10.24 7.35 
Srvew: Teast) 2... 18% 1.17 0.70 6.2 3:7 11.08 7.92 
Manufacturers Trust 615 6.06 2.00 9.8 3.3 14.14 10.39 
National Cify ___.-__ 43% 2.65 1.30 6.1 3.0 13.96 9.69 
New York Trust_-_~_- 109% 7.03 3.50 6.4 3.2 9.98 6.66 
Peene 2. coe ete 467% 4.06 1.50 8.7 32 19.38 12.51 
TB: Drestcicccee: 1,540 94.31 70.00 6.1 - 4.5 4.97 2.96 
PUT is int inte en ctl 7.0% 3.4% $12.02 $8.25 


It will be noted that, based on 
market prices of Feb. 14 and the 
stocks of 17 of New York City’s 
leading commercial banks, oe 
average dollar invested 
commands earning assets of $ 2, 
of which $8:25 are U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. Also, the aver- 
age dividend yield is 3.4%, while 
the average earning yield is more 
than double, being 7.0%. This 
earning yield is based on net 
operating earnings and excludes 
security profits and recoveries. 
If these latter are included, the 
average earning yield would be 
approximately 9.5%. 


The stock which gives the low- 
est dividend yield is Banker’s 
Trust with 2.8%, ineluding the 
20% stock dividend of December, 
1944. The highest dividend yield 
is 45% by United States Trust. 
Manufacturer’s Trust provides the 





# North American 
Cement Corp. 


IA MIVerHC. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Telephone Digby 4-2525 


All Issues 








highest earning yield with 9.8% 
re First National the lowest with 
5.5%. 

Highest earning assets per dol- 
lar of investment are provided by 
Public National. with $19.38; this) 
stock, moreover, provides next to 
the highest earning yield of 8.7%. 
Lowest earning assets per dollar 
are $4.97 by United States Trust, 
and next to lowest are $5.50 by 
First National, both of which 
stocks are also in the low brackets 
on earning yield. With regard to 
U. S. Government securities, Pub- 
lic ranks top with $12.51 per dol- 
lar and U. S. Trust ranks lowest 
with $2.96 per dollar. 

The following six stocks provide 
above-average earning yields: 
Bank of Manhattan, Bankers 
Trust, Commercial National, Con- 
tinental National Bank & Trust, 
Manufacturers Trust and Public 
National. Their average earning 


|yield is 8.3% and their average 


earning assets per dollar are 
$14.20. The 11 remaining banks, 
whose earning yields are below 
average, ‘have an average earn- 
ing yield of 6.2%°and their aver- 
/age earning assets per dollar of 
market are $10.83. Thus there is a 
rough correlation between earn- 
ing assets per dollay and earning 
yield. 

The reason that the correlation 
is not more precise is due, prin- 
cipally, to the wide differences 
that exist between the banks as 
to the character and proportions 
of their earning assets. For ex- 
ample, First National’s Govern- 


ieee ait. i 
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Circulars On Request 
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Fidelity Union Trust Co. 
Firemen’s Insuranée Co. 


American Insurance Co. 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 
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18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
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Clarence Unterberg Stresses 


Protection of Public interest 


(Continued from page 828) 


our business—the stock exchanges, 
the NASD, the Securities Ex- 
change Commission and State 
Commissioners of this area.” 

Continuing, he said: “Before 
proceeding with the few formal 
remarks I want to make, I want 
to express to the governors of 
our Association and to the mem- 
bership as a whole my deep ap- 
preciation of the honor that has 
been paid to me. I can only say 
that my purpose is twofold—to 
serve you as effectively as may 
be in my power and capacity and 
to live up to the wealth of fine 
tradition that has been built up 
by my predecessors in the Presi- 
dency of the Association. The ob- 
ject of the Association is simply 
stated as ‘.... to promote and 
uphold fair and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade, to maintain the 
highest standards of business 
ethics and integrity among the 
Association members, and thus 
promote both the interest of the 
investing public and of its mem- 
bers.’ I pledge you my earnest 
desire to accomplish that purpose 
and assure you no energy will be 
spared in the interests of the wel- 
fare of our organization. 

“Our guests, as I have said, are 
from the exchanges and the na- 
tional body of dealers, the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers.. We have the Commis- 
missioners of the SEC and many 
of the staff of the Commission. 
As between us there probably al- 
ways will be differences. We in 
the over-the-counter business will 
continue to guard our interests 
against what we may consider ex- 
cessive ambitions of the ex- 
changes, and the exchanges, on 
the other hand, will of course 
continue to look to our markets 
for additions to their lists. The 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the members of its staff 
will, I am certain, out of my own 
experience with them, pursue an 
nt 
of the statutés entrusted to them. 
And they will not be surprised to 
hear that we in our Association 
and, I imagine, the exchanges and 








ments represent 69% of total as- 
séts, whereas Bank of Manhat- 
tan’s Governments represent only 
47% of total assets. On the other 
hand, loans and discounts repre- 
sent only 10% of First National’s 
total assets but 29.5% of Manhat- 
tan’s. Another point of difference 
is found in the average maturi- 
ties, and consequently the yields 
of Government holdings. First 
National’s average maturity to 
nearest call date is 5 years and 
4 months compared with Manhat- 
tan’s 4 years and 6 months. An- 
other interesting example is Chase 
National, whose average matur- 
ity for Governments is only 2 
years and 2 months, and since 
these represent 56.2% of total as- 
sets (vs. Manhattan’s 47%), and 
loans and discounts represent 
20.2% (vs. Manhattan’s 29.5%), it 
should follow that Chase’s earn- 
ing yield would be lower than 
Manhattan’s; and so it is, being 
5.8% compared with 8.1%. How- 
ever, Chase is the largest bank 
in the world and enjoys the pres- 
tige that naturally goes with this 
distinction, and the investor must 
pay for this. Nevertheless, the 
stock of Chase is one of the mar- 
ket favorites and has given a good 
account of itself since the lows of 
April, 1942, appreciating 121% 
compared with an average of ap- 
proximately 90%. 

“All roads lead to Rome,” and 
all studies as to the relative in- 
vestment values of bank stocks, 
or any other stocks, lead inevi- 
tably to the conclusion that care- 
ful selection coupled with a fair 
degree of diversification are es- 
sential if one is to achieve reason- 
ante, satisfactory investment re- 
sults. 


| the NASD, too, do not. intend tof 
be quiescent when any one of us 
is in disagreement with them. 
But let no one of us lose sight of 
the one duty each of us in our 
own field has assumed or had 
delegated to us—protection of the 
public interest. If we always re- 
member that our ultimate success 
will be measured by how well 
we discharge that obligation I, for 
one, think that all else that in- 
tervenes is but a passing matter. 
More than that, I believe that if 
in our relations we keep that ob- 
jective in mind, some of our dif- 
ferences will be simpler of solu- 
tion. There should not at this 
date be room for disputes as be- 
tween us which can be settled 
only in the heat of selfish con- 
troversy. There is opportunity for 
all in the business. Competition 
is the health of trade, and so long 
as we keep always before us our 
common objective the future is 
assured. 

<In more direct ways oppor- 
tunities if not demands beckon us. 
Of considerable personal interest 
to me over a period of years and 
in a most active sense for the past 
year, the subject of newspaper 
quotations on over-the-counter 
securities has been primary. I 
have been gratified to find that 
among the members of our Asso- 
ciation there is an intense inter- 
est in advancing the business’ 
service in the field. Quotations, 
it is generally recognized, are an 
instrument through which our 
markets can be extended and our 
everyday business advanced. 
These quotations should be the 
most accurate that can be com- 
piled, should be completely po- 
liced and their publication ever 
widened. The principle that our 
over-the-counter market revolves 
around both a wholesale and re- 
tail market is vital to the ad- 
vancement of that goal and that 
princi le can be more widely dis- 
semimated through the circulation 
of actual retail quotations. 


“Our Association and those en- 
gaged in the securities business 
everywhere have another com- 
pelling responsibility to the pub- 
lic. The New York Security Deal- 
ers have gone forcefully on rec- 
ord with a most constructive 
pledge on the score of public in- 
vestments in defense and war 
bonds. It has said that it believes 
these bonds to be the best invest- 
ments in the world and that their 
holders should not be induced to 
sell them in promotional schemes 
of whatever type. I am sure that 
I speak for every member of our 
Association as well as every hon- 
orable broker and dealer in the 
country when I say that that vow 
will be universally observed. 

“More than ten million of our 
men and women are serving their 
country tonight in the uniforms | 
of our military services. Hun- | 
dreds of thousands of them are 
at this moment engaged in battle 
with the enemy. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of them will be 
casualties before another day has 
closed. It is the least we, to whom 
they look to guide and protect the 


home front, shall not indulge in 
selfish acts when they give so 
much in complete unselfishness 
and anonymity. Our duty is clear. 
I’m sure we will not shirk it.” 


Schram to Address 
N. Y. Chamber Mar. | 


Emil Schram, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be the guest speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 








Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 


3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 





Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund i _... 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 
£23, 710,0¢ 000 

Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1944 _________£208,627,093 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


K.B.E., 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With 
branches in all States of Australia, in New 
Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and London 
it offers the most complete’ and efficient 
banking service to investors, traders and 
travellers interested in these countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements = Banks 
througheut the U. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . 
RESERVE FUND . 


£3,000,000 . 
. £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital _..£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund___ .__£2,200,090 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


N. Y. Finance institute 
Course in Science 
Of Selling Securities 


As a result of the popular de- 
mand by the securities sales fra- 
ternity, the New York Institute of 
Finance, successor to the New 
York Stock Exchange Institute, is 
again conducting a course in “The 
Science of Selling Securities Suc- 
_cessfully.” This course, a practical 
exposition of all phases of securi- 
ties merchandising, will begin 
Feb. 27th, with enrollment already 
reflecting the increased public in- 
terest in investments. Frank M. 
Cryan, general partner in Brady 
& Co., will continue as instructor. 

The first lecture of the series 
will be given at 5:30 p. m. on Feb- 

















York at 65 Liberty street at noon 
on March 1, ’ 


ruary 27th at the Institute, 20 
Broad Street, New York City. 
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SEC Bars Unlisted Trading 
On Curb in Five Stocks 


| 


Upholds NASD and the Issuers’ Protests Against Exchange Dealings. | 
SEC Points to Necessity for Imposing Restrictions on Issuers and Their | 
Officers Equivalent to Those Required on Regularly Listed Securities | 
If Applications Were Granted. Rejects Compulsory Listing Policy. 


A contest between the securities exchanges and the over-the- 
counter dealers, for the time being at least, was brought to a con- 
clusion on Feb. 19 when the Se-*— 


| 





sion in Philadelphia denied the | tension of unlisted trading neces- 
application of the New York | sary and appropriate in the public 
Curb Exchange to extend un-|/interest or for the protection of 
listed trading privileges to five |investors,” as provided for by Sec- 
common stocks. The Curb’s ap-/|tion 12(F) (3) of the Securities 
plication was made on the ground | Exchange Act of 1934. The stocks 
there exists in the vicinity of the | involved were the common shares 
Exchange “sufficiently widespread of the Lukens Steel Co., Merck & 


public distribution of such secur-/|Co., Inc., Public Service Co. of | listed trading on an Exchange 


and Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. The application for trading 
in the Northern Natural Gas Co. 
shares was conditionally approved 
by the SEC, for the reason that it 
was a Registered Company under 
the Public Utility Holding Act, 
and that there was no holder of 


|more than 10% of the shares. 


The case, which was the first 


‘of its kind relating to unlisted 
|common stocks was brought be- 
| fore the SEC last Fall, and hear- 


ings were conducted, at which 


curities and Exchange Commis- | activities therein to render the ex- | attorneys for the NASD and for 


the companies, presented their ob- 


| jections to the Curb’s application. 


A point in question related to the 
definition of “the vicinity” of the 
Curb. However, in its decision 
the SEC based its denial of the 
application mainly on the ground 
that to grant the privilege of un- 


ity and sufficient public trading | Indiana, Warner & Swasey Co.,| would require that it subject the 





directors, to “substantially equiva- 
lent duties and obligations” as 
those of concerns which had regu- 
larly applied for registered list- 
ing. This would mean that any 


holder of 10% or more of an “un- 
listed” company’s securities would 
be required to report his dealings 
in the stocks to the Commission 
and also that the _ restrictions 
against “short selling would ap- 
ply to them.” It would mean also 
the enforcement of “proxy” regu- 
lations. If these ‘“‘statutory duties” 
were not attached to a grant of 
unlisted trading privileges, the 
SEC contended, then “it is right 
that every issuer of a registered, 
large, active and widely dis- 
tributed and active issue should 
be freed of the statutory duties or 





| issuers, their officers and their | be freely admitted to the unlisted 


trading without consideration of 
the existence or imposition of 
equivalent duties.” It added that 
in view of the fact that the com- 
panies did not voluntarily apply 
for the Exchange’s trading privi- 
leges, the exercise of the power 
to grant these privileges under 
Section 12 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act, which requires sub- 
stantially the same restrictions as 
on registered securities, should be 
“exercised with caution.” Other- 
wise, it would amount to imposing 
on the unregistered companies and 
their officers without their con- 
sent the same conditions as im- 
posed on registered companies. It 
would, in the words of the SEC, 
“in effect thrust registration upon 
them,” 


— 
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I made the trip to Georgia to find out one important thing. Our Engineers’ report had been 


= 


very favorable 


Bi 
2 


ad 


HOW MUCH BETTER IT IS 
TO LIVE AND WORK 


AMONG SUCH PEOPLE 


that there is a widespread spirit of friendliness, mutual respect and confidence between workers 


: Abundant raw materials . .:. plenty of good soft water... year-round mild climate. 
Dependable electric power at low rates .. . excellent 

transportation facilities . . . ample post-war labor supply, 

especially in the smaller towns. A sound tax structure. 


But to me one thing was even more important: The kind 


of people we must work with and get 


along with. It won’t take you long to find out 


and management in Georgia. Here are a people—99% native-born—whose American 
tradition of fair play is bred-in-the-bone. A people who believe in business enterprise and welcome 


new industry. A people with a deep-rooted conviction 


that an honest day’s pay deserves an honest day’s 


work. How much better it is to 


such people! 


live and work among 





In many of Georgia’s excellent small towns where there are no large indus- 
tries, you will find an ample post-war supply of intelligent, adaptable, friendly 
E workers. Our staff of industrial engineers has assembled accurate data on 
favorable industrial sites for specific lines of manufacture. Write Industrial 
Development Division, GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

















PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 
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Says Bretton Woods Proposals Do Not Provide 
For Exchange Stabilization 


(Continued from page 826) 
tary fund contains anything which 
provdes for stabilizing the cur- 
rencies of the countries that be- 
came participants in the scheme. 

Furthermore, to bring about 
stabilization of the currencies of 
members it would be necessary 
for them to balance their budgets 
and to live within their income. 
A balanced budget is an absolute 
prerequisite to the stabilization of 
the currency of any country. No 
slightest hint is given in the Bret- 
ton Woods proposal that. even re- 
motely suggests the need for bal- 
ancing- budgets as a requirement 
for stabilizing currencies. 

The President says further: 
It does not create. a single 
money for the world. 


This can be very misleading. 
Section 1 (a) of article IV pro- 
vides as follows: 

The par value of the currency 
of each member shall be ex- 
pressed in terms of gold as a 
common denominator or in 
terms of the United States dol- 
lar of the weight and fineness 
in effect on July 1, 1944. 


What terms could possibly be 
“used to state more plainly that 
there shall be created a single 
money for international transac- 
tions than those contained in this 
paragraph? It provides that the 
par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in 
terms either in some unnamed 
unit of gold or in terms of the 
United States dollar. 


Now, whether the par value of 
the currency of a member was 
expressed in terms of a gold 
unit or in terms of the dollar, the 
arrangement would of necessity 
eventuate in a single currency for 
the world, certainly for interna- 
tional financial transactions. The 
par values of the currencies of all 
member countries would be reg- 
ulated by either a selected unit of 
gold or the dollar 

Should it be argued that the 
unit of value chosen to regulate 
the par values of members’ cur- 
rencies applies only to the trans- 
actions of the fund, that it would 
not involve those exchange trans- 


unit of account chosen by the 
fund would not become a single 
world money, the answer is that 
there cannot be more than one 
international standard of value. 
In fact, the Bretton Woods pro- 
posal takes care of this by vesting 
in the fund the power to regulate 
and control the. world price of 
gold. 

Furthermore, the way is. left 
open ‘in this paragraph for the 
adoption by the fund of Keynes’ 





“Bancor,’ or Morgenthau’s 
“Unitas,” or any one of numerous 
other terms which have been sug- 
gested to designate the interna- 
tional unit-of value. = 

The President, in his message, 
categorically denies that’ the 
scheme proposes to set up a “su- 
pergovernment,” which also is un- 
true. The Bretton Woods propo- 
sal, even standing by itself, pro- 


poses the establishment of a 
world government. The body 
governing the fund would be 


vested with broad powers to pass 
legislation which would vitally 
affect the internal policies of the 
United States as well as other 
countries. Most of the decisions 
of the fund would be effectuated 
by a majority vote. Since the 
United States would have only 
27% of the votes, the other coun- 
tries would be-im control, so far 
as this aspect of the apportion- 
ment of control is concerned. 
Article XVII provides for amend- 
ments to the proposals of the 
scheme. It provides for amend- 
ing every provision in it with 
the exception of three, namely, 
the right to withdraw. from the 
fund, the provision that no change 
in the members’ quota shall be 
made without its consent, and the 
provision that no change may be 
made in the par value of a mem- 
ber’s currency except on the pro- 
posal of*that member. 
does not apply to the provision 
relating to making uniform 
changes in the par values of mem- 
bers’ currencies. 

In appraising the true signifi- 





cance of this proposal for an in- 
ternational monetary set-up, it 


|to the international body. 


This last, 





actions -that took place outside ' should be realized first of all that 
the fund and that, therefore, the | 


the Congress of the United States 
would lose its power over our 
money which the Constitution 
vests in it. That power would go 
The 
President, as the representative 
of the United States, would be in 
control of 27% of that power. 
With respect to some of the pro- 
visions, he would have. what 
might be termed veto power, but 
it must be realized that the pur- 
poses and general plan of the 
scheme are such as would.make 
the President an integral part of 
the world body in a manner sim- 
ilar to that of a Congressman rep- 
resenting his particular district 
but at the same time also the Na- 
tional Government as a whole un- 
der the Constitution. 

Here are a few examples of the 
power of legislation that would 
be given to the scheme. 

The fund could by a majority 
vote amend article IV, section 1 
(a), which provides that the par 
value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in 
terms of gold as a common de- 
nominator or -in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight 
and fineness in effect on July 1, 
1944, and make the unit of value 
of the world whatever it pleased. 

It is provided that a country 
may borrow from the fund an 
amount equal to its quota. This 
could be changed by a majority 
vote so as to make is possible for 
a country to borrow in excess of 
its quota. 

The proposal provides for the 
payment of small interest charges 
on loans made by the fund. This 
could be stricken by a majority 
vote so as to reduce or even elim- 
inate all .interest charges. It 
should be recalled that Morgen- 
thau’s draft proposal contained no 
provision for interest charges. 

By amendment the United 
States could be made to directly 
assume debts owed by Great 
Britain to India, Egypt, South 
American, Scandinavian, and 
other countries which amount to 
upward of $12.000,000,000. It 
should be remembered that Mor- 
genthau’s two first draft p.‘opo- 
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protection right from the start. Let a rep- 
resentative show you how little you need 
to lay aside for a substantial amount of 
life insurance. 


Call local office 
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sals provided, at the suggestion 
of Lord Keynes, for the assump- 
tion by the United States of those 
debts. 

Numerous other similar changes 
in the law which created this in- 
ternational scheme could be made 
by the international: body. 


Furthermore, President Roose- 
velt’s statement that this does not 
set up a world government is not 
in harmony with the thought ex- 
pressed by the father of this 
scheme, Lord John Maynard 
Keynes. In his proposal for an 
International Clearing Union, he 
says: 

The Union might become the 
pivot of the future economic 
government of the world. 

Without it other more desir- 
able ‘developments will find 
themselves impeded and un- 
supported. With it, they will 
fall into their place as parts of 
an ordered scheme. 

The Union might set up a 
clearing account in favor of in- 
ternational bodies charged with 
post-war relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction. But it could 
go much further than this. For 
it might supplement contribu- 
tions received from _ other 
sources by granting preliminary 
overdraft facilities in favor of 
these bodies, the overdraft be- 
ing discharged over a period of 
years out of the reserve fund 
of the Union, or, if necessary, 
out of a levy on surplus credit 
balances. . . 


The Union might set up an 
account in favor of any super- 
national policing body which 
may be charged with the duty 
of preserving the peace and 
maintaining international order. 
If any country were to infringe 
its properly authorized orders, 
the policing body might be en- 
titled to request the governors 
of the Clearing Union to hold 
the clearing account of the de- 
linquent country to its order 
and permit no further transac- 
tions on the account except by 
its authority. This would pro- 





vide an excellent machinery for 
enforcing a financial blockade. 

The Union might set up an 
account in favor of. interna- 
tional bodies charged with the 
management of a commodity 
control, and might - finance 
stocks of commodities held by 
such. bodies, allowing them 
overdraft facilities on their ac- 
counts up to an agreed maxi- 
mum. By this means the finan- 
cial problem of buffer stocks 
and ever-normal = granaries 
could be effectively attacked. 

The Union might be linked 
up with a board for interna- 
tional investment. It might act 
on behalf of such a board and 
collect for them the annual 
service of their loans by auto- 
matically debiting the clearing 
account of the country con- 
cerned, ... 

There are various methods by 
which the Clearing Union could 


use its influence and its powers ~ 


to maintain stability of prices 
and to control the trade cycle. 
.. . If an international invest- 
ment or development corpora- 
tion is also set up together with 
a scheme of commodity con- 
trols for the control of stocks 
of the staple primary products, 
we might come to possess in 
these three institutions a power- 
ful means of combating the 
evils of the trade cycle, by ex- 
ercising contractionist or ex- 
pansionist influence on _ the 
system as a whole or on par- 
ticular sections. This is a large 
and important question which 
cannot be discussed adequately 
in this paper; and need not be 
examined at length in this place 
because it does not raise any 
important issues affecting the 
fundamental constitution of the 
proposed Union. It is mentioned 
here to complete the picture of 
the wider purposes which the 
foundation of the Clearing 
Union might be made to serve. 
In line with Lord Keynes’ sug- 
gestion for world government, the 
President recommended in the 





the war?” 


for the future.” 


Total Admitted Assets 
Total Liabilities 
General Surplus Fund 


A report of the hopes and 
ambitions of 7,000,000 people 


SOME DAY the question will be asked: “ What did you do in 


Some will reply: “I was in the midst of the fighting,” or “I was 
in war work.” But the great majority will say: “I just carried on 
at the job. I bought war bonds — observed the ration rules — 
paid my debts — kept the children in school — laid a little aside 


Just carrying on never seems important, yet it is, because it is 
carrying on in the right way which makes America a land dif- 
ferent from all others. Playing the game fairly — keeping the 
home together — giving the children a chance to share the future 
of America —living our lives in the way of our own choosing — 
providing for our own futures. ; , 

In John Hancock seven million people are banded together 
for the purpose of making these hopes and ambitions come true. 


82nd Annual Report 
December 31, 1944 


Total Insurance in Force 
Securities carried at $296,707.00 in the above statement 
are deposited for purposes required by law 
This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pen- 
sion and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 


$1,631,326,701.06 
$1,489 962,489.71 
$141 364,211.35 


$6,803, 793,028.00 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If ycu contemplate making 


additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to THe FInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—H. Robinson 


| (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


| LOS ANGELES, CAL. — Ham- 


Hyde is with Russell, Berg & Co.,| mond W. Jones has become as- 


75 Federal Street. 





(Special to THe FminaNnciAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Dorothea S. 
Kidder has joined the staff of 
Trusteed Funds, Inc., 33 State St. 





(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Philip G. 
Hovey has become associated with 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co., 916 
Baltimore Avenue. 





(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Thomas 
R. Peirsol, Jr. has become con- 
mected with Blyth & Co., Inc., 215 
West Sixth Street. 


|& Company, 


|sociated with Gross, Van Court 
639 South Spring 
Street. isi 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PALM BEACH, FLA.—William 


| H. Cates is with Truman A. Lifsey 


Co., First National Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FinanctaL- CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ME.—tLester A. 
King has become affiliated with 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, 36 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Carl B. 
Weigel has been added to the staff 





of Conrad, Bruce & Co., 316 West 
Sixth Avenue. 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Oklahoma Gas 
And Electric Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
headed a group of 135 dealers 
which on Feb. 21 offered $35,000,- 


000 Oklahoma Gas and Electric | 


Co. first mortgage bonds, Series 
due Feb. 1, 1975, 2°4%, at 101% 
and accrued interest. Proceeds 
from the sale of the bonds are to 
be applied towards the redemp- 
tion of all of the $35,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, 334% Series due 
1966, presently outstanding. 

The bonds, in the opinion of 
counsel, will be secured by an 
indenture which, except for per- 
missible encumbrances and cer- 
tain express exceptions, will con- 
stitute a first mortgage lien upon 
all property now owned by the 
company. 


Associated with Halsey, Stuart | 


& Co., Inc. in the offering are: 


Bear, Stearns & Co. Haligarten & 


|Hawkins & Co., Ince., Heller, 
‘Bruce & Co., J. H. Hilsman & Co., 
|Inc., Hirsch & Co., Indianapolis 
‘Bond and Share Corp., Janney & 
'Co., Jenks, Kirkland & Co., John- 
'son, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Kal- 
i'man & Co., Inc., Thomas Kemp 
|& Co., A. M. Kidder & Co., Laird, 
|Bissell & Meeds, Loewi & Co., 
|Martin, Burns & Corbett, Inc., 
| Marx and Co., Mason-Hagan, Inc., 
| Mason, Moran & Co., A. E. Masten 
& Co., Morris Mather & Co., Mc- 
|Donald-Moore & Co., McMaster, 
‘Hutchinson & Co., Wm. J. Me- 
‘ricka & Co., Inc., Metropolitan St. 
| Louis Co., Milhous,.Martin & Mc- 
| Knight, Inc., E. W. & R..C. Miller 
'& Co., Minsch, Monell & Co., 
| Moors & Cabot, Mosle and More- 
‘land, Nashville Securities Co., 
'Newburger & Hano, Newhard, 
/\Cook & Co., Nusloch, Baudean & 
‘Smith, Alfred O’Gara & Co., 
|O’Neal, Alden & Co., Inc., Pacific 
'Co. of California, Park-Shaugh- 
inessy & Co., Patterson, Copeland 
& Kendall, Inc., Peters, Writer & 
| Christensen, Inc., Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, F. L. Putnam & Co., 


Co., Otis & Co., Inc., Phelps, Fenn |Inc., Quail & Co., The Ranson- 
& Co., R. W. Pressprich & Co.,|Davidson Co., Inc., Rauscher, 
William Blair & Co., Putnam & (Pierce & Co., Daniel F. Rice and 
Co., Dempsey & Co., Granbery,; |Co., George V. Rotan Co., Russ & 





Marache & Lord, Ira Haupt & Co., 
The Milwaukee Co., Mullaney, 
Ross & Co., E. M. Newton & Co., 
Allison-William Co., Ames, Eme- 
rich & Co., Inc., Arnhold and S. 
Bleichroeder, Inc., Atkinson, 
Jones & Co., Atwill and Co., A. E. 
Aub & Co., Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, The Bankers Bond Co., 
Inc., Barrow, Leary & Co., Jack 
M. Bass & Co., Baum, Bernheimer 
Co., Bingham, Sheldon & Co., 
Bioren & Co., Boettcher and Co., 


Braun, Monroe & Co., Brooke, 
Stokes & Co., Brooke, Tin- 
dall & Co., Caldwell Phillips 


Co., John B. Carroll & Co., C. F. 
‘Cassell & Co., City Securities 
Corp., Richard W. Clarke & Co., 
Cohu & Torrey, C. C. Collings & 
Co., Inc., Cooley & Co., Courts & 
Co., Cruttenden & Co., Dallas 
Union Trust Co., Davis, Skaggs & 
Co., R. L. Day & Co., Dewar, 
Robertson & Pancoast, Dittmar & 
Co., John M. Douglas, R. J. Ed- 
wards, Inc., Clement A. Evans & 
Co., Inc., Farwell, Chapman & Co., 
Ferris & Hardgrove, The First 
Cleveland Corp., Foster & Mar- 
shall, Green, Ellis & Anderson, 
Greenman & Cook, Inc., Gregory 
& Son, Inc., Hannahs, Ballin & 
Lee, Harley, Haydon & Co., Car- 
ter H. Harrison & Co., Robert 





message here referred to the fol- 
lowing: 
The establishment of the food 
‘and agriculture organization of 
the United Nations, broadening 
and strengthening of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, inter- 
national agreement for the re- 
duction of trade barriers, the 
control of cartels and the or- 
derly marketing of world sur- 
pluses of certain commodities, 
a revision of the Export-Import 
‘Bank, and an international oil 
agreement. 





|Co., Scott & Stringfellow, Season- 
'good & Mayer, Robert Showers, 
| Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Smart & 
| Wagner, Inc., Starkweather & Co., 
iSterne, Agee & Leach, Stifel, 
|Nicolaus & Co., Inc., Stix & Co., 
|Walter Stokes & Co., Thomas H. 
| Temple Co., Thomas & Co,. E. W. 
Thomas and Co., Townsend, Dab- 
ney & Tyson, Wachob-Bender 
|Corp., H. C. Wainwright & Co., 
|Washburn Co., Watkins, Morrow 
|& Co., Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
| Weil & Arnold, Welsh, Davis & 
Co., Wheelock & Cummins, Inc., 
|White, Hattier & Sanford, The 
White Phillips Co., Inc., George 
H. Willis & Co., Woodard-Elwood 
& Co., Wurts, Dulles & Co., 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner, F. S. 
Yantis & Co., Inc., and Yarnall 
& Co. 


Now Francoeur & Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Francoeur, 
Moran & Company, 39 South La 
Salle Street, announces the change 
in the firm name to Francoeur & 
Company, as of February 15, 1945. 


There has been no change in the 





pany. Mr. L. V. Francoeur, Pres- 
ident, started in business in 1933 
as Francoeur & Company, the 
firm becoming Francoeur, Moran 
& Company in 1938. 

Mr. Francoeur’s investment ex- 
| perience dates back to 1914, hav- 
ing been associated with Peabody, 
Houghteling & Company until 
1929, at which time he became 
Resident Manager of Hale, Waters 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 

The firm deals in general mar- 
ket securities and, in addition, has 
specialized during the past several 
years in church and institutional 
’ financing. 








The Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


reports on its progress in 


serving human needs 





THe PURPOSE cf The 
Equitable is to serve human 
needs—to enable policy- 
. holders through co-operative 
action to achieve security to 
a degree that would not be 
possible through individual effort alone. 


The Equitable during the past year con- 
tinued to grow in usefulness to the American 
public and to the war economy of the na- 
tion. A total of $609,026,0C0 of new 
Equitable life insurance was purchased ia 
1944. This volume is a tribute to the forc- 
sight and patriotism of a large proportion 
of the American people, who are refraining 
from spending their money needlessly and 
instead are putting it aside for the future. 





It is likewise a tribute to the work of 
Equitable agents in carrying the story of 
life insurance and its benefits to the public. 
Most people, even though they realize their 
need for the protection that life insurance 
provides, tend to defor its purchase and 
must be persuaded to do thet which will 
mean much to their welfare and happiness. 


The aggregate of Eouitable protection at 
the year-end was $5,697,754,000—a record. 


Benefit payments to policyholders and 
their families averaged $26,000 an hour 
throughout the past year, a total of 
$230,992,000. 


The increase in dividend rates on most 
types of policies, put into effect last year, is 
being continued for 1945, thus maintaining 
the /ow net cost of Equitable protection. An 
aggregate of $43,801,000 is scheduled for 
cistribution to policyholders as dividends 
during 1945. ; 


The Equitable continued to grow in finan- 
cial strength during 1944, assets increasing 
$318,329,000, a larger gain thaa in any pre- 
vious year. Total assets are $3,507,983,000. 


Holdings of United States Government 
obligations have increased to $1,568,317,- 
000, representing policyholder funds direct- 
ly helping to speed victory. In addition to 
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the purchase of Government securities, The - 
Equitable made diversified investments in ~ 


corporate securities in 1944 at an average 
yield of 3.51%. 


Life insurance is serving well in the war. 
It has extended and enlarged its protection 
of the American Family. It has helped those 
in distress. It has encouraged thrift and 
combated inflation. It has. contributed greatly 
to the financing of the war. 


In the peacetime future of our country; 
life insurance will be an equally dynamic 
factor. While continuing as a bulwark of 
family security, its investment funds will 
help industry speed reconversion and exe 
pand production, thereby providing jobs. 


Life insurance investment funds have’ 
played an important role inthe development 
of America. What life insurance has done.in 
the past to aid the national economy, it will 
do on an even vaster scale and with larger 
inspiration in the America of tomorrow. 


Miley ie 


PRESIDENT 







—with real-life pictures - 
and examples. Helps you {- 
arrange yourownlife < : 
éusurance to get the || 

greatest values. No 
obligation, Fill in 


send to local office be- 
low or to 393 Seventh Avenue 
New York J, N. Y. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


<1 Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws cf New York State 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 “4 


Assets 
Cash. cccccccccesess eecce ebedbeooee 69,233,004 


Bonds (including $6,157,046 on 
deposit with public authorities) 


United StatesGovernment Bonds 1,568,217,000 


Other Bonds. eeeeeeeeeeeene eeeee 1,186,278,055 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 29,217,393 
Common Stocks. .......+...ee0. ‘ 882,857 
Mortgage Loans. ..ccccccesccccs es 422,600,542 
Real Estate. @eeneeeeeeeeeeeeve eeeee 49,780,359 
Loans on Society’s Policies..... -» 130,187,180 
Interest and Rentals Due and 

MOO ik hn 64-00 dia a ee 006 - 24,618,683 
Premiums Receivable and Other 

ASSCtS. sees: eee eeveee eeeneeeeeeae " 26,868,388 





Total Admitted Assets.........$3,507,983,461 





Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 


Reserves for Policy and Contract 
Liabilities. eeeereeeeevreeeeeeeeee -$3,195,182,932 


Policyholders’ Prepaid Premiums, 40,952,821 
Reserve for Taxes. .........000. os 8,820,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities........ ‘ 8,516,012 
1945 Dividend Apportionment..... 43,801,346 
Reserve for Unrealized Apprecia- 

tion in Value of Non-Amortizable 

Bonds and Stocks. ........ccees 24,360,689 


(Excess of market or amortized value, 
whichever is lower, over ledger value) 


Total Reserves and Other 
Rens i's 6 bec. 6-Wces Seedswws $3,321,633,800 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus)..:... 181,719,661 
Other Contingency Reserves...... 4,630,000 
Total Reserves, Other Liabilities 

and Surplus. ........++++++++$3,507,983,461 








In-accordance with requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, all other bonds and stocks are valued at 
the market quotations furnished by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners or at amortized value (in the case of bonds), whichever is lower. 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s | 
165 Broadway 4's | 
61 Broadway 6’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 42’s | 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N.Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


~ 40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY !-953 




















Real Estate 


Securities 


Prudence Bonds 


m_— k ae 








JOYCE, KUEHNER & CO. 


Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Ass’n 


29 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Teletype: NY 1-2236 
Telephone: Digby 4-5544 




















Specialists in 


REAL ESTATE 


| SECURITIES 


* 


C. H. TIPTON 


SECURITIES CORP. 


Members of N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-0510 




















Gillett With Fewel & Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Frank 








W. Gillett is affiliated with Fewel 
& Co., 453 South Spring Street. 


* 











41 Broad Street, New York 4 


SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 





Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


HAnover 2-2100 














ACTIVE MARKETS 


50 BROADWAY 


3-6s 1946 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Dighy 4-2870 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








Real Estate Securities 


Digest of Trustees’ Bulletins on New York Title & 


Mortgage Company Series Certificate 
Series BK Mortgage Certificates—During 1944 the Trustees sold 


11 properties and secured satisfactions of 4 mortgages. 


Since the 


appointment of the Trustees 59 properties have been sold and satis- 
factions of 12 mortgages have been secured. The book investment 
in the 11 properties sold in 1944 amounted to $415,520. An asset 
gain to the Trust Estate in the amount of $18,391 resulted from these 


sales. 
mortgages which were satisfied 
amounted to $323,757.20. They 
were satisfied at a discount of 
only $5,442.34. Total cash income 
for 1944 from mortgages and real 
estate amounted to $602,421.64, 
equivalent to a 5.27% return on 
the book cost. During 1944 prin- 
cipal distributions totaled 6% and 
interest distributions totaled 5% 
on the reduced face amount of the 
certificate which as of Jan. 1, 1945, 
was $830 for each original $1,000. 


Series C-2 Mortgage Certificates 
—During 1944 the Trustees sold 
properties and mortgages having 
a book cost of $5,408,609.53. New 
mortgages created by sales of 
properties amounted to $2,535,000. 
Cash received from sales amount- 
ed to $1,920,362.65. The sum of 
$473,946.22 was received on ac- 
count of the guaranty and general 
claims and allocated to the prin- 
cipal account. The principal prop- 

held by the Trustees at the 
be of the year amounted 
to $22,509,915.92. At the end of 
the year it had been reduced to 
$19,265,205.60. Assets in the prin- 
cipal account as of Dec. 31, 1944, 
included 33 mortgage and 32 fee- 
owned properties exclusive of the 
Hampshire House. Interest dis- 
tributions for 1944 totaled 4%, 


principal distributions 10% to re- 
duce the face amount of each 
original $1,000 certificate to $820. 





The book cost of the 4° 





Series F-1 Mortgage Certifi- 
cates—During 1944 the Trustees 
sold 2 properties for all cash to- 
taling $373,000. Also 16 other 
properties were sold, the total 
sales price being $4,005,000, the 
sum of $638,500 being received in 
cash and the balance being rep- 


resented by purchase money mort- 


gages. Total cash in the principal 
account at the beginning of the 
year amounted to $268,410.24. This 
sum increased by the cash from 
sales and from amortization pay- 
ments ‘on and sale of mortgages 
amounting to about $329,000 plus 
$334,000 claim money received 
plus a few miscellaneous items 
enabled the Trustees to distrib- 
ute $1,629,821.27 principal to cer- 
cificate holders and leave a cash 
principal account balance at the 
end of the year amounting to 
$247,762.67. The income account 
cash balance at the beginning of 
the year amounted to $39,980.36, 
this balance being increased dur- 
ing 1944 by $767,466.08 as inter- 
est on mortgages and by $303,- 
655.67 as net rent from properties 
owned plus some miscellaneous 
items enabled the Trustees to dis- 
tribute $990,141.58 as interest and 
leave a cash balance of $29,961.96. 
At Dec. 31, 1944, the trust col- 
lateral consisted of 89 mortgages 
owned, amounting to $18,725,- 


458.39 and 19 properties owned at 
a book cost of $3,494,508.30. 





Let Us Preserve 
Our Democracy! 


(Continued from first page) 


impulse and objective have 
passed. We must do so for our 
own future,—and for the future 
of that way of life we call democ- 
racy. For you and we have a 
peculiar responsibility to democ- 
racy. 

Your war achievement has 
earned our highest admiration. In 
the latest offensive your First 
Army has again led the way. Your 
war production is magnificent. 

As Chairman of the New York 
State War Finance Committee for 
the Third and Fourth War Loans 
I constantly faced the comparison 
between our New York results 
with 14 million people and yours 
with 12 million. You Jed us a hot 
race in the thoroughness of your 
organization and coverage and the 
response of your people. Figures 
are hard to compare but I confess 
to a belief that you have rather 
consistently made a little better 
record than we have. 

You have definitely surpassed 
our country in your willingness to 
tax yourselves. From the first 
year of war you have raised 44 
per cent of your budget..with tax- 
es—we have raised 38 per cent. 
Since I have no doubt you feel 
the pain, you are entitled to the 
credit. As to price control, with 
all proper qualifications and rec- 





ognition that there is no good 
form of price control, I suspect 
you have done that better than 
we. You have had the political 
courage to make a gift to a war 
partner,—and call it a gift. 

All of this you have done in the 
democratic way,—embarrassingly 
so sometimes. 

No two countries in the world 
have so similar a concept and 
practice of democracy. We both 
inherit Magna Charta and the 
succeeding development of the 
Common Law with its protection 
of the rights of the individual,— 
even though he may belong to a 
minority. That is the essence of 
democracy—the supreme worth of 
the individual life. Democracy 
places responsibility for man’s 
growth upon his own shoulders. 
It gives the individual freedom of 
choice, personal integrity, and op- 
portunity. The democratic state 
rests on and derives its strength 
from the free will of its citizens 
and limits compulsion to those few 
situations where obedience is es- 
sential for the good of all. 

In passing can anyone cite a 
better example of democracy be- 
tween nations than the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? There 
is no written constitution or 
agreement. It lives by loyalty, by 





mutual respect, and enlightened 
self-interest. These are the mo- 
tives under which democracy suc- 
ceeds or fails. 

In the relations between your 
country and mine we have yet 
another sort of community of in- 
terest; it lies in a close kinship 
of democratic thinking and ob- 
jective. In addition to our com- 
mon heritage, we share a detach- 
ment from Old World customs; our 
society is more fluid; the oppor- 
tunity of the individual is greater. 
We have a chance to work out 
here on this continent new con- 
tributions to democracy—rooted 
upon old and valued traditions 
but with an even freer air in 
which to grow. 

That is our heritage and our 
opportunity which we _é share. 
How shall we nourish it and 
carry it forward—and what price 
must we pay to do so?—for we 
can be sure that there is a price 
to pay. 

First, let us think about our 
relations with other countries. 
Today we are paying a great 
price to preserve our democracy— 
a price in human striving and 
suffering, and human life. We 
came dangerously near losing. 
There stood between wus and hu- 
miliation. only a few planes in 
British skies, only a few soldiers 
on Egypt’s bloody sands and a 
few ships in a strip of water about 
Australia. 


We must never come as close 
again. That means first that we 
must go ahead now and do a com- 
plete clean-up; so that the lesson 
is well and thoroughly rubbed 
in. Then we must so organize 
ourselves’ in mind and heart and 
the machinery of life that we 
shall never again be so unready. 
It was our very unreadiness which 
tempted and gave courage and 
confidence to our enemies. 


Instruments of International 
Peace 


On one step in the program for 
peace all of us now are generally 
agreed, and that is the establish- 
ment of a world. organization to 
enforce peace. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals are a start, and 
they were wisely put out for wide 
discussion before action was re- 
quested. At the three-power 
Yalta Conference we took further 
strides toward making them ef- 
fective. There are also sugges- 
tions for a world court, for an 
economic council, and an organi- 
zation to deal with world trade. 
In the area of finance, plans are 
further advanced in the form of 
the Bretton Woods proposals. 

On all these fronts action is 
necessary. The principal dangers 
as I see them are first that we 
shall attempt to make these in- 
struments so elaborate, in an ef- 
fort to anticipate all ¢ tingencies, 
that we shall not get them work- 
ing promptly, or théy will break 
down from the weight of their 
machinery. I think Bretton 
Woods suffers from this weakness. 
Experience has demonstrated the 
difficulties of running interna- 
tional committees or Commissions. 
They cover such a diversity of 
languages, interests, and even 
moralities. We must keep our 
plans just as simple and under- 
standable as possible. : 

The second and more serious 
danger is that having set up an 
organization we may. walk off and 
leave it to be run by civil servants 





:|the United States,—in contrast of 
|course to you in Canada,—place 
'great reliance upon government 


Even a perfect set of 


machinery. 
organizations will 


international 


|not work unless we stay on the 
| job and make them work. 


Our 
task has just begun, 

The strength of any organiza- 
tion to enforce peace will depend 


| also on the military strength of its 


members. While we hope that the 


| provision of means to settle dis- 


putes peacefully and the influence 
of a world organization will pre- 
vent war, we cannot be sure. In 


| almost every generation there has 
| been an aggressor who cared not 


for God or man, and we must be 
prepared to deal with that ag- 
gressor. In a day of V bombs, 
Iong range planes, and other néw 
instruments of death we cannot 
again take a chance on arming 
after war starts. 

To be prepared we must not 
only be strong ourselves but have 
strong friends. It is the fashion 
in our country to decry alliances 
and call them power politics. But 
a world organization will succeed 
only if a few principal powers get 
back of it and make it go. In na- 
tions, as with people, we _ shall 
have close friends and some less 
close. This is inevitable due to 
space, languages, history, and cul- 
ture. Why pretend it is not se? 

While there must be some firm 
commitments it would be unnec- 
essary to attempt to define all 
these relations with precise treat- 
ies, just as a charter is not needed 
for the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The important thing is 
that we should really understand 
each other through contact. We 
must go about it deliberately and 
vigorously,—and unlike signing’ a 
treaty we must never say—“Thank 
God—that’s done.” One of the 
most satisfying features of the 
Yalta Conference was its provision 
for continuing discussions. 

In our relations with other 
countries, this then is what we 
must do to preserve our democ- 
racy from aggression: have inter- 
national organization to keep the 
peace and organize economic rela- 
tions, be strong ourselves, and 
have and hold strong friends. 

, Dangers to Our Democracy 


Now let’s think a little about 

the internal problem: 
The bankers and business men 
in our two countries today are 
rightly concerned about such 
problems as how reconversion will 
be handled, or what’s going to 
happen about taxes, or how badly 
we may be hurt by inflation. But 
there is one problem which is far 
more fundamental and more 
urgent. It is simply this: All of 
us give lip service to demorcracy. 
We say that we believe in the 
democratic way of life. Well, do 
we? How much do we honestly 
believe in it? 

We have lost some of our de- 
mocracy, and most of that is our 
own fault. We have taken too 
much for granted. We in the U.S. 
have assumed that our Constitu- 
tion, our Bill of Rights, our Su- 
preme Court, and our carefully 
cherished political traditions were 
all the safeguards our country 
needed and we have at times for- 
gotten the continuous vigilance 
needed in protecting individua 
rights. 

It is characteristic of many sub- 
versive political changes that they 
come gradually and inconspicu- 
ously, here a little and there a lit- 
tle, gaining control more and 
more without seeming at a given 
moment to be doing anything very 
alarming. 


The intentional enemies of de- 
moracy, the avowed totalitarians, 
are few in number, but they are 
cold blooded, unscrupulous, and 
skillful; and they infiltrate ideal- 
istic groups. You and I, however, 
are mostly to blame when we ad- 
vocate government controls to get 
special privileges. Selfish pres.. 
sure groups are the principal ene.. 
mies of democracy in our coun-~ 
tries. 

The war has hurried up the 


and consider our job done. We in process of increasing the powers 
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of government at the expense of 
freedom; for the war has made 
dictatorship attractive to many 
people. In a war a country must 
go totalitarian to some extent. So 
we have compulsion in raising an 
army, in fixing prices and wages, 
in levying taxes,—these are un- 
avoidable. 


Post War Control Problems 


For the moment, our whole ob- 
jective is to carry through and | 
win the war, but we must give| 
sober thought to the direction in 
which we shall be moving when 
the war closes. The post-war 
problems will be complex and we | 
are aiready committed in advance 
to many controls. In the United 
States both parties in the autumn 
election committed themselves to | 
a floor under agricultural prices | 
and that means controlling pro- 
duction. Certain of the inflation 
price controls, and certain types of 
rationing will continue at least for | 
a time. National and international 
controls over the priees and pro- 
duction of some basic commodities 
are planned; also, controls over 
foreign exchange operations. 

. We are fairly weli committed to 

the control of interest rates at low 
levels. There are likely to be | 
other controls such as the continu- 
ance of control over consumer 
credit, and over security loans. 
We shall thus have increased regi- 
mentation of credit. There is 
strong pressure with us for gov- 
ernmen: 10ans 10 Sniall DUSINEds. 


Some of the new things I be- 
lieve government will learn to do 
well and helpfully. We want to 
keep and improve our old age re- 
tirement system and unemploy- 
ment insurance. We will keep 
eontrols over our security markets 
under the SEC. We=-shall have 
some forms of soil conservation. 


_ Some things we can count on 
government to bungle pretty bad- 
ly, as for example we have bun- 
gled the management of cotton 
prices and markets. 


But the greatest question relates 
not to this or that specific control, 
but the overall effect of the ac- 
cumulation of centralized power 
and iis possible abuse. The dan- 
ger is that unconsciously and by 
the force of circumstances we 
shall be influenced to accept the 
kind of government we dont 
really want. The larger the num- 
ber of government employees the | 
easier ic is for a party to remain 
in power and begin to abuse its 
power. The more the economic 
life of a country is controlled by | 
government the more freedom of | 
life is restricted. It takes courage | 
for example to criticize openly ine | 
official who has power to ruin | 
your business; real freedom of | 
speech is impaired. 











Small Business and Big Govern- 
' ment 


Again, one of the great virtues 
of our economic life has been its 
fluidity and the sign of that is the 
freedom with which employees 
become employers, starting busi- 
ness for themselves. Do you real- 
ize how the opportunity is being 
impaired by big government? The 
new employer taces nigher costs— 
as a result of wage floors, social 
security, and many reports and 
reguiations. He has to hire at 
once an accountant and lawyer. 
To meet higner costs business is 
constantly introducing more ma- 
chines—a larger investment of 
capital. This makes it harder for 
the small man to compete. Every 
added extension of government 
regulations hurts the small em- 
ployer. Most small firms grow 
from plowing back earnings; pres- 
ent taxes slow down this growth. 
These handicaps cut off new en- 
terprise,—make it easier to re- 
main an employee. They are 
threats to the strength and vitality 
of our democracy. 


How to Keep Democracy 


Well, what can we do about it? 
If we want democracy, our first 
duty is for each of us in whatever 
walk of life he is to do his own 
job better and lessen the excuse 





for the government_to be called in | are writing books and articles full 


to take over. 

Second, we have got to stand 
guard on ourselves to see that we 
don’t ask for the special privileges 
and protections that are an open 
invitation to government to step 
in and take charge. How can-we 
bankers and business men plead 
for freedom. for enterprises if we 
ourselves come running to gov- 
ernment with all sorts of schemes 
to escape the obligations and risks 
which private enterprise entails? 
There are some bankers for exam- 
ple who want government to 
guarantee their loans. This is the 
sort of thing we must guard 
against and our American Bank- 


ers Association has steadily op-| 


posed it in principle. 


| their relation to us. 


Third, we must pay more atten- | 
tion to political questions and_| 
It will no | 
longer do to send just anybody | 
to the Congress or Parliament. | 
Their powers are too great. We)! 
must try to get more good people | 
into legislative office and into the 
administration of government 
also. We ought to pay those peo- 
ple enough so that they can afford 
to give us good service. 


Fourth, we must teach democ- 
racy. We can have sound demo- | 
cratic government only if we have | 
voters who are emotionally alert | 
to their responsibilities and who 
understand what they are voting 
about; and that does not happen 
automatically. At present in the 
United States, except for a few 
violent weeks of oratory preced- 
ing each election, almost the only 
people who really work on edu- 
cating the voters are the left wing | 
radicals. We need to work also,’ 
all the year through. 


For example: We talk of Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights.) 
How many voters have read them? | 
You will remember that at the 
recent World’s Fair in New York} 
City, the United Kingdom Pavil- 
lion established a copy of the 
Magna Charta as its main exhibit 
down the center of the hall with 
the translation into modern Eng- 
lish. All day long, month after 
month, American and foreign vis- | 
itors crowded that hall, reading | 
(most of them for the first time) F 
those simple words which were} 
the foundation of freedom. For} 
many of us that exhibit s.ands out | 
as the most significant contribu- | 
Lion in the fair. Might it not be) 
constructive if the Magna Charta | 
weie carefully studied in the) 
upper grades of every school. In} 
piace oi the traditional courses in | 
18th century English literature, | 
why shouldn’t our high school | 
students situdy the great books and | 
essays which have helped us| 
formulate ‘our democratic think- | 
ing? oie 

in other professions we could do 
more towards: public understand- 
ing of our countries’ needs. When- 
ever intricate legislation is being 
considered. by our law making 
bodies, for example, our lawyers 
might render a public service by 
saying to the rest of us: “Fellow 
Voters—that bill, stripped of its 
legal verbiage, boiled down, and 
translated into simple everyday 
language, means tnat—” How | 
quickly our legislative bodies | 
would hear from their constitu | 
ents if some of those proposed 
bills were put into a form the peo- 
ple could understand! 


Our leading banking associa- 
tions in the United States have 
just done something of that sort) 
in our report to the Congress on | 
the Bretton Woods plan. What 
that report does is to give a sim- 
ple analysis of the complicated | 
proposals, show what they really | 
involve, and state what the bank- | 
ers believe is good in the plan, | 
what is bad, and what might be| 
done to improv2 the plan. Such | 
activity we believe is a legitimate | 
and necessary part of banking. 


Finally, there is one form of 
public education in which we 
could all have a hand. We could 
make it the correct accepted prac- 
tice to challenge our experts! 
Some of our public men, our col- 
lege professors, and other experts 




















|of half truths and glittering gen- 
eralities, and all too often get 
away with it. Ideas are still the 
most potent force in the world and 
I fear we are not giving them 
yenough attention. Why should we 


leadership of demagogues when 
those of us with experience 
enough to know the truth are too 
busy or too cautious to challenge 
falsehood? If we are to have 
sound democratic government in 
| our countries we must—all of us— 
|accept responsibility for helping 
our voters and our law makers to 
judge whether what is told them 
|is true or false. 


The ferment of today about the 
|future of our two countries is 
more wholesome than an unim- 
aginative longing to return to nor- 
malcy. It is the ferment of prog- 
ress. But it will boil over if it is 
not watched. The French Revolu- 
tion became the dictatorship of 
Napoleon. 








Form West Coast Inv. Co. 

TAMPA, FLA.—The West Coast 
Investment Company is being 
formed with offices at 305 Morgan 
Street. Officers are George T. 
Webb, president; J. J. Metz, sec- 


| retary-treasurer, and H. C. Becker. 


vice-president. 


blame the voters for following the | 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
| Bonds Offered hy 
Group at 100.92 


An issue of $50,000,000 Pere 
Marquette Railway first mortgage 
334% bonds, Series D, due March 
1, 1980, was offered formally Feb. 
20 at a price of 100.92 to yield 
3.33% by an investment. banking 
group headed by Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Subject to approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
group won the award of the issue 
at a competitive sale Feb. 19 on 
a bid of 99.71. The bonds that will | 
be offered to the public are part, 
of an issue of $60,000,000, the re- 
mainder of which is being placed 
in the company’s treasury. 

R. J. Bowman, President of the 
railroad, said the sale, which will 
net the company $49,855,000, 
cleared the way for the refinanc- 
ing of all of its outstanding first 
mortgage debt. Proceeds from the 
financing will be used to redeem 
$52,467,335 of such bonds now 
held by the public. Slated to be 
redeemed are $26,442,335 of Se- 
ries A 5% bonds, due on July 1, 
1956, at 105; $4,468,000 of Series B 


4% bonds, due on July i, 1956, at 
100, and $21,557,000 of Series C 
414% bonds, due on March 1, 1980, 


| Associated with Blyth & Co., 
|Inc., in the underwriting are: 

The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Lazard Freres & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers; Mellon Securities Corp.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc.; Drexel 
& Co.; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; 
Hornblower & Weeks; W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co.; Lee Higginson Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; F. S. Moseley & Co.; Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Shields & 
Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Almstedt 
Brothers; Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath; William Blair & Co.; 
Alex. Brown & Sons; Central Re- 
public Co., Inc.; Curtiss, House & 
Co.; R. L. Day & Co.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Estabrook & Co.; 
First of Michigan Corp.; Folger, 
Nolan, Inc.; Graham, Parsons & 
Co.; Harris, Hall & Co., Inc.; Haw- 


ley, Shepard & Co.; The Illinois 
Co.; Johnston, Lemon & Co.; Lau- 
rence M. Marks & Co.; Merrill, 
Turben & Co.; Newhard, Cook & 
Co.; the Ohio Co.; Reynolds & Co.; 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co.; William 
R. Staats Co.; Stein Bros. & Boyce; 
Stroud & Co., Inc.; Tucker An- 
thony & Co.; G. H. Walker & Co.; 
Wertheim & Co.; Whiting, Weeks 








at 105. 


& Stubbs; the Wisconsin Co. 
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Treasury Department 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF CERTAIN BONDS AND, DEBENTURES OF THE 


. . 


Pursuant to authority of the United States District Court for the District of Connecticut under Court 
Order No. 793, and subject to the terms, conditions and reservations contained in that Order, funds will 
be available on and after MARCH 1, 1945, at IRVING TRUST COMPANY, ONE WALL STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY, for the payment of interest for the periods and upon the issues shown below: 


Dates of Coupons 


To Be Paid $1,000 bond 
N.Y.,N.H.&H.R.R. 4%s Ist & Ref. 12/1/67 June 1, 1942 and Dee. 1, 1942 $45,00 
” 4s 5/1/56 May 1, 1942 and Nov. 1, 1942 40700 
” 4s 7/1/55 July 1, 1942 and Jan. 1, 1943 40.00 
“ 34s 1/1/56 (Tax Free) July 1, 1942 and Jan. 1, 1943 35.00 
- 6s 1/15/48 July 15, 1942 and Jan. 15, 1943 60.00 
ss As 3/1/47 Sept. 1, 1942 and Mar. 1, 1943 40.00 
“ 314s 3/1/47 Sept. 1, 1942 and Mar. 1, 1943 35.00 
Consolidated Ry. 4s 7/1/54 (Tax Free) July 1, 1942 and Jan. 1, 1943 40.00 
as : 4s 1/1/55 (Tax Free) July 1, 1942 and Jan. 1, 1943 40.00 
“ 4s 1/1/56 (Tax Free) July 1, 1942 and Jan. 1, 1943 40.00 
aa 4s 4/1/55 (Tax Free) Oct. 1, 1942 and Apr. 1, 1943 40.00 
#N.Y.,N.H.&H.LR.R. 314s 4/1/54 (Tax Free) Oct. 1, 1942 and Apr. 1, 1943 35.00 


COUPONS MUST. BE COLLECTED THROUGH REGULAR BANKING CHANNELS. Checks for pay- 
ments of interest on fully registered bonds will be mailed to holders of record lebruary 19, 1945. #Serip 
certificates must be forwarded direct to Treasurer, 71 Meadow Street, New Hayen 6, Conn. 


4/1/40 


Interest from Apr. 1, 19 
1945 amounting to 


and a PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL 


OF 


ee 


* Bonds both registered and bearer form must be presented to IRVING TRUST COMPANY, —-} 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, for stamping of payments when collected. 


When presenting coupons from tax free issues, only one ownership certificate Form 1000 or 1001 
is required to cover the entire payment. 


E. L 





INDUSTRIAL ST 


New Haven, Connecticut 
February 19, 1945 


Amount per 








44 to March 1, 
$51.12 


$39.00 


ee ee ae | 


ee 


. BARTHOLOMEW, 


Treasurer 
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Mutual Funds 


Diversification 


Two leading investment company sponsors, Lord, Abbett and 
Keystone Corp. stress the importance of diversification in their cur- 


rent bulletins. 


Lord, Abbett points out in Abstracts that investors are often 
inclined to treat an investment in mutual fund shares as a single 
issue and allocate to it just a small percentage of their total invest- 


ment capital. 
chase of mutual fund shares . 
provides automatic, immediate 
and very wide diversification.” 
For example, states Lord, Abbett, 
an investment in American Busi- 


mess Shares, while like a single | 


issue in terms of convenience, 
would give the investor diversifi- 
cation among 96 different bonds 
and stocks. 

‘ Keystone Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, lists the 30 
stocks in the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average and shows that at 
current prices a 10-share holding 
of each would require a total in- 
vestment of $23,001.20. While such 
diversification might seem ade- 
quate to some investors, it doesn’t 
provide a fully-rounded invest- 
ment program because it includes 
no bonds or preferred stocks and 
no rail or utility common stocks. 
With the same $23,000 invested in 
six of the Keystone Funds, a 
fully-rounded investment  pro- 
“gram can be obtained and the 
diversification instead of being 
limited to only 30 issues would 
include 155 bonds, 50 preferred 
stocks and 80 common stocks. 


investment Program for 1945 
National Securities and Re- 
search Corp., in a new four-page 
folder, discusses “Planning an In- 
vestment Program in 1945.” The 
factors behind the current market 
are discussed and the unusual 
merits of mutual funds in plan- 
ning an investment program are 
described briefly. Current data 
on the eight National Funds are 
presented with the suggestion that 
the investor consult his invest- 
ment dealer for advice in con- 
structing an investment program 
designed to meet successfully his 
individual requirements. 


Larger Steel Company Reserves 
Using preliminary 1944 figures 
on U. S. Steel Corp. as an exam- 
ple, Distributors Group points out 
in its current issue of Steel News 
that steel company reserves are 
increasing. The figures for U. S. 
Steel Corp. show that, since the 
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beginning of the European War, 
funded debt has been reduced 
60%, while working capital has 
been increased 28% and special 
reserves now totaling $195 million 
have been increased 405%. Dur- 
ing this period of rapidly increas- 
ing reserves, steel company earn- 
ings have also showed a net gain 
—$2.21 per share average for 21 
leading steel companies in 1939, 
as compared with $3.20 per share 
last year. 

“Yet despite greatly increased 
reserves and higher earnings 
after taxes, the stocks of these 
21 leading steel companies are 
selling lower today than they 
sold in 1939!” 


Investors Mutual 

The 1944 report of Investors 
Mutual reveals a continuation of 
the outstanding growth record 
which this company has estab- 
lished since its initial offering to 
investors on April 16, 1940. Net 
assets increased last year from 
$25,873,416 to $45,976,656. An in-, 
teresting feature of this com- 
pany’s growth record is that from 
a total net asset value of only 
$285,142 on Dec. 31, 1940, assets 
have increased in each quarter 
without exception to the current 
figure of approximately $50 bil- 
lion. 


Trust Investment 

Selected Investments Co. has 
released an interesting memoran- 
dum on Selected American Shares 
in reference to their suitability 
for trust investment. Donald C. 
Miller, Vice-President of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago is quoted at length. 

“For some years,” writes Mr. 
Miller, “our bank has put 3314 % 
in common stocks when invest- 
ing on its sole responsibility, 
but has held somewhat larger 
percentages when the stocks 
were inherited. I strongly favor 
the purchase of common stocks 
for diversification and income. 


. . » Use of common stocks en- 
tails a somewhat greater re- 


sponsibility and should not be 
undertaken by an _ institution 
unless it has a trained and ex- 
perienced investment personnel 
and is willing to spend the time 
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and money necessary to do a 
creditable job... .” 


Bretton Woods 

Few Americans perhaps realize 
the significance of the agreements 
reached at Bretton Woods and 
what their implementation might 
mean to this country in the years 
to come. Hugh W. Long & Co., 
in a move to throw light on this 
vital subject, has reprinted an 
article by Dr. Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer discussing “The American 
Dollar and the Bretton Woods 
Plan.” Dr. Kemmerer is Profes- 
sor Emeritus of International Fi- 
nance at Princeton University 
and is Economic Consultant to 
Manhattan Foundation, Iné., in- 
vestment adviser to New York 
Stocks and Manhattan Bond Fund. 
His views deserve widespread 
publicity. We suggest you write 
to Hugh W. Long & Co., 48 Wall 
Street, New York, for a copy of 
this article. 


How Commonwealth Does It 


North American Securities Co., 
sponsor of Commonwealth Invest- 
ment Co., answers a question 
which apparently has often been 
asked of Commonwealth; namely, 
“How can a $2 million fund like 
Commonwealth maintain a man- 
agement staff?” The answer turns 
out to be quite simple. The man- 
agement staff which has done 
such an outstanding job for Com- 
monwealth is North American In- 
vestment Corp. and has over $5 
million of its own assets which it 
also manages. Thus, the funds 
managed total over $7 million and 
provide an adequate base for a 
competent staff, as demonstrated 
by the performance record of both 
funds. 


When to Buy 

Vance, Sanders, in the current 
issue of Brevits, shows what “dol- 
lar averaging” will do when ap- 
plied regularly to the purchase of 
MIT. Two examples are given— 
one starting July 15, 1929 and the 
other July 15, 1932, at practically 
the peak and at the very bottom 
of the greatest bull and bear mar- 
ket in all history. In each case 
$100 was applied to the purchase 
of MIT shares every three months. 
And amazing though it may seem, 
the results for both investments 
on Jan. 15, 1945, were almost the 
same. Average cost per share for 
the investment which commenced 
in 1929 was $21.59 as against 
$20.33 for the investment which 
started in 1932. In both examples, 
the investor had a nice “profit” 
after having received a very sub- 
stantial rate of income on his 
funds. 


Railroad Equipment Boom 

In a current issue of Railroad 
Equipment News, the surge of 
foreign orders on to the books of 
American rail equipment manu- 
facturers is discussed by Distribu- 
tors Group. Recent orders which 
have been reported include 300 
locomotives for Belgium, 150 loco- 
motives for Czechoslovakia, 700 
locomotives for France and 690 
for Russia. 

The outlook for the railroad 
equipment industry is briefly 
summed up by this sponsor as 
“NEED + MONEY TO BUY = 
PROFITS.” 


Post-War Opportunities 

Predictions for the post-war 
world border on the fantastic, 
writes National Securities & Re- 
search Corp., in a current memo- 
randum on Indvstrial Stocks 
Series. Twelve new growth in- 
dustries, represented by 63 com- 
panies, are included in the pres- 
ent portfolio of Incustrial Stocks 
Series. Plastics, electronics, new 
drugs and chemicals, new alloys, 
air conditioning and refrigeration, 
insulation, synthetic rubber, aero- 
dynamics, plywood, synthetic fi- 
bres and photography are includ- 
xd in the list. 


Reduced Selling Commissions 
Lord Abbett has announced to 


@ affiliated dealers a new schedule 


— of reduced selling commissions on 


companies, trustees and fiduci- 
aries is not one that can be dis- 
posed of lightly. Certainly, as we 
have maintained repeatedly in 
these columns and elsewhere, it 
seems especially important today 
that investments be of high qual- 
ity. And no one should seriously 
object to such a program today, 


than it has for many years, if not 
actually cheaper than it ever has, 
for the principal reason that all 
too few investors recognize qual- 
ity, or the absence of it. 


Value of Restrictions Is 
Questionable 


However, it is indeed question- 
able, at least, whether laws, rules 
and regulations of State Legisla- 
tures or of State banking depart- 
ments can improve the quality of 
a bank’s portfolio. The regulations 
cited above are especially ques- 
tionable on this point. For ex- 
ample, there are plenty of second- 
grade municipals that have not 
defaulted during the past 10 years. 
Moreover, there are many high- 
grade municipals that have de- 
faulted in such period. It may 
surprise many people to realize 
that the following communities 
here in Ohio are reported, at least, 
to have defaulted: Greenville, 
Madison County, Bowling Green, 
Defiance, East Cleveland School 
District, Fostoria, Fremont, Henry 


County, London, Mt. Vernon 
School District, Sandusky, Ur- 
bana, Wooster School District, 


Xenia School District. Yet scarce- 
ly any one would deny that these 
bonds are certainly of high qual- 
ity. The important question is 
not, Has this community defaulted, 
but rather, Will it default? 

Probably it is a good rule, out 
of deference to diversification, 
not to invest more than 10% of 
capital and surplus in the bonds 
of any one subdivision. Yet such 
a rule will by no means assure 
higher quality. 

In the first place, a bank can 
legally buy 10% in the city, 10% 
in the school district if it be a sep- 
arate political subdivision and 
10% in the county, and thus 
legally have 30% of its capital 
and surplus actually in one 
community. Moreever, quite 
likely there would be suburban 
subdivisions that could also be 
bought up to 10% fer each. 


For example, in Los Angeles 
County alone there are more than 
enough subdivisions to allow a 
bank legally to have 100% of its 
capital and surplus in the one 
metropolitan area. In the second 
place, it would be far better for a 
bank to have 50% of its capital 
and surplus in bonds of Milwau- 
kee, Salt Lake City, Omaha or 
San Francisco than to have 5% in 
Knoxville (Tenn.), 5% in Detroit 
and 5% in Yonkers, N. Y. 





large orders. On sales between 
$25,000 and $100,000, the present 
commission is reduced to 5% 
gross with 3% to the dealer and 
on sales above $100,000 the gross 
commission is reduced to 3% with 
2% to. the dealer. 


Mutual Fund Literature 

Keystone Corp.—Current issue 
Keystone Investor: revised book- 
let “The Keystone Plan.” ... Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp. 
—Revised portfolio folders on Na- 
tional Preferred Stock Series and 
Industrial Stocks Series .. . Hugh 
W. Long & Co.—February port- 
folio folder on Manhattan Bond 
Fund .. . Selected ‘Investments 
Co.—Current issue of “These 
Things Seemed Important.” ... 
Lord, Abbett—Revised portfolio 
folders on Union Bond Fund “C” 
and Union Preferred Stock Fund 
. Distributors Group—Recent 
issue of Steel News and Railroad 
News (2) ... Hare’s, Ltd._-New 
folder, “Have the Earnings of 





New York City’s Great Banks Be- 
come Depression-Proof?” 


for quality is selling cheaper now | 


Ohio Municipal Comments 


(Continued from page 838) 


| Whether or not a subdivision 
| has been in existence 10 years, 
'in itself, has little or no bearing 
|on the quality of its bonds. Nor 
| does the size of a subdivision, in 
| itself, have any bearing on its 
quality as a credit risk, at least 
iso far as its general: obligation 
| bonds are concerned. 

| A subdivision with a net direct 
|debt of slightly less than 10% of 
its assessed valuation would be 
| legal but it may or may not be of 
| high quality. The true debt bur- 
|den must be based upon over-all 
}net debt in relation to actual 
| value. Yet the law makes no pro- 
vision for a consideration of the 
overlapping debt. Consequently 
many bonds are legal investments 
even though their actual debt bur- 
den is far too heavy, for the law 
considers only the direct debt. On 
the other hand, some communities 
that actually have a light debt 
burden, on the basis of actual val- 
ue of property, but wherein prop- 
erty is assessed at a small per- 
centage of actual value, are not 
legal investments because the law 
allows only 10% of the assessed 
valuation. 


Finally, the present law is 
impracticable for further 
reason that an actual debt bur- 
den of 10% is too heavy, espe- 
cially if it represents only the 
direct debt, which is all the 
present law considers. 


Despite all the restrictions listed 
above, which apply only to in- 
vestments in municipal securities, 
we have seen the portfolios of 
many State banks that are clut- 
tered with second-grade munici- 
pals. If the banker is too much 
interested in income and too little 
interested in security, if he thinks 
all municipals are “good,” or if 
he actually doesn’t know a “good” 
municipal from a weak one, he 
will find that he can buy untold 
amounts of second-grade bonds 
that are quite legal under all of 
the above restrictions but are 
yet lacking in quality. 

In brief, these laws do not 
assure a high-grade portfolio of 

municipals in State banks, and 
it is debatable whether or not 
they even tend to improve the 
quality of such portfolios. 


Value of Prudence 


It is appropriate to mention that 
a committee representing the sav- 
ings banks in New York State, 
after long and careful considera- 
tion, recommend that the Legis- 
lature of New York abolish ex- 
isting restrictions on investments 
and substitute therefor only the 
requirement of prudence. Such a 
requirement of prudence in Ohio 
would be better than all our pres- 
ent laws, if bankers are prudent 
investors. Experience would indi- 
cate that possibly they are not 
prudent, perhaps not even on the 
average. Yet, certainly, experi- 
ence proves that it is impossible 
to legislate prudence, in any field, 
not merely in the field of invest- 
ments. 


Possibly a program of educa- 
tion, of and by the banking 
authorities, of the bankers, 
would be far better than all our 
present laws governing State 
bank investments. Certainly we 
have noticed that some bankers 
are quite amenable to informal 
suggestions (not formal criti- 
cism) that the quality of their 
portfolios be improved. 


Finally, it seems quite pertinent 
to ask why State banks should be 
more restricted in investments 
than are national banks. Has the 
history of State banks been less 
favorable than that of national 
banks? 

Suggestions for further change 
in the present laws governing 
State banks in Ohio might well be 
sent to the Superintendent of 
Banks, State Office Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, or, by members, to 
the Ohio Bankers Association, 33 
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municipal securities. Mr. Purcell 
observed that SEC is not inter- 
ested in the securities, but in 
open-market trading therein. 


Since it had been contended by | 


Mr. Weigold and other witnesses 
that the opportunities for fraud 
in the municipal and State securi- 
ties business are negligible, Mr. 
Purcell cited to the committee 
two such instances of fraud or al- 
leged fraud. One of these was the 
case of the Central Securities Cor- 
poration tried in 1942 before the 


U. S. District Court in the North- | 


ern District of Indiana. 

Secondly, Mr. Purcell men- 
tioned that there are two such 
criminal cases now pending in 
Kansas. Committee members 
asked Mr. Purcell whether there 
were many such cases, and how 
many there were, but the witness 
was unable to state exactly. 

A point made by several wit- 
nesses Tuesday was that Congress 
has not the power under the con- 
stitution to delegate to any execu- 
tive department the power to de- 
fine a fraud, a point which the 
SEC seems willing to argue. Mr. 
Purcell told the committee that 
SEC is an independent agency, a 
creature of Congress, and not a 
branch of the executive depart- 
ment. He said SEC’s functions 
differ from those of executive 
departments, and that it should 
remain distinctive. 

As to SEC’s constitutional pow- 
ers, Mr. Purcell cited the decision 
of the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Charles Hughes & Co. 
vs. SEC, handed down Dec. 10, 
1943. 

Congressman Boren interrupted 
to make the point that his bill, 
incidentally, does not raise the 
question of constitutionality and 
that he regards this as an extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Purcell rejected allegations 
of damaging effects of the SEC’s 
August, 1942, “proposed rule” on 
the securities markets, dealers, 
or marketability of municipals. . 

Congressman John W. Murphy 
(Dem., Pa.) questioned whether 
Section 4 of the Boren bill does 
not go beyond State and munici- 
pal securities, and affect all cor- 
porate securities, but Mr. Boren 
stressed that his bill wiil not 
hamper the powers of the SEC in 
respect to private securities. 
Moreover, Mr. Boren expressed 
willingness that his bill be specifi- 
cally limited, so as to take care of 
the point Representative Murphy 
raised. 

Earlier, during the testimony of 
Tom O’Keefe of Columbus, Ohio, 
spokesman for that State’s teach- 
ers’ retirement system, Congress- 
man Alfred Bulwinkle (Dem., 
N.C.) cited the late Samuel Insull 
as a. reason why there should be 
protection of investors in munici- 


pals. 
At the close of the hearing 
Congressman Boren’ expressed 


himself as satisfied with the pre- 
sentation. “The hearings now 
completed before the full Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on HR 693,” Congress- 
man Boren stated, “have clearly 
and completely presented the 
facts essential to an intelligent 
understanding and correct deter- 
mination of the issue at stake in 
the bill. The testimony crystal- 
lized the issues. In their testi- 
mony, the SEC claims the power 
to regulate transactions in munici- 
pal securities, although limiting 
their intentions to the open mar- 
‘ket. But with or without limita- 
tion. It is that claim that moti- 
vated by introduction of the bill. 
‘It is that issue that Congress must 
~ determine. 

“I believe,” Congressman Boren 
- continued, “the Congress has in 
-all its legislation affecting the 
‘regulation of securities clearly 


understood the grave dangers of | 





| Federal regulatory control over 
|State and municipal finance, di- 
| rectly or indirectly. The clear in- 
'tent of Congress has been ex- 
pressed on that issue in the 1933 
| Act, the 1934 Act, the 1936 Act, 
| and the 1938 Act. But the Com- 
| mission, having assumed _ the 
|power in their proposed rule, 
|X-15C1-10, to regulate transac- 
| tions in municipal securities, re- 
| asserted their claim to that power 
‘in their testimony before the 
| committee. 
“It is now up to Congress to 
| decide whether of not State and 
|'municipal finances shall be sub- 
| jected to control by any Federal 
bureau. I believe when the com- 
mittee has had ample time to 
study and digest the testimony it 
will act to clarify the Act so that 
even a Harvard lawyer can un- 
derstand that Congress does not 
now, nor has ever intended, nor 
will permit Federal bureaus to 
regulate and control the means 
by which the States and munici- 
palities and other political sub- 
divisions finance their govern- 
mental operations.” 

Congressman Alfred Lee Bul- 


winkle of North Carolina in- 
formed “Chronicle” representa- 
tive: “The bill under considera- 


tion purports to amend the Se- 
curities Acts by exempting State 
and municipal securities. In my 
opinion it goes further. The 
Boren amendment, if adopted, 
might and in all probability would 
divest the SEC of all authority in 
all cases of securities involving 
fraud.” 

Congressman Hinshaw of Cali- 
fornia took an opposite view. 
“The duty of the SEC,” he re- 
marked to the “Chronicle” re- 
porter, “is to provide such rules 
and regulation for the conduct of 
the securities business as are the 
equivalent of a high code of ethics 
for the industry and for establish- 
ment of good business practices to 
protect the investor, the issuer 
and the dealer and broker. The 
— SEC rule went beyond 

is.” 

Congressman Priest (Dem., of 
Tenn.) brought up the matter of a 
bill of Congressman Carlson of 
Kansas aimed at certain promoters 
who, with tax exemption in mind, 
have got municipalities to buy 
certain public utilities out of the 
proceeds of special bonds pur- 
chased by the promoters. This is 
the bill HR 2014, which has been 
referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

As the matter stands, the SEC 
still maintains that the issuance of 
a rule governing secondary trad- 
ing in the securities of State and 
municipal governments is fully 
within its province. 


Offers to Purchase 
Yosemite Valley RR. 
Ist Mtge. 5% Bonds 


The Machine Tool and Equip- 
ment Corp., headed by Adolf 
Friedeberg as President, and hav- 
ing offices at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y., has made an 
offer to purchase all the $2,318,000 
outstanding Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road Co. first mortgage 5% 30- 
year gold bonds or certificates of 
deposit therefor, on the basis of 
$280 per $1,000 bond. This offer 
will expire on March 23, 1945. 

Bonds or certificates of deposit 
should be tendered, together with 
letter of transmittal (plus 55 cents 
transfer tax on each bond) to the 
Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, depos- 
itary, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

The Yosemite Railroad has in- 
stituted abandonment proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the California 
Railroad Commission. 





Lee, Manager of the investment 
department of the Valley National 
Bank, has been elected a Vice- 
President, 
Walter R. 
Bimson, Pres- 
ident of the 
bank, an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Lee is 
a native of 
Pineville, 
Missouri, and 
a graduate of 
the University 
of Missouri. 
He taught in 
the American 
University of 
Beirut, Syria, 
and later 
served as as- 
sistant direc- 
tor of the 
American Bu- 
reau of Economic Relations 
Paris, France. 

Returning to the United States, 
Lee was associated with the bond 
department of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank in Chicago. In 
1929 he established the invest- 
ment firm of Benton M. Lee and 
Company, which he managed un- 
til he joined the staff of the Val- 
ley Bank in 1942. 

In his present capacity as Vice- 
President in charge of invest- 
ments, Mr. Lee is filling in for his 
brother, Lt.-Commander Eugene 
S. Lee, now on duty with the 
United States Navy. Lt. Com- 
mander Lee is on leave of absence 
from this position at the bank. 

Mr. Lee was recently elected 
President of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Newcomers Club of 
Phoenix. 


Ill.-Wise. Savs.-Loan 
Ass’ns Repay Loan 





Benton M. Lee 


in 








Only $7.05 out of every $100 the 
Government invested in Illinois 
and Wisconsin savings, building 
and loan associations in the 1930's 
remains after the January repay- 
ments, A. R. Gardner, President of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago reported on Feb. 7. The 
program of these investments de- 
signed to expedite recovery in 
community home financing insti- 
tutions involved a high of $32,- 
709,000, he explained, and only 
$2,307,400 is now in use. The ad- 
vices add: 

“January and July, the months 
immediately following dividend 
periods, are the normal periods 
for returning portions of these 
funds to the Government. Since 
1941, a rapid step-up of repay- 
ments has resulted from the flow 
of private savings and investments 
into savings and loan shares. This 
past month $907,200 went back to 
Uncle Sam from repayments 
ahead of schedule and from the 
regularly scheduled retirement of 
funds.” 


These January payments ef- 
fected a 28% reduction in the 
Government investments the as- 
sociations had in use at the close 
of 1944, Mr. Gardner said. 
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Canadian Securities 
By BRUCE WILLIAMS ‘ 


Political observers here are currently forecasting a political 
stalemate as a result of the forthcoming Federal election, based 
principally on the supposition that the hitherto solid Liberal strong- 
hold of Quebec will desert the Government ranks and return to ~ 
Parliament a provincial nationalistic bloc. 

This. was certainly not borne out by the comparatively recent 





Quebec election when the Bloc® 
Populaire was definitely repudi- 
ated and the vote divided between 
the purely provincial party, the 
Union Nationale, and the Liberals, 
with the latter receiving a major- 
ity of the over-all vote. More- 
over, it is not in the best interests 
of Quebec to form a French- 
Canadian minority bloc against 
the rest of the country. The prov- 
ince will be best served if its rep- 
resentatives constitute a majority 


support, and it is now felt that 
the worst that can happen from 
the point of view of the bond= 
holder is the adoption of the plan 
currently discussed, which would 
result in the offer of a long-term 
342% 
about one-third of the arrears of 
interest. After a period of com- 
parative inactivity, Abitibis once. 


of 


bond and _ settlement 


(Continued on page 854) 








group within the party in power, 
with the not inconsiderable in- 
centive of eligibity for the plums 
of office. 

It is also inferred that the up- 
surge of the C. C. F. as high- 
lighted by the Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan elections is still in 
progress. Subsequent provincial 
results, however, provide some 
evidence to the contrary and re- 
cent Gallup poll figures indicate 
a definite decline in the popular- 
ity of this socialistic group. As 
far as the chances of the Progres- 
sive Conservatives are concerned, 
it is now generally conceded that 





, ited. Albertas also received strong 


the most that can be attained is 
the position of the official opposi- 
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tion party. 

It can still be logically de- 
duced, therefore, that the Lib- 
erals will retain a _ sufficient 
number of seats in Quebec, 
which added to those which they 
admittedly should obtain in the 
other provinces, will give the 
Liberal Government an over-all 
majority. 

That the Mackenzie King ad- 
ministration will make every ef- 
fort to keep Quebec in the Liberal 
camp is clearly demonstrated by 
recent speeches by the Ontario 
Liberal leader, Mitchell Hepburn, 
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in which he stressed the impor- 





tance of a greater understanding 





of French-speaking Canada, a 
greater equalization of the stand- 
ards of education and housing 
throughout the Dominion, and an 
end to the intolerance and bigotry 
which has done much to divide 
Quebec from the rest of the 
country. 

With regard to the market for 
the past week, the strong trend as 
expected persisted to such a de- 
gree that new high levels were 
established in nearly all sections. 
High .grades, and- Nationals in 
particular, were in general de- 
mand, but supply was again lim- 
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How Jobs Are Created 


(Continued from page 826) 


the radical wing of the New Deal- 
ers is in power after the war, 
‘we may expect that their program 
for attaining full employment will 
consist of the following things: 
1. A large volume of public 
spending to replace a portion 
of the spending now being made 
for war purposes. 
2. A shorter work week with 
a higher hourly wage rate so 
that there may be no decrease 
in the weekly wage. 
3. Increased minimum wage 
rate with higher Social Secur- 
ity and unemployment benefits. 


In brief, their program for re- 
tonversion can be summarized by 
saying that it calls for a bold, dar- 
ing, even reckless experiment in 
pump priming, deficit spending 
and government make-work ex- 
pansion. This is all implicit in 
the President’s budget message to 
Congress and he reiterated it in 
his talk to the nation on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 6. At that time he 
stated that it was the duty of the 
Federal Government to see to it 
that “the level of demand of the 
purchasing power by private con- 
sumers, after the war, is suffici- 
ently high to replace government 

artime demands.” He _ also 

ated, “Our policy is, of course, 
to rely as much as possible on 
private enterprise to provide 
jobs,” but the implication was 
clear that if private enterprise did 
not provide the jobs, the govern- 
ment would. In other words, the 
nation has been promised full em- 
ployment, whatever that phrase 
means, and come what may. 


How Jobs Are Created 


In a situation such as this, 
where promises of so broad a na- 
ture have been made, where there 
is such a wide diversity of opin- 
ion as to how to secure the jobs 
to maintain full employment, I 
thought it might be interesting 
tonight to raise the question— 
How is a job created? Obviously, 
if we do not know how jobs are 
created, we are in no position to 
provide the economic and political 
environment which will encour- 
age the expansion of private in- 
dustry and make it possible for 
it to provide the jobs. 

When I speak of creating jobs, 
I do not mean the creation of 
temporary jobs such as_ those 
which are provided by govern- 
ment appropriation for the raking 
of leaves which, when the appro- 
priation is spent, nothing of value 
has been created and the men so 
employed are again idle. I refer 
“to jobs where men earn their 
‘wages by creating products which 
can be sold, the creation of which 
products makes the value that 
pays the wages. Such jobs, when 
created, are self perpetuating, 


looked at from the point of view} 


of the whole nation. 

' One obvious answer to the cre- 
ation of new jobs is that they are 
created by research, that scien- 
‘tists, when they make new dis- 
coveries, create new products and 
that this process creates new 
jobs. This is, no doubt, the most 
dramatic way in which new jobs 
are created and there is probably 
no city in the world in any better 
position to see this process in 
action than is my own City of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

- Recently, Dr. Elmer Bolton, 
Vice-President and Director of 
the duPont Experimental Station, 
told us at New York that “almost 
one-half of the gross sales of the 
duPont Company in 1942 con- 
sisted of products that did not 
exist in 1928, or if they existed, 
were not then manufactured in 
large commercial quantities.” I 
do not have the figures showing 
the number of employees of the 
duPont Company between 1928 
and when the war began, but 


‘there is no doubt they increased. 

rthermore, the increase in jobs 
made by the discoveries of that 
company are not measured solely, 











perhaps not mainly, by the in- 
crease in the number of their own 
employees but by the increase in 
the employees of the various com- 
panies who used the new prod- 
ucts, in one way or another, which 
the duPont company developed. 
Discovery and research, therefore, 
that bring forth new products, is 
one way of creating new jobs— 
and permanent ones. 

But jobs created by research 
take time. They cannot be created 
over night. They call for long 
distance planning and the expen- 
diture of large sum of money. 
No quick and sudden increase in 
the number of jobs, after the war, 
can arise from this source. But 
new jobs can be created without 
creating new products. There is 
no reason why there cannot be 
an expansion in the output of old 
industries, whose products are 
still in demand. There are still 
thousands, yes millions, of people 
who would like to have more and 
better clothes, nicer homes, new 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
electrical applicances ad _ infini- 
tum. The question we are faced 
with here, therefore, is how and 
under what conditions can we get 
our old industries to expand their 
output so as to make more jobs. 


More Money Does Not Increase 
Purchasing Power 


Here, the prevalent answer to- 
day of those who believe in pros- 
perity through government spend- 
ing is by maintaining high pur- 
chasing power through a high 
national income. Give the people 
plenty of money, in one way or 
another, and then purchasing 
power will be high, demand will 
be large and jobs will be plenti- 
ful. The explanation sounds 
plausible but the reasoning back 
of it is specious and, in the larger 
sense, quite untrue. 


In practice, the end result of 
this attempt to insure full em- 
ployment by the creation of high 
purchasing power, irrespective of 
how the purchasing power is in- 
creased, is disastrous. Its first 
failure was shown up in the ex- 
perience of the NRA. Here an 
attempt was made to increase 
purchasing power and make new 
jobs in a modest way by increas- 
ing wages. At the outset, it would 
appear that if wages were in- 
creased, particularly in the lower 
brackets, inasmuch as most wages 
are spent, that the total demand 
would increase and more goods 
would be sold. In practice, how- 
ever, if manufacturer’s wages are 
increased, say, by 10% or 15%, 
and there are no margins to ab- 
sorb such increases, the manu- 
facturer has to increase the price 
of his product by relatively the 
same amount. Then, inasmuch as 
most business is done on a per- 
centage turnover, by the time a 
10% increase in manufacturer’s 
costs reaches the retailer’s shelves 
and the purchaser comes in to 
buy the product, the retail price 
will have been increased by an 
amount more than the manufac- 
turer’s price, with the result that 
the increase in total wages paid 
is not sufficient to buy back as 
large a total physical quantity of 
goods as before the increase was 
given. It must not be forgotten 
that an increased purchasing 
power, brought about by forced 
increases of wages which are non- 
economic, lead to increased costs 
and increased prices which more 
than absorb the increase in pur- 
chasing power. 

Perhaps in no place can this be 
better illustrated than in the real 
estate field in which you are all 
primarily interested. Everyone 
admits that there is a dire need 
for more and better housing. 
While there may not be as much 
as one-third of our population 
poorly housed, certainly there are 
thousands of families living in 
houses which, by any decent stan- 
dard, must be classified as sub- 
standard. 


Does anyone in his’ After the War.” 


right senses think for a moment 
that if we increase the wages of 
everyone working in the con- 
struction industries, the increase 
in purchasing power resulting 
therefrom would make it possible 
to sell more houses? On the other 
hand, is it not obvious that the 
rise in the costs of construction 
that would result from such an 
increase would tend to put the 
prices of houses up so that fewer 
houses would be sold than other- 
wise and that instead of making 
more jobs in the construction in- 
dustry or improving the housing 
situation, less jobs would be made 
and the housing situation would 
deteriorate. The law of supply 
and demand affects jobs just the 
same as it affects everything else, 
and you cannot increase the de- 
mand for anything by over-pric- 
ing it, even if you try to obscure 
what you are doing by the spe- 
cious reasoning that you are in- 
creasing total purchasing power. 
No new jobs can be created in this 
fashion. 


Government-Created Jobs 


But some of you may asking, 
cannot the government create 
new jobs to take up the slack in 
employment after the war? For 
a short period of time it can, ob- 
viously, do so. Time does not 
permit me to discuss at all ade- 
quately the limitations to govern- 
ment-created jobs. But the heart 
of whether or not government ex- 
penditures increase total jobs in 
the long run depends upon one 
single factor and one alone, viz., 
can the government by its expen- 
ditures create new jobs without 
discouraging the expansion of 
new jobs by private industry? 
Obviously, there is no merit in a 
government making an expendi- 
ture which creates one thousand 
jobs if such an expenditure dis- 
courages some form of private in- 
dustry so that the private industry 
reduces its number of jobs by the 
same amount. In fact, there is a 
more severe test even than this 
that government spending must 
meet, if it is to furnish us perma- 
nent help in the unemployment 
problem. Not only must the gov- 
ernment’s spending not discour- 
age private industry but it must 
lead to an expansion of jobs in 
private industry at the same time 
the government is doing its 
spending. If it does not, just as 
soon as the spending is over, the 
jobs created will be destroyed 
and unemployment will be just 
as large as it was before the gov- 
ernment started its spending in 
the first place. 

This point should be empha- 
sized again and again and again; 
that government spending to cre- 
ate jobs will be only temporary 
relief unless while the govern- 
ment spending goes on an expan- 
sion in private industry takes 
place at the same time, sufficient 
to absorb the jobs when the gov- 
ernment stops its spending. The 
reason that our pump priming 
ventures were such ghastly fail- 
ures during the thirties was that 
no such expansion in private 
business took place. When the 
government spending declined, as 
it did in the latter part of 1937, 
the volume of business immedi- 
ately fell off and the amount of 
unemployment increased. In fact, 
the business decline in 1938 was 
the most severe and rapid in our 
whole history and the decline did 
not stop until large government 
spending was once more resumed, 
But believe it or not, and incred- 
ible as it may seem, I have had 
some of the leaders in this move- 
ment of full employment through 
government spending tell me that 
the government should expect to 
continue indefinitely to run a 
deficit of approximately $10 billion 
a year in order to create demand 
to compensate for what they call 
over-saving and failure to rein- 
vest. Those of you who would 
like to read up on this matter 
would do well to get a copy of 
The New Republic for January 15, 
where a series of articles begins 





on “How to. Insure Prosperity 
The statement is 


flatly made that the fear of an 
increase in the national debt is 
likely to be the greatest drawback 
to full employment. 


Dangers of Deficit Spending 

It is just silly to imagine that 
we can have a national income 
made up of, say, $150 billion de- 
rived from private expenditures 
and $10 billion from public ex- 
penditures and expect this ratio 
to continue year after year. You 
start such a plan after the war 
and either one or the other of the 
expenditures will get larger, de- 
pending upon the type of legisla- 
tion enacted. Put those in power 
who believe in government spend- 
ing and as time passes inevitably 
a larger and larger part of the 
national income will be derived 
from government expenditures 
until, in the end, government ex- 
penditures will be the whole 
thing. Should the government 
embark upon a large scale house- 
ing program after the war, sub- 
sidized and partially paid for at 
public expense, you should need 
only one guess as to whether or 
not this will stimulate private 
construction and make more jobs 
in private industry. 

Here is a principle that should 
not be lost sight of in the years 
immediately ahead. The govern- 
ment desires private industry to 
expand yet at the same time the 
government, today, owns in the 
aluminum industry, for instance, 
50% of the productive capacity 
of the whole industry. It also 
owns, as all of you~know, a large 
percentage of the electric generat- 
ing capacity of the country, and 
many other kinds. of factories, 
plants and equipment. The dis- 
position of this plant and equip- 
ment will have a marked effect 
upon private business expansion 
after the war. If the government 
attempts to operate even a part 
of these plants in competition 
with private companies, it will 
be idle to expect the private com- 
panies to expand their operations. 
Private industry cannot compete 
with its government. 


What of Private Enterprise? 


If the Président really meant it 
when he said in his speech at 
Soldiers Field, in Chicago, on 
Oct. 28, 1944, “I believe in free 
enterprise—and always have. I 
believe in the profit system—and 
always have. I believe that pri- 
vate enterprise can give full em- 
ployment to our people,” then he 
should appoint men to office who 
also believe it and whose previous 
utterances will not belie the state- 
ments which they make when 
they seek approval of Congress. 
If we want and confidently ex- 
pect private industry to furnish 
full employment, then we must 
not suffer it with the apologetic 
tolerance which one accords to an 
aged relative who will soon be 
dead anyhow. Rather, we must 
support private enterprise with an 
energy of sincere affirmation and 
belief. And that support and af- 
firmation, may I say, should be 
just as apparent after election as 
before. 

The suspicion held in some 
business circles that there are 
those in the seats of the mighty 
who do not want the private en- 
terprise system to function effi- 
ciently, may be unfair, But it can- 
not be denied that during the de- 
pression a number of anti-capital- 
ist ideas and policies have ob- 
tained great strength, and unless 
overcome, they are going to make 
it very difficult indeed for our 
private enterprise system to func- 
tion. To enact legislation that 
prevents our private enterprise 
system from functioning efficient- 
ly, and then use as an excuse 
the fact that our private enter- 
prises are not functioning effi- 
ciently to justify an indefinite gov- 
ernment expansion in business, is 
hardly playing fair. 

How can private industry be 
expected to function efficiently 
and meet the problems of recon- 





‘struttion if it has to-do it in the 
face of public antagonism and 


,under tax burdens which elimi- 
|nate motivation and under re- 
| strictions that make it difficult to * 
|secure venture capital; if labor 
laws are enacted which compel 
;}a closed shop, which takes away 
|management’s authority in its 
/own plant; and if the whole func- 
tioning of industry has to be un- 
|der the close control and super- 
| vision of a hostile bureaucracy. 

Of course, if we want it that 
| way we can have the government 
furnish the jobs. High up in 
some ivory tower we can play at 
creating Utopia and imagine that 
|/our industry can be governed by 
|a politically omnipotent and eco- 
nomically omniscient planning 
| board, possessed of every moral 
'virtue. I have never yet seen 
any such boards and I notice that 
the appointees to such governing 
boards as we now have in exist- 
ence usually are made to solve 
|some individual’s unemployment 
problem. There were recently, I 
believe, two United States ex- 
Senators appointed to such’ 
|boards. One of the fair sex and 
jone of the traditionally sterner ~ 
|sex. Both of these ex-Senators 
jare, no doubt, estimable people, 
| but do you not think one would 
| have to be a little naive to be- 
| lieve that they were appointed to 
| these positions primarily because 
|of the qualifications which they 
| possessed for the jobs? 
| Recently, I had the opportunity 
| to see a book, published in Eng- 
| land by the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics but not yet in general 
circulation in this country, en- 
titled, “The Economics of Full 
Employment.” This book sets 
forth in detail the views of John 
Maynard Keynes and his disciples 
—the believers in full employ- 
ment through government spend- 
ing. You will hear much of this 
book in the days ahead. In it 
everything is solved through for- 
mula. The only thing the individ- 
ual will have to do is to follow 
a table prepared by some govern- 
ment statistical agency indicating 
his share of activity. It is not 
specifically indicated in the study 
what would be done with some 
“Weary Willie” if he did not de-_ 
sire to do what the government 
planners wanted him to do, but 
I gathered the idea that the au- 
thors of the study would not think 
it amiss, in cases such as this, if 
an official rolling pin would be 
applied to produce the necessary 
goodness of behavior. 


Governments can, no doubt, 
create jobs. In Russia they cre- 
ate all the jobs. Qualifications 
for holding the top jobs, however, 
those giving the best pay and 
carrying with them the highest. 
prestige, will be politically de- 
termined. The rest of us will 
have to work under their guid- 
ance and at jobs which they offer 
us, and at such remuneration as 
they see fit to pay. I cannot be- 
Jieve that when the American 
people see that the alternative to 
our present system, defective as 
it is, is not some ideal system that 
will have no defects but rather 
will be a system run politically 
where practically all economic 
freedom will be taken away, will 
not overwhelmingly say that they 
do not want to look to government 
to provide their jobs. The price 
paid for such security is too much. 
It has too great a similarity to se- 
curity enjoyed by an individual 
in jail. 

May I summarize now briefly 
the conditions that will cause an 
expansion of jobs after the war, 
which should enable us to con- 
vert our industry back to peace— 
time uses again without too much 
trouble, and what the government 
can do to help in this process. 





Business Ventures Create Jobs 


First let us remember that new 
jobs are created when an individ- 
ual, be he rich or poor, a com- 
pany, be it large or small, decides 
to engage in some business ac- 
tivity, either a new business 
activity or by increasing the scope 
of its present activity. The es- 
sence of such a decision is that 
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the business man: decides to risk 
some of his savings by embark- 
ing in a venture which entails 
risk. He embarks on this venture 
in the final analysis beeause he 
hopes to sell his products to eus- 
tomers at a price which will be 
adequate to eover his costs and 
leave him a fair profit for taking 
the risk. I am not ashamed of 
using this werd “profit” for, in 
the ultimate analysis, it is the 
profit motive that has- always 
been the mainspring of the Amer- 
ican business system and it will 
continue to be the motivating 
force of this system so long as we 
5m the American Way of 
ife. 


Today, there is no doubt that 
there is plenty of capital owned 
by both big and small business, 
which, if the owners want to risk 
it, is sufficient to start a ‘good 
many new businesses or expand 
existing ones. If we want the 
owners of this capital to put it 
to work in productive enterprise, 
so that more jobs will be created, 
then we must give them a fair 
chance to make a_é reasonable 
profit and their activities must 
not be unreasonably or unwisely 
regulated, curbed or even op- 
posed. It is necessary that there 
‘must be a feeling of confidence 
on the part of the business men 
before sueh an expansion will 
take place. 


A defeatist and antagonist atti- 
tude of mind, on the part of our 
political leaders will hamper re- 
conversion, destroy self-reliance 
and undermine confidence, and 
forever keep new businesses from 
being started. Certainly our busi- 
ness men are showing courage. 
Never in our whole history has 
industry done so much forward 
planning as it is doing today un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Hoff- 
man and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


It would be little exaggeration 
to say that there is hardly a large 
company in the country that has 
not already plans made and blue 
prints drawn up for reconversion. 
All they are waiting for is the 
government to give the sign to go. 


Laws Should Encourage aw 
Industries 


To help in reconversion, ddes 
it not seem like common sense to 
insist that every law passed by 
the government be _ scrutinized 
carefully to see what effect it is 
likely to have on the development 
of new industries or the expan- 
sion of old? Likewise, existing 
laws that have a retarding effect 
in this regard should be modified 
or repealed. Time does not per- 
mit me to do more than enumer- 
ate certain specific legislation 
that ought to be passed if our 
government wants to establish an 
environment which will help 
business reconvert to peace, ex- 
pand- and provide more _ jobs. 
Among such measures, however, 
business men_ generally would 
place the following: 

(1) The Federal Tax struc- 
ture, as a whole, should be 
thoroughly overhauled, simpli- 
fied and stabilized. The Excess 
Profits Tax should be abolished 
after the war. The Capital 
Gains Tax should be repealed 
forthwith. The possibility of 
reducing the high surtax and 
eliminating a double tax on 
corporation dividends should be 
examined. And basic to our 
whole tax thinking, once and 
for all there should be an aban- 
donment of the pernicious idea 
that taxation should be used as 
an instrument of social reform 
as well as a means of raising 
revenue. 


(2) The National Labor Re- 
lations Act should be amended 
so as to prescribe equal treat- 
ment for management as well 
as labor. The Averys, Petrillos 
and Lewises should be treated 
exactly the same. 

(3) Regulatory policies tend- 

’ ing to force the closed shop on 
business should be abolished. It 
is not the proper function of 


the government take sides ‘in 
this conflict for the closed shop. 
Government is supposed to rep- 
resent all the people. 


(4) The rulings of such ad- 
ministrative boards as are re- 
tained after the war and are 
made part of our permanent 
government structure, should 
be subject to court review. The 
practice which has grown up 
during the war of delegated 
legislative, in fact sometimes 
executive and judicial powers 
as well, to these administrative 
agencies, must be discontinued 
forthwith. 


(5) The unproved theory that 
permanent prosperity can be 
provided by government deficit 
spending should be abandoned. 
Such government spending as 
is done-during periods of un- 
employment should be frankly 
for the purpose of providing re- 
lief for the unemployed and 
not under the guise that such 
spending is a downright good 
in itself and will create pros- 
perity. 

(6) As an aid to secure ven- 
ture capital, the regulation of 
new security issues should be 
liberalized. While the SEC has 
done some good work in this 
field, there is good ground for 
thinking at the present that 
it is over zealous in its activities 
to keep investors from losing 
money. 


These are not all the measures 
that need to be taken to make a 
political and social environment 
favorable to the expansion of pri- 
vate business*but they are some 
of the principal ones. Moreover, 
they are the answer to the state- 
ment so frequently heard these 
days that if private enterprise 
cannot provide jobs, government 
must. 


Favorable Reconversion Factors 


There is no good reason for 
thinking if ‘private industry be 
given a fair chance that it cannot 
over a short period of time re- 
convert to peacetime production 
and provide the requisite number 
of jobs to insure a satisfactory 
state of prosperity and adequate 
employment. Too many writers 
appear to be fearful about re- 
conversion. They predict plant 
closings, widespread unemploy- 
ment and general chaotic business 
conditions. There is no doubt that 
conditions of this nature may be 
encountered. Q@ne would be fool- 
ish not to expect some temporary 
disorganization. But I submit that 
it is not the proper mental atti- 
tude to dwell too much upon this 
possibility, and by so doing cer- 
tainly exaggerate its importance 
and even help. to bring it about. 
Let me enumerate some of the 
favorable factors that exist at the 
present memeant which ought to 
help us in reconversion: 

(1) Incomes throughout the na- 
tion during the last four years 
have been high and money sav- 
ings today stand at a record peak. 
Both money im circulation and 
bank deposits, Savings as well as 
commercial, have had a phenome- 
nal increase. ere probably has 
been more savigs during the last 
four years by the people as a 
whole than there was in the two 
decades previous to 1940. In brief, 
the people will have the money to 
buy the goods=when the war is 
over and when our industries are 
in a position to turn them out. 


(2) Both our plant capacity and 
our ability to produce basic raw 
materials have been greatly ex- 
panded during the war. There is 
hardly a basic-commodity that is 


needed in thegmanufacturing of 
goods today of; which we do not 
have an adequate supply. 

(3) We willkgrobably have the 










of skilled work- 
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equipped wi an engineering 
technique bettér than that pos- 
sessed by any other people in the 
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world’s history 


(4) We have the capital and the 
eredit. in abundance to finance a 
business expansion, and the cost | 
of borrowing it is at an all-time 
low. High interest rates certainly 
will not hamper reconversion, 


(5) There is a substantial pent- 
up demand for goods of one kind 
or another that almost exceeds the 
imagination. Not only does this 
country stand ready at the mo- 
ment to buy large numbers of 
automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
furniture, farm machinery and 
countless other products just as 
soon as they can be made, but a 
large part of the world outside of 
our boundaries literally stands 
naked and hungry. The work to 
be done to rebuild the destruc- 
tion caused by this war will be 
colossal. No war in modern times 
has been so destructive. 


What better combination for 
prosperity can be found than this: 
Ample factory Capacity, adequate 
raw materials, men with the 
know-how to put them together 
to make finished products, cou- 
pled with cheap capital to finance 
their production, and a market 
with purchasing power ready and 
willing to buy the goods. 

Probably fundamental to my 
optimistic point of view in the 
long-term outlook is my basic be- 
lief in the long-term wisdom of 
the American people. The Jere- 
miahs, notwithstanding, have not 
the people on the whole met the 
problems of this war with out- 
standing patriotism, courage, en- 
ergy and resourcefulness? What 
reason is there for thinking that 
when they once comprehend what 
are the problems of the peace they 
will not meet them in the same 
way’? The first step in a sound 
solution of any problem is an in- 
telligent recognition of what the 
problem is. Our hopes for the 
future rest in a large measure 
upon the willingness of thought- 
ful groups such as you to face 
realistically the difficulties that 
lie before us and then, irrespec- 
tive or party or anything else, 
work toward a solution of the 
problems. What will be called for 
in the years ahead will be states- 





mapship rather than partisanship 
in government; wise leadership in 
industry and labor, and a willing- 
ness of government, industry and 
labor to cooperate together to in- 
crease the total national produc- 
tion, on which we all must live. 
The substance for a prosperous 
future is in. our own hands. 
Whether or not we will use it well, 
only time will tell. 


Finally, we must remember that 
this responsibility of employment 
is the responsibility of all of us. 
First, for employers to conduct 
their businesses with vision, enter- 
prise and honesty, seeking to 
serve the people by making more 
and better goods at lower prices, 
realizing that in this way, in the 
end, they will make the highest 
profits. It is the responsibility of 
labor not to try, through monop- 
olistic and restrictive policies, to 
fix such a price for its services 
as to price itself out of jobs. 
And perhaps most important of 
all, our political leaders should 
remember that it is not the func- 
tion of government to try to take 
over business and operate it but 
to provide an environment under 
which business can flourish, in- 
vestment can go forward and the 
standard of living increase. Under 
these conditions the employment 
problem will take care of itself. 











E. H. Stanley Co. Formed 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
WATERVILLE, MAINE—E. H. 

Stanley & Co. has been formed to 

engage in the securities business. 

Officers are: Erwin H. Stanley, 

president; Leslie Stanley, treas- 

urer. In addition to the officers 

Helen F. Stanley and Bernice 

Stanley are directors. Mr. Erwin 

Stanley was formerly an officer of 


Smith, White & Stanley, Inc. of 





Waterville. 





Municipal News & Notes 


Gasoline taxes and motor ve- 
hicle registration fees, collected 
by all 48 States, are shared with 
their municipalities by 30 States, 
though in half a dozen instances 
the revenues are shared only with 
certain cities “performing county 
functions.” 


Value of this sharing to mu- 
nicipalities in the 30 States is 
indicated by the fact that they 
received $71,900,000 of so- 
called State “highway user” 
revenues in 1942 as compared 
with the total $230,000,000 paid 
municipalities in all 48 States in 
1942 as their share of all State- 
collected municipally - shared 
revenues from all sources, ac- 
cording to the third and final 
study on State-collected mu- 
nicipally-shared tax revenues 
issued by the American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


Motor-vehicle taxes and fees, 
usually considered together as 
highway user taxes, apply on one 
hand to a number of various fuels 
and oils and on the other to the 
different kinds of machines and 
drivers, certifications, examina- 
tions, etc. 

The States use two methods in 
sharing motor-vehicle revenues 
with their municipalities—per- 
centage of collections and fixed 
amount appropriated. Motor fuel 
taxes generally are shared on a 
percentage of collection basis, but 
both methods are used in the dis- 
tribution of vehicle license fees. 

Municipal shares generally are 
allocated for street, highway and 
bridge construction purposes, 
though in a few States commu- 
nities may use the funds for other 
purposes. Wisconsin and Louisi- 
ana, for example, may use part 
of their share of State motor fuel 
taxes for schools; New York City 
may use part of its share for wel- 
fare purposes; Ohio, Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania cities may place 
part of their State gas tax reve- 
nues in their general funds. 


Motor Fuel Taxes include gaso- 
line, oil, and similar levies, shared 
generally by 14 States—Alabama, 

orth Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Arkansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, California, Oregon and 
Washington; and shared with cer- 
tain cities performing county 
functions by five States—New 
York (New York City), Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana (New Orleans as 
a parish), Maryland (Baltimore) 
and Colorado (Denver). 


Examples of basis of alloca- 
tion: Alabama, $125,000 by 
population; Illinois, 144 of 3-cent 
tax, by population; Wisconsin, 
20% of net, by source of net 
registration fees; Oklahoma, 5% 
of total collection, allotted per 
capita; Oregon, 5% of total col- 
lection taken when it exceeds 
$11,000,000, by population. 


Motor Vehicle Fees, shared gen- 
erally by 17 States—Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Arkansas, 
Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexica, Utah and 
California; and shared with cer- 
tain cities by five States—New 
York, Maryland, Nebraska (to 
help retire bonds already issued), 
Colorado and Montana (Butte re- 
ceives 50% of residents’ fees). 

Examples of basis of alloca- 
tion: Connecticut, $3,000,000 an- 
-nually from State highway fund, 
shared among communities 
equally; Alabama, 30% of city 
collections, by number of regis- 
trants; Ohio, 25% from licenses 
issued to residents; California, 
40% of balance after State debt 
deduction, by population. 


Jersey City to Retire 
14.2% of Debt in 1945 


The State Local Government 
Board in Trenton, N. J., has ap- 
proved a request by the Board of 
Commissioners of Jersey City to 
apply $3,713,100 of free cash sur- 
plus of the City to debt retirement 





by appropriating this sum to fill 
all sinking funds to 100% of prin- 
cipal requirements, according to 
announcement made on behaké of 
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the City by Wainwright, Ramse 
& Lancaster, municipal finance 
consultants of New York. 


“The effect of this action,” 
the announcement says, “which, 
was recommended to the Com- 
mission by Raymond M. Greer, 
the City’s chief financial offi- 
cer, is to bring total debt retire<- 
ment in 1945 alone to $6,689,- 
000, of which $3,822,000 will be 
applied to the general debt and 
$2,867,000 to the water debt. 
This will reduce the net out- 
standing general and water debt 
held by the public 14.2% in the 
year 1945. 


“In addition to the appropria« 
tion of surplus, the 1945 budget 
provides for the retirement of $2,< 
976,000 serial bonds, $2,688,000 
general and school bonds and 
$288,000 water bonds. 

“On Feb. 16, 1945, the net gen- 
eral and school debt stood at $38,< 
001,500, a reduction of $4,420,952, 
or 10.4% since Jan. 1, 1944. This 
is a net debt ratio of 7.23% of 
1944 assessed valuations which to= 
taled_$525,711,956. 


“The full extent of what. 
Jersey City has accomplished in. 
debt retirement since it went on 
a strict cash basis in 1936 will 
be realized when it is consid- 
ered that on Jan. 1, 1936, gen-. 
eral and school debt ‘less sinking 
funds totaled $59,368,384, com-. 
pared to the present $38,001,500 
—down $21,366,884, On Jan, 1, 
1936, outstanding water 
less sinking funds stood at $11, 
804,730 and are now $5,302,000. 
—down $6,502,730. 


“The 1945 budget will mean an 
average tax bill approximately. 
5% lower than those sent out in 
1944, as a result of an estimated 
decrease in the levy of about $1,« 
243,000.” id 


California Toll Authority = | 
Definitive Bonds Avallaple { 
For Exchange 

Revenue bonds dated June I, 
1944, sinking fund revenue bonds 
due Sept. 1, 1962, and serial reve~ 
nue bonds due _ semi-annually 
from Sept. 1, 1945, through Sept, 
1, 1959, are available in definitive 
form in exchange for outstanding 
temporary bonds. The temporary 
bonds may be delivered to the 
principal office of Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, for trans= 


mission to San Francisco to. be ex« 
changed for definitive bonds. ; 


Michael I. Morran With 
Paine, Webber Company 
(Special_to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.— Michael I. 
Morran has become associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 209 South La Salle Street. 


Mr. Morran was formerly with 
H, C. Speer & Sons Co. and in the 








past with Ballman & Main, a 
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_ Business ani the Public Debt 


(Continued from first page) 


‘maximum reached in the present 
-war period shall be $240 billion or 
$340 billion. And yet the differ- 
ence between these figures is two 
and a half times the entire £40 
billion which only recently caused 
‘so-much distress. The Secretary 
of the Treasury appears to have 
given more consideration to this 
question—as indeed he ought to 
do in the discharge of his public 
responsibility—than has any other 
national leader; but he is far from 
popular among the very people 
who have become so distressed as 
America’s public debt exceeded 
the level attained after World 
War I. The cause for cencern is 
‘now very much greater than 
when the debt attained the $40 
billion figure. In fact, the addi- 
tion of $40 billion is a much more 
‘serious matter when the jump is 
from $240 billion to $280 billion 
than when it is from nothing at all 
to a mere $40 billion! 


’ The question may arise as to 


how we can influence the size of 
the national debt. Without trying 
to suggest all the possibilities, I 
may point to a number of the most 
significant efforts under way. 
Some of these seek to keep the 
debt down as a by-product of 
#tabilizing prices and other ele- 
ments in the national economy. 
These include (1) War Production 
Board restrictions on certain sorts 
‘of production; (2) the consump- 
tion goods rationing program; and 
(3) the various direct price con- 
trol activities undertaken by sev- 
eral agencies of which the Office 
of Price Administration and the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are perhaps 
est known. Then there have been 
direct efforts to keep the debt 
down by (1) increased taxation 
and (2) reduced expenditures for 
certain governmental services. 
Perhaps the unpalatable nature of 
the remedies for undue increase 
in the national debt may explain 
the paradox to which I have 
alluded already. We do not like 
restrictions on what we may pro- 
duce. One of my neighbors, for 
example, is extremely wrathful 
because he is not permitted to 
make unrestricted use of a small 
metal item for production of a toy. 
Then we have not been too en- 
thusiastic about the number of 
points we must pay for butter or 
even about the maintenance of 
contact with our local rationing 
board in respect of gasoline for 
our automobiles. Some of us have 
not been particularly receptive to 
restrictions on the prices at which 
we may sell our own production. 
Very few of us have vigorously 
insisted on increases in our own 
tax bills. And yet these are the 
kinds of wartime alternatives to 
a total ‘public debt greater than 
is other wise necessary. 


But even though we had ac- | 


cepted fully every means of curb- 
ing the growth of our country’s 
debt, it would have been by the 
end of the war extraordinarily 
heavy. We have not “gone whole 
hog” in accepting the alternatives, 
and so our obligations are to be 
even greater than they might have 
been. In any event the debt will 
be so great that it must be a 
source of real concern to every 
thinking adult in the country, 
Before many years it will doubt- 
less be a serious matter for our 
children—and still later for our 
children’s children. In the years 
just after the Germans and the 
Japanese are disposed of, what 
are we to do about it? 


The Debt Load 


There has been among tech- 
nicians in debt policy a vigorous 
debate’ as to whether the debt 
should be regarded as an unmixed 
evil. One school contends that, as 
we really owe the national debt 
to ourselves, it is a matter of ‘rela- 
tive indifference whether we have 
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a small or a large one. The other 
debaters contend that “a debt is 
a debt” and therefore cannot be 
dismissed so lightly. 

It would serve no useful pur- 
pose for us to enter the ranks on 
either side of the argument. One 
thing, however, is agreed to by 
all schools of thought; and I think 
it is significant for us: The debt 
which a country owes to its own 
people is easier to deal with than 
one which it owes to a foreign 
State or to its residents. There is 
an economic sense in which the 
United States Government obliga- 
tions involve payment of interest 
and of principal to ourselves. That 
is, Americans 
money to the Treasury; and the 
Treasury pays that same money to 
individual Americans as interest 
or as repayment of their loans. 
This is easier than to make sim- 
ilar payments to other countries. 


The greater ease is due to sev- 
eral factors, the most important 
two of which I simply mention. 
(1) The payment of money to an- 
other nation or to its people may 
easily get bogged down in the 
technicalities of foreign exchange. 
This difficulty is due partly, but 
not wholly, to differences in cur- 
rencies. (2) The only way a war 
debt to another country can be 
settled is by sending’ more goods 
abroad than are imported, and the 
foreign bond-holder country may 
clamp down on such imports by 
raising tariffs or by other meth- 
ods. For example, the United 
States in the 1920’s made it impos- 
sible for European countries to 
pay their so-called war obliga- 
tions. (3) In short, something must 
always actually be sacrificed from 
a nation’s income if it is to pay a 
foreign debt. That is not neces- 
sary in order to pay a debt such 
as our own. If an_ individual 
householder gets in debt he is in 
a position similar to the nation 
which owes a debt abroad; the 
obligation is to pay something to 
parties outside the family. The 
United States in general must dis- 
burse interest only to people who 
in another capacity are taxpayers, 
that is within the family. 

What has been said does not 
mean that the country’s becoming 
obligated to its own citizens is or 
can possibly be a matter of in- 
difference. There are many rea- 
sons why the nation’s going into 
debt is bad. For example: (1) 
Paying taxes the proceeds of 
which are to be used for debt 
service means that there is a re- 
distribution of purchasing power 
unless the proportion of the total 
tax payments of each person is 
exactly the same as the proportion 
of the total interest and principal 
payments he receives, and such 
an arrangement is a practical im- 
possibility; and (2) the process of 
collecting taxes and disbursing in- 
terest is expensive both directly 
and in the sense that we suffer 
from paying a given amount in 
taxes more than enough to com- 
pensate for interest income even 
though the amounts be the same. 
Moreover, we all tend to think 
we have a right to the interest; 
we are harder to convince that 
Uncle Sam has a_right to what we 
pay in taxes. 


Handling War Obligations 


The fundamental problem of 
what to do about Federal liabili- 
ties after the war has two impor- 
tant and several secondary aspects. 
In the first place, there are the 
technicalities of how the debt 
should be managed. These issues, 
although they are of major im- 
portance and require the very 
best in Treasury administration, 
are not, in the main, matters of 
general policy but matters of fi- 
nancial engineering. The second 
problem concerns the means by 
which the nation is to meet the 
debt. service charges and at the 
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same time operate and expand 
private business as well as pay 
the cost of current government 
services. This problem—or per- 
haps I should say this cluster of 
problems — will present funda- 
mental questions which will re- 
quire the best thinking of which 
American citizens are capable. I 
shall outline a few elementary 
phases of the challenge and ex- 
press the hope that you will con- 
sider this discussion merely an 
introduction, in other words, that 
you will give the issues outlined 
sustained consideration. 

Perhaps the comments that fol- 
low may be clearer if I sketch 
the emergence of the post-war fi- 
nancial problems. Then we may 
pass on to definite consideration 
of long-term questions. 

First of .all,. world conditions 
seem to guarantee that the post- 
war world will not dawn sud- 


denly. In a purely military sense. 


the war is likely to taper off rather 
than come to a sharp termination. 
It is generally thought, for ex- 


ample, that the European phase of' 


the war. will be over before the 
Pacific phase.. Then, even after 


Japan is conquered, there is no 


certainly that there will not be 
sporadic uprisings. There have 
been. predictions that both Ger- 
man and Japanese Fascists may 
“take to the hills” and continue to 
resist. In-any event, military oc- 


cupation of conquered areas seems' 


certain. All these prospects rep- 
resent for the American people 
varying — but unquestionably 
large — continued financial loads 
of a direct military character. How 
long they will last and how big 
they will be are distinctly uncer- 
tain. 

But there are at least two other 
considerations which assure taper- 
ing off, rather than quick termi- 
nation. The liquidation of the war- 
time administrative machinery, 
both civil and military, will by 
the nature of the task be a slow 
process. Liquidation of the 
physical assets alone represents 
the biggest business undertaking 
in the way of salesmanship ever 
tackled in this or any other coun- 
try. It has been estimated that 
the sale of more than $100 billion 
worth of goods will be necessary; 
though, if one eliminates non-sal- 
able stock such as ordnance, it is 
doubtful whether the cost of the 
amount to be sold will exceed $50 
billion. When one considers that 
this job alone involves an amount 
of money which may equal three 
times our national debt of 1939, 
something of the size of the ad- 
justment problem is apparent. 
Then, of course, the Government 
will be called on to make and en- 
force some of the rules governing 
private readjustment to peace- 
time production. This will be a 
large undertaking; and if business 
gets panicky, it will be a costly 
one. 

The other highly expensive 
problem the country will confront 
concerns the rehabilitation of its 
manpower. In the instance of sol- 
diers and sailors who have been 
injured the expense will depend 
on the number of men and women 
to be cared for. 
matter of educational and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, for which 
our Government has already ac- 
cepted responsibility. In addition 
the payment of pensions or other 
“deferred compensation,” “bonus.” 
or what not may cost added bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Secondly, not only will the 
post-war period emerge gradually 
for all these and other reasons, 
but the level of governmental 
service demanded of the Congress 
will also be greater than before 
the war. For example, the social 
security program is going to be 
enlarged, and it may be extremely 
burdensome, financially speaking. 
Already it costs a lot of money. 
There are two general approaches 
to financing social security. One 
of them is through social insur- 
poem exemplified ‘in this ‘coun- 

ry 
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workmen’s compensation and un- | 
employment compensation insur- | 
ance, the former private and the | 
latter public. Another method, 
exemplified in our public aids for 
the aged, the blind, etc., involves 
a tax supported plan. The origi- 
nal 1936 legislation called for both 
methods of support but empha- 
sized the insurance plan. The re- 
cent trend is toward support by 
general taxes. This is well illus- 
trated in the overwhelming vote 
in Congress six weeks ago against 
permitting the automatic increase 
in the old age and survivors’ in- 
surance premium payments in the 
form of payroll contributions. 
Again, the demand for national 
aid for education and especially 
for public works is illustrative of 
the cost level of the national gov- 
ernment after the war. 


To mention only one other fac- 
tor, a third element tending: to: 
prolong the war in a financial 
sense: may well be the habit of 
spending public funds lavishly. 
At the outset I referred to the' 
wartime tendency for the publie 
to accept a difference of: several 
billions in the debt without seem-: 
ing concerned and especially the 
disposition to reject unpleasant 
policies which would limit the: 
national debt: Possibly the coun- 
try will abandon this kind of 
“softness” when the: shooting. is 
over, but there is little in Ameri- 
can history which would lead one 
to anticipate that cessation of the 
fighting in the field will lead us 
to insist that Congressmen de- 
mand business-like Spanier in 
public business. 


After the Postwar Adicalensibhe 


Already I have outlined reasons 
for thinking that the public debt 
will be a serious load after the 
country has adjusted to peace- 
time conditions. Lest I mislead 
you by this statement, I hasten 
to say that the country, without 
tragic consequences, can undoubt- 
edly meet the challenge. On the 
whole, I think the difficulty of 
doing so will depend on the ex- 
tent to which we maintain and 
enlarge our productive capacity. 
That in turn is conditioned by 
the degree to which we be- 
come “soft” and “get scared.” 
Let us look at the basis for these 
views. 

First of all, consider the budg- 
etary problem. The present tax 
system is producing at an annual 
rate of $50 billion. Last year it 
produced $40 billion. Our na- 
tional government is spending 
about twice as much as the taxes 
are now yielding. That is, we are 
devoting well over half of our 
gross national product to federal 
government use. In fact, the war 
alone is taking over 50%. After 
the war and the immediate post- 
war adjustments, the national ex- 
penditures, including $5 billion or 
$6 billion for interest and princi- 
pal payments on the debt, have 
been estimated at figures varying 
from $16 billion to $30 billion. If 
one assumes that the actually nec- 
essary federal government’ cost 
will run $20 billion to $22 billion 
—and I personally think it should 
not exceed $18 billion—then at 
present levels of national income 
we could pay the bill even if tax 
rates were cut in half. I mention 
this possibility to emphasize the 
fundamental issue; I do not sug- 
gest that the method of attack 
should resemble reducing all tax 
rates 50%; nor do I think it is 
likely that the present price or 
productivity level is the one at 
which we shall stabilize. How- 
ever, it is commonly agreed that 
tax reduction and gradual bond 
payment is preferable to mainte- 
nance of wartime tax rates 
coupled with rapid debt retire- 
ment. 

To push the discussion further 
along the line of the kind of pro- 
ductive plan we are likely to at- 
tain and the kind of tax arrange- 
ment we can have and still pay 
our debt obligations, I suggest re- 
garding the former certain broad 
generalizations which seem to be 





justified in the light of present in- 
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fluctuations in general production 
levels are perhaps technically un- 
necessary, it now appears proba- 
ble that the national income. will 
continue somewhat unstable for 
many years to come. Let us hope 
that we shall not see a drop from 
our present income level of $150 
billion to the 1933 figure of less 
than $40 billion, but let us at the 
same time avoid the assumption 
that present production and price 
levels’ will be continued indef- 
initely. There is no engineering 
reason, when our manpower is no 
longer so largely occupied in mil- 
itary activity, why .we.may not 
greatly expand present levels of 
income production. Or: we may 
greatly contract our output. 

(2) As previously indicated, 
maintenance of a high level of 
national income depends funda- 
mentally on the temper of. the 
people. If the public . becomes 
afraid of depression, as it did in 
the early _ 1930’s, we shall have 
depression. If the people gener- 
ally take the attitude that it is 
the Government’s job instead of 
their own to make railroads, fac~ 
tories and farms: productive,’ then 
very likely we shall-have depres-~ 
sion. Despite the fact that a self- 
reliant and independent ‘spirit 
among private “individuals is of 
paramount importance in- main= 
taining and increasing * atonal 
income, there is no doubt that - 

(3) Governmental policies: re-~ 
specting the economy must be 
wise. Among the most fundamen- 
tal issues are (a) governmental 
acceptance of the idea that.amaxi- 
mum economic freedom ”is-essen- 
tial; (b) governmental recogni- 
tion that the self-reliance already 
commended is necessary; (c) gov- 
ernmental protection against mo- 
nopolistic practices, whether 
among manufacturers or labor 
unions or farmers; (d) govern- 
mental maintenance of a stable 
currency system, that is, of a dol- 
lar of constant purchasing power; 
(e) governmental timing of public 
construction so as to avoid too 
much competition for building 
materials and labor privately 
needed and so as to use the con- 
struction facilities which are not 
needed privately; and (f) govern- 
mental financial policies favor- 
able to industry and trade. In 
speaking of needed public policies 
toward the economy, I should 
like to emphasize that the Gov- 
ernment is not something sep- 
arate and part from you and me. 
The Government is simply the 
implement by means of wnich all 
of us get things done which all of 
us as a group—though not neces-~ 
sarily each of us individually— 
actually want done. In a demo- 
cratic country the Government is 
the people of that country, pro- 
vided only that people be suffi- 
ciently advanced to enjoy the 
blessings of democracy. 


(4) Although the national atti- 
tudes and policies already referred 
to are fundamental to high na- 
tional income levels, probably the 
most important condition of post- 
war prosperity is the kind of 
peace the world secures. Our in- 
come will depend not only on the 
international position of this coun- 
country but also on the position 
and the policies of other coun- 
tries. For example, if the United 
States adopts a policy of raising 
tariffs and otherwise interposing 
difficulties for other countries’ 
trade in this one, we shall be ask- 
ing for the sort of retaliation we 
sought and obtained after World 
War I; if we try to cut ourselves 
off from contact with other parts 
of the world, we might as well 
seek to make ourselves beautiful 
by cutting off our own noses. In 
another fundamental respect our 
after-war prosperity depends di- 
rectly on the kind of peace we 
obtain. The size and character 
of our military establishment and 
the consequent drain on the econ- 
omy will depend on whether we 
obtain a wise or an unwise set- 
tlement of the causes of interna- 
tional strife. _. 

This does not by any means ex- 


including Kentucky — by: formation. (1) Althougn material haust the story, but enough has 
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been said to make my main dou- 
ble-barreled point, narhely, that 
the manageability of our national 
debt after the war depends on our 
prosperity and that our ability to 
‘have “life’.and have it more 
abundantly” varies with our col- 
lective capacity to make wise de- 
cisions and, in the international 
area, to obtain wise decisions in 
other countries. With these hints 
as to what ‘is involved I return to 
the problem of raising the money 
necessary to meet war-debt serv- 
ice charges and to support the 
current requirements of govern- 
ment. 

As the most important condi- 
tion of meeting our public obliga- 
tions is to keep our productivity 
high, it follows that in raising the 
necessary money the task should 
be accomplished in such a man- 
ner as to interfere as little as may 
be with private economic activity. 
The post-war tax planners have 
talked at great length about what 
tax considerations do influence 


business adversely. There seems. 


to be general. agreement, for ex- 
ample, that the corporation excess 
‘profits tax and ‘the nuisance cor- 
poration taxes should be repealed 
outright. In-prineiple even the 
‘Treasury: appears to accept this 
policy. The reason is that al- 
‘ttheugh the excess profits tax is 
all right .in wartime it restricts 
economic freedom too much. to 
justify using it in peacetime. 

There is also fairly general 
agreement that some of our spe- 
cific sales taxes should be re- 
pealed after the war. There is no 
consensus as to exactly which 
should be repealed or reduced. 
There does seem to be almost 
unanimous agreement that the 
tobacco and alcoholic beverage 
taxes should be kept, but perhaps 
at reduced rates to avoid boot- 
legging. 

There is much debate regarding 
the income tax paid by corpora- 
tions. One school of experts takes 
the view that the corporation tax 


should be repealed outright. Other | 


outstanding leaders think the tax 
should be used but that the 


amount paid should correspond- | 
A! 


ingly cut shareholders’ taxes. 
final group would keep a corpora- 


tion income tax as a definite part | 
of the post-war system and would | 
allow no credit on individual in- | 


come. 

As has been indicated, if a high 
level of national income is main- 
tained,. there is little doubt of the 
country’s ability to pay debt ob- 
ligations slowly and at the same 
time reduce war tax rates. On 
the other hand, the conclusion is 
also obvious that the payment of 
our debt will impose on the econ- 
omy a semi-permanent load of 
some $5 billion to $7 billion a year 
additional to governmental costs 
which would have been incurred 
if there were no debt. From pres- 
ent indications, another approxi- 
mately equal added load will re- 
sult from the war, namely, the 
inereased military and veterans’ 
rehabilitation expenditures. There 
is little doubt but that due to 
these two causes alone over $10 
billion a year will be added to the 
national budget requirements. 
This is a sum well above the an- 
nual total cost of national gov- 
ernment during the latter years of 
the 1930’s. It is more than ten 
times the annual cost of the cen- 
tral government before World 
War I. When it is remarked that 
the American people can pay the 
bill without serious question, 
therefore, it is not intended to 
suggest that the job will be easy. 
Moreover, whatever tax system 
we may adopt will undoubtedly 
interfere in some degree with 
business plans and with produc- 
tive activity. 


Summary 
. In concluding these remarks, I 
should like to summarize in a 
series of propositions which ap- 
pear to be justified -by the facts 
and trends. of public.and. private 
thinking up to this time. | 

. 1. The «public today exhibits 


| less concern: ‘regarding a $100 
| billion dollars of additional na- 
tional debt than it expressed re- 
specting $40 billions only five 
years ago. It appears certain that 
|present comparative indifference 
ito sound financing is sadly mis- 


placed. 


| 2. Both in the late 1930’s and 
|now, the debt load of the national 
government is a less serious mat- 
| ter than if a significant part of it 
| were made up of obligations to 
,other countries or to their na- 
|tionals. As our. debt stands, the 
taxpayers of the country are in 
effect obligated to pay the Amer- 
‘ican people who own bonds..a 
huge sum of money. This pay- 
ment will prove onerous because 
it will redistribute purchasing 
power among various economic 
classes of our people and because 
of the direct expense and friction 
of making the transfer. 


3. Not only must Americans 
plan for managing and meeting 
national debt obligations in the 
post-war period, but they must 
plan for doing so during a time 
of readjustment from which the 
peacetime economy will: gradu- 
ally, rather than suddenly, 
emerge. It is probable the out- 
standing credit obligations may 
even continue to grow for some- 
time after the “organized resis- 
tance” of the enemy has ceased. 
The financial strain may be in- 
‘creased during the period of slow 
/readjustment—and perhaps after- 
ward—by (a) the normal increase 
in civilian requirements for gov- 
ernmental services, whether in 
the form of social security expan- 
sion, educational aids, or public 
construction, and (b) the national 
habit of being careless—if not ac- 
tually indifferent—about the pub- 
| lic finances. 

4. Despite all these causes of 
/ concern, the national government 
‘can without disastrous results, 
,but not without difficulty, meet 
|the country’s debt service re- 
| quirements, especially if it can 
maintain and enlarge its capacity 
for production of income. To 
assure high income levels sound 
policies are essential, among them 
(a) a self-reliant, working popu- 
‘lation, (b) a disposition among 
the people to look to private, 
rather than governmenal, action 
to provide primary protection 
/against poverty, (c) the adoption 
‘of sound national policies toward 
the promotion of private economic 
‘activity, and (b), most funamental 
'of all, the attainment of a decent 
/peace settlement and of interna- 
'tional relationships favorable to 
'world-wide peace and prosperity 
in all countries. ; 

5. The exact adjustments by 
means of which post-war bud- 
getary needs, including debt 
service charges, can be met are 
susceptible only roughly to a 
forecast at the present time. The 
most essential condition of secur- 
ing a statesmanlike plan is public 
interest in and awareness of the 
problems involved in each al- 
ternative policy. Each of us, 
therefore, should study the situa- 
tion and make certain the Ken- 
tucky Congressional delegation is 
acquainted with our views. It 
now appears probable the bud- 
getary requirements will be met 
by means of a sensible adaptation 
of war taxation to peacetime con- 
ditions and that something like 
the following tax system will be 
adopted: (a) a revised death and 
gift tax at rates not very much 
below the present ones, (b) a per- 


sonal income tax based on about 
the present plan and at rates 
ranging from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of present ones and pos- 
sibly with somewhat higher per- 
sonal exemptions, (c) a corpora- 
tion tax at lower than present 
rates and possibly with some spe- 
cial allowances for dividend re- 
cipients, and (d) several selective 
sales taxes at rates somewhat re- 
duced below wartime levels and 








probably on a lesser number of 
commodities and services. 
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ity, with loss of purchasing power 
and also of public confidence. Fi- 
nally such moneys have been 
erased or reconsolidated and made 
convertible into gold in order ‘to 
restore confidence at home and 
abroad. 


Money Supply and Low Interest 
Rates 


After the world wide financial 
crisis and business depression be- 
ginning in 1929 low money rates 
soon made their appearance in all 
money markets where there was 
an excess supply of money seeking 
borrowers who could give assur- 
ance of safety or investments that 
were safe. Yield was secondary. 
Borrowers who could qualify were 
few in the minds of lenders and 
those few were over supplied with 
money. Investments that qualified 
in the minds of investors were not 
numerous, and the gilt edge in- 
vestments were purchased with 
their low yields, at rising: prices 
driving the yields still lower. The 
supply of money and money re- 
serves was large and the demand 
for money small. Rates for money 
declined just as the prices of any 
other tool, service, or commodity 
would decline when there was 
more of it for sale than buyers 
wanted. The departure from the 
gold standard and the issue of 
paper money against government 
promises to pay, provided ample 
cash for those who wanted to 
hoard money or convert their as- 
sets into money. The converison 
of assets into money brought on 
still more liquidation with lower 
prices, and more money seeking 
safety with low yields instead of 
speculating with high yields. 
While money rates were low and 
confidence in government bonds, 
which had always been the safest 
of investments, was high these 
bonds were bid up to high prices 
and low yields. Both the British 
and the U. S. Governments took 
advantage of the low money rates 
and the demand for gilt edge se- 
curities to refund their high yield- 
ing bonds into lower rate bonds. 
This reduced the costs of servic- 
ing the government debts and im- 
proved the governments’ credit. 
Both governments increased the 
price of gold. In the United States 
the price of gold was marked up 
from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an 
ounce; in England the price of 
gold was marked up from 84s 
1142d to 168s. In terms of the 
currency units the monetary gold 
held was increased in proportion 
to the increased price of gold; 
then the supply of gold was in- 
creased from production, and the 
supply in the United States was 
expanded by the flight from Eu- 
rope because of the threats of war, 
and the high prices for gold 
created by the devaluation. In 
addition to these increases in the 
gold holdings and the increased 
money value of the reserves there 
was the expansion in paper money 
resulting from the issue of paper 
money against government debts. 
In England this increase in the 
paper money outstanding has gone 
on much as it has in the United 
States. While the percentage in- 
crease in paper money has not 
been as large as in the United 
States it has been large enough 
to keep the supply of cash high 
enough to meet all the needs of 
the banks for cash, and maintain 
the cash ratio against deposits av- 
eraging about 10 per cent, the fig- 
ure regarded as safe and solvent 
by the public. In the United 
States the largest increase in the 
currency has been in the Federal 
Reserve notes which at the time 
of this writing stands above 21.8 
billions against 4.9 billions in 
1939.. This large increase in the 
currency has supplied the demand 


for money hoarders, and the nec- 








essary cash balances ef bankers 
to meet their demands from de- 





Is an Excess Supply 


(Continued from page 827) 


positors. This large supply 
money has kept money rates low. | 
In England there was no reserve | 
ratio of gold required by law to} 
limit the issue of paper money se- 
cured only by government debts. | 
But in the United States we had a | 
specific requirement of 40% gold 
against Federal Reserve notes 
outstanding. Because of this spe- 
cific requirement it is going to be 
necessary to reduce the reserve 
requirements in gold in order to 
make room for the further in- 
crease in the supply of currency 
Federal Reserve notes and the in- 
creasing bank deposits. Accord- 
ing to press releases Congress is 
to be asked to reduce the legal 
reserve ratio to a flat 25% ratio of 
gold against both Reserve notes 
and demand deposit. This will 
make room for a large increase in 
both notes and deposits with the 
present gold holdings and th 

present price of gold. 


As soon as this report of a pro- 
posed reduction in the reserve 
ratio was made, high grade money 
rates and bond yields began to 
decline. This larger supply of 
cash will drive money rates still 
lower and the prices of fixed in- 
terest bearing securities still high- 
er. Money is to remain a “drug” 
on the market as it has been for a 
long time due to the ample supply 
furnished by the increase in gold 
held, the increased price of gold 
and the increase in paper money 
for all uses. By these methods of 
increasing the supply of money 
there is plenty of room for fur- 
ther expansion in the supply of 
cash and interest rates may be 
driven much lower by this pro- 


} 





cess. The same decline would 
follow in the price of any useful 
commodity where the supply was, 
seemed to be almost limitless with 
little or no cost. 


This process of increasing the 





supply of cash by devaluing the 
unit or increasing the price of 
gold, and by increasing the sup- 
ply of paper money secured by 
government debts can continue 
indefinitely, and money rates can 
be held down by the excess sup- 
ply of cash as long as people have 
confidence that money will con- 
tinue to have approximately its 
present buying power in the fu- 
ture, or a_ substantial buying 
power. 


The End of Cheap Money 


When the currencies were con- 
vertible into gold and reserves 
were maintained to meet emer- 
gencies the interest rates were 
determined like the price of any 
other useful commodity by supply 
and demand. The highest bidder 
got the money from lenders will- 
ing to take the risks. The many 
different rates for money repre- 
sented the many different risks, 
and the supply of money willing 
to venture in the many risks. 
At times when the demand for 
money was large such as during 
a period of confident business ac- 
tivity money rates were bid up 
in all markets. All rates for new 
funds were marked up. _ This, 
however, never represented a 
very large per cent of capital be- 
cause most investments are for a 
period of time. However, these 
demands for current money at 
high rates usually caused a de- 
cline in the prices of the lower 
yielding long term investments 
because of the higher price paid 
for new capital. 


The present process of creating 
an excess supply of money 


ment of values to meet the new 
prices for money, and the second 
is an inflation process which will 


‘bring rising prices and costs, and 


a lower buying power for each 
unit of money until the larger 


‘supply of this cheaper money 
of | Which will be required to meet 
| the needs of daily activities wil] 


bring the demand for money 
which will increase the rates to a 
demand and supply costs basis 
again. To go through the money 
revaluation process and. wait for 


|the cheaper units of money to be 
‘absorbed by the increased prices 


of goods and services will. be a 
very long. period of maladjust- 
ments, blackmarkets and inequal- 
ities. There is a stratification in 
costs, prices, and incomes which 
change slowly, and unevenly. Any 
rapid change in one group i 
halted by the slow change at th 
time in another group. A uniform 
increase in costs, prices and in+ 
comes is not possible with all of 
the millions of individual com- 
mittments and contracts at fixed 
prices and dates. For this reason 
the inflation revaluation . process 
will cover a long period of time. 
This long period of readjustment 
will create or be accompanied by 
many hardships as well as specu- 
lative opportunities like all such 
disturbances. When this process 
is far enough advanced, howeve 
to absorb the excess supply 0 
cheap money, money rates will 
rise again according to the de- 
mand and the willingness.of bor- 
rowers to pay higher rates be- 
eee of profits making opportu; 
nities. 


Government Management and © 
Cheap Money ’ 


Governments have taken ad- 
vantage of cheap money to keep 
down the cost of their financing. 
Both in England and the United 
States business borrowing, and 
lending abroad, have been re- 
duced to the minimum and this 
has limited the demand for 
money. The process of maintain- 
ing an excess supply of cash by 
|increasing the price of gold and 
|issuing currency secured by gov- 
ernment debts has been the same 
in both countries. But if this is 
management which has . made 
money rates low for war financ- 
ing that can be carried over into 
peace time financing, a wholly 
different set up for peace time 
business will be required from 
that with which either country 
has ever had any past experience, 

The end of war should bring a 
return to sound convertible cur- 
rencies in which the public can 
have confidence. Can any coun- 
try return to normal free com- 
petition with the rest of the world 
and continue to furnish an excess 
supply of cash and maintain low 
interest rates by the inflationary 
and controlled processes used in 
this war? Is there any govern- 
ment that is willing to take the 
credit for maintaining cheap 
money and the future blame for 
the consequences of the money 
management and the low money 
rates on which this war has been 
financed? Has this cheap money 
policy been an expedient which 
must be undone in the reconver- 
sion to peace time conditions or 
free markets of all kinds abol- 
ished? 


Central Republic Corp. 


Sponsors Radio Program 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Central Re- 
public Corp., 208 South -La Salle 
Street, members of Chicago Stock 
Exchange, have started a radio 
program over WENR from 9:30 to 
10 p. m. on Sunday evening. The 
first program was February 18th. 








throughout the world must in 
time be reversed and the supply 
of currency reduced to the limits 
of gold conversion at the present 
legal price for gold or the price 
of the gold marked up and the 
value of the paper currency re- 
duced. The first process is a de- 
flation process which. will bring 





rising money rates and a readjust- 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


To Admit James Wade 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Lamson Bros. 
& Co, 141 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
and other exchanges, will admit 








James F. Wade to partnership in 
the firm as of March Ist. , 
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A dividend of thirty-seven 2 
and one-half cents (3714¢) 
per share on the Common 


WNT 
alt 


Stock of this Corporation 
wasdeclared payable March 
15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record February 28, 1945. 
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Wi 
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Checks will be mailed. 
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TREASURER 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 16, 1945 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


‘The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
ean Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 20, 1945, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% % ($.125) per share 
on the outstanding shares of the 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock of 
the Company, payable April 2, 1945 
to the holders of such stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 
5, 1945 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 20, 1945, declared a quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents. (25¢) 
per share on the outstanding shares 
of the Common Stock of the Com- 
_pany, payable April 2, 1945 to the 
Iders of such stock of record at 

the close of business March 5, 1945, 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 





























ANACONDA COPPER 
25 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y., February 21, 1945 
DIVIDEND NO. 147 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda 
Mining Company has declared a divi- 
nd of tun 4 Cents (50c) per share upon its 
Capital St of the r value of $50. per 
Share, payable March 26, 1945, to holders of 
such shares of record at the close of business 
at 3 o'clock P.M., on March 6, 1945. 


JAS. DICKSON, Secretary & Treasurer. 


ELECTRIC BOAT 


% COMPANY x 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per snare on the Capital Stock of the 
Company, payable March 10, 1945 to stock- 
at the close of business 





howers of. record 


February 27, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
St., New York 15, N. Y., 


Co.. 16 Wall 
Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 
February 15, 1945. 











BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS 
OF STOCK WARRANTS TO BEARER FOR 
ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE STOCK. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Directors in their Annual Report have 
recommended to the Stockholders the 
payment on the 31st March 1945 _of a 
Final Dividend on the issued Ordinary 
Stock for the year ended 30th September 
1944 of sixpence per £1 of Ordinary 
Stock (free of income tax) and have 
declared a first interim dividend on the 
issued Ordinary Stock for the year from 
the Ist October 1944 to the 30th Sep- 
tember 1945 of tenpence per £1 of Ordi- 
nary Stock (free of income tax) also 
payable on the 31st March 1945. — 

In order to obtain these dividends 
(subject to the Final Dividend being 
sanctioned at the Annual General Meet- 
ing to be held on the 19th February 
next) on and after the 31st March 
holders of Ordinary Stock Warrants must 
deposit Coupon No. 195 with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 11, 
Birchin Lane, London, E. C. 3, seven 
clear business days (excluding Satur- 
day) before payment can be made. : 

Both dividends will be paid against 
the deposit of one Coupon only, namely, 
Coupon No. 195. 

Holders of Stock Warrants to Bearer 
who have not exchanged Talon No. 
for Talon No. 4 but have deposited 
Talon No. 3 with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in New York, in 
accordance with the arrangement which 
has been announced in the Press, are 
notified that Coupon No. 195 will be 
detached from the corresponding Talon 
No. 4 and cancelled by the Company in 
London as and when the dividends to 
which they are entitled are paid. 

The usual half-yearly dividend of 2144 % 
on the 5% Preference Stock (less In- 
come Tax) for the year ending 30th 
September next will also be payable on 
the 3lst March 1945. 

Coupon No. 83 must be deposited with 
the National Provincial Bank Limited, 
Savoy Court, Strand, London, W. C., for 
examination five clear business days (ex- 
= Saturday) before payment is 
made. 


DATED the 17th day of January, 1945. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 





D. M. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 
Rusham House, Egham, Surrey. 
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CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 62'2c a share has 
been declared on the 5% Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable 
on March 30, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 16, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 


B. F. PARSONS, 
Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois, February 6, 1945 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvester 


mpany declared 
y-five cents (65c) per share on the com- 
1945, to all 


@ quarterly dividend of 


pee stock payable A 16, 
ers of record at the close of business | 


on March 20, 1945 
SANFORD B. WHITE 
Secretary 








KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
February 16, 1945 

A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 

@ share and a cash distribution of 

pon dp cents (25c) a share a Fv cwe 4 been 

2 e aed on, - 

on reh 31, 1945, to sockhaiaees ot 

2S. aa the close of business on February 
y i 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 109 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five 
Cents ($.75) per share on the Common Stoc 
Company has been declared. payable 

Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 way, 
York 6, N. Y¥., on M 


to of 
. M., on Monday, 








NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1945, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 























payment of this dividend. 


Aen 1945. 


J, 
New York, N. ¥., 





UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


‘iss 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 


« | capital stock of this Corporation has 


been declared, payable April 2, 1945, 


,; to stockholders of record at the close 


of business March 2, 1945, 
ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meéting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of three per cent. 
(seventy-five cents per share) on the Ordi- 
nary Capital Stock in respect of, and out 
of earnings for, the year 1944, was de- 
clared payable in Canadian funds on 
March 31, 1945, to Shareholders of record 
at 3 p.m. on March 1, 1945, 

By order of the Board, 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, February 12, 1945, 


CITY INVESTING COMPANY 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4. N. Y. 


February 15, 1945 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.375 per 
share on the 542% Series Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable on 
April 1, 1945 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 17th, 1945. Checks 
will be mailed. 
G. F. GUNTHER, 





Secretary 








Magma Gopper Company 
Dividend Ne. 90 


On February 21, 1945, a dividend of Twelve 
and One-half Cents (121%4c) per share was de- 


3 | clared on the capital stock of Magma Copper 


Company, payable March 20, 1945, te stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 3, 1945. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 839) 
under the previous lows, that 

signals the bear market. 


3k 





Despite all the milling 
around the market has had in 
the ‘past few weeks, it didn’t 
give the type of performance 
which pointed to anything 
but higher prices. It was 
merely a question of timing. 
And it was on that point that 
stress was made here. 

Yet, while the averages 
were showing little of a posi- 
tive nature, it was interesting 
to see that quite a few stocks 
made new highs. There is an 
old saw to the effect that bull 
markets are dominated by 
stocks; bear markets by aver- 
ages. 

Early in January the col- 
umn gave a list of stocks 





Canadian Securities 


(Continued from -page 849) 
more forged head and, as already 
indicated, there still appears to be 
scope for further improvement. 

Internals were also very strong, 
and there is now a clear move- 
ment not only into bonds but also 
into equities. Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting, which has long 
been indicated as an attractive 
investment, touched 56%. The 
Canadian dollar in the free mar- 
ket was consequently steadily bid 
and, at 94% discount, has now 
reached the official selling level. 
As usual on such occasions, there 
was renewed discussion of the 
possibility of the return of the 
Canadian dollar to parity with 
the U. S. dollar. 


It would seem unlikely, how- 
ever, that the competent au- 
thorities are considering the 
question from this angle. What 
is more significant at this time 
is the report that the additional 
dividend of 75 cents a share on 
Cc. P. R. common stock was de- 
clared in order to place some 
6 million Canadian dollars at 
the disposal of Britain for the 
purchase of Canadian goods. 


Turning to possible future de- 
velopments, it appears that the 
yield differential between Cana- 
dian external bonds and compar- 


able domestic issues is at last in 
process of elimination. The forth- 
coming Quebec registered refund- 
ing issue which, according to lat- 
est reports, will consist of a 5- 
year 2% bond, will do nothing to 
retard this movement. On the 
contrary, it should set the pattern 
for the whole market. In par- 
ticular, Nationals in a similar ma- 
turity range which currently re- 
turn more than 2% should move 
rapidly inte line. 





Equitable Life’s Assets 
$3 18,329,000 Higher 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
of Thé Pquitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, re- 
porting on the progress made by 
The Equitable during the past 
year, stated that new insurance 
purchased during 1944 aggregated 
$609,026,000, comprising $380,375,- 
000 under individual policies and 
$228,651,000 under ‘group insur- 
ance contracts. Policy lapses and 
surrenders dropped:to a new low 
rate. 

Life insurance owned by policy- 
holders of The Eqéitable showed 
a record gain of ee tip dur- 
ing 1944 to a total Of $8,897,000,- 
000, an all-time high. 

The increase in dividend rates 
on most types of policies put into 
effect last year is being continued 
for 1945, a total of $43,800,000 be- 
ing scheduled for distribution to 
policyholders as dividends during 
1945. : 

Marking the continued growth 
in the financial strength of The 
Equitable, assets increased $318,- 
329,000 during 1944, a larger gain 
than in any previous year, to a 
total of $3,507,000,000, represent- 
ing funds held for the benefit of 
3,200,000 owners of policies and 
group insurance certificates. 
Holdings of U. S. Government ob- 
ligations aggregated $1,568,317,000 
at the year-end. : 


Benefit payment policyhold- 
ers and their fanijlies averaged 
$26,000 an hour throughout the 
past year, a total 6£ $230,992,000. 

The Equitable ng the past 
year paid $2,816,000 to benefici- 
aries of 1,209 individual policy- 
holders as a result Of their deaths 









while in military rvice. This 
represents slightly?Jess than 5% 
of the total amount’paid on death 
claims among all policyholders 


during the year. & 
ne 





which showed independent 
_action. While the advice to 
|buy them was not specific, 
|the stops left no room for 
|doubt. Since then most of 
them have advanced substan- 
tially. It is now time to raise 
the stops in these issues if for 
no other reason than to pro- 

tect profits. Here they are: 
American Crystal Sugar, 
bought at approximately 18/2. 
Old stop 18 remains. Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries at about 
28, old stop 27; raise it te 
2912. Baldwin Locomotive 
about 26, stop 25; raise stop 
to 28. Crucible Steel about 
38, stop 35; raise stop to 41. 
U. S. Steel at 59, stop 58; raise 
stop to 59. 
oo 


} 
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Neither of the two utilities, 
Consolidated Edison or Public 
Service of New Jersey, have 
done much in this market, 
though they are up since men» 
tioned here. Former was 
available about 24, latter about 
18. They are now, respec- 
tively, 27 and 20. Stops should 
be as follows: Consolidated 
Edison, 26; Public Service of 
N. J., 18. 

: 


% ae 


These was another list of 
stocks with specific buy rec- 
ommendations. With the ex- 
ception of American Radiator 
bought at 1312, it doesn’t look 
like you'll get them. So I 
suggest you forget them for 
the time being unless they 
reach buying levels during 


the week. 


o ok % 


Meantime hold all positions. 
Market looks okay, and so 
long as it does there is no 
point in disturbing commit- 


ments. 


ue ue 


te 
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More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ' 
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Bonds). 


lucrative profession. 


M. Cryan. 





OPPORTUNITY 
for salesmen 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME! 


Improve your skill in merchandising securities (Stocks and 
Excellent opportunity for new men to enter this 


Spring Term Course “The Science of Selling Securities Suc- 
cessfully” commences February 27 under instruction of Frank 
This course will unquestionably give the salesman 
a more comprehensive understanding of The Science of Sell- 
ing, thus enabling him to achieve greater financial success. 
For information write or phone— 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
(Suceessor to New York Stock Exchange Institute) 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


—— 





HAnover 2-5830 














Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members ‘ 
New York Stock Exchange q 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, ‘Ine. 
Chicago Board of Trade 


New Orleans Cotton’ Exchange 
And other Exchanges 





4 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. , 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. : 


: 
CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND ‘ 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE CO. on Jan. 27 
filed a registration statement for 35,000 
shares of $2.50 cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A (no par), stated value $50 per 
Share. All of the shares registered are 
issued and outstanding and are owned by 
Central Electric & Gas Co. (parent). 

Details—See issue of Jan. 27, 1945. 

Underwriters—-Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Leewi & Co. and associates. 

Offered—Offered Feb. 19 at $52.25 per 
Share and dividend. 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on 
Jan. 18, 1945 filed a registration statement 
for $35,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1975. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 25, 1945. 

Bonds Awarded—Issue awarded Feb. 19 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. and associates 
on bid of 100.02 as 2%4s. 

Offered—Offered Feb. 21 at 101 and 
interest by Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 134 
other investment dealers. 


NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 


on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC 


THURSDAY, FEB. 22 


SAVANNAH-ST. AUGUSTINE GAS CO. 
on Feb. 3 filed a registration statement 
(No. 2-5582) for 6,250 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par $100, and 30,000 
shares of common stock, par $10. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Offering price of preferred is 
$100 per share and that of common $15 
per share. 

Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc.; Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.; 
Robinson-Humphrey Co.; Courts & Co.; 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc.; Putnam 
& Co.; Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc.; Milhous, 
Martin & McKnight, Inc., and J. H. Hils- 
man & Co., Inc. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 24 


DIANA STORES CORP. on Feb. 5 filed 
a, registration statement for 40,000 com- 
mon stock purchase warrants and 40,000 
shares of common stock par value $1 per 
share, issuable pursuant to these warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 15, 1945. 

Offering—40,000 shares of common stock 
are issued and outstanding and are not 
offered for account of company. Company 
“is offering 40,000 shares of common ~ is- 
suable upon the exercise of the stock 
purchase warrants and the payment of $7 
per share. 

Underwriters—-Not named. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 27 


BENSON AND HEDGES on Feb. 8 filed a 
registration statemert for 30,000 shares of 
common stock (no par?. 

Details—-See issue of Peb. 15, 1945. 

Offering—-Company is offering the 30,000 

-shares of common stock to holders of out- 
standing $2 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock and holders of common stock 
for. subscription at rate of one share of 
common for cach two shares of stock, pre- 
ferred or common, held Feb. 27, 1945, at 
$25 per share. Tobacco ard Allied Stocks, 
‘Inc., majority owned of outst>nding voting 
stock has expressed its: intention of exer- 
cising its subscription rights and also has 
agreed to subscrib? for all unsubscribed 
shares at $25 per share. 

Underwriters — Agreement with parent 
made it unnecessary for company to enter 
into any underwriting agreement. 


MONDAY, MARCH 5 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $3,000,000 
10-year sinking fund debentures, due 
March 1, 1955 (interest rate to be filed by 
amendment) and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock ‘par $5). The stock is issued 
and outstanding and is being offered by 
stockholders. 

Address—2000 National Bank of Tulsa 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Business—-Manufacturing, marketing and 
transportation of natural gasoline and 
liquefied petroleum gas, etc. 

Offering—-Of the $3,000,000 debentures 
to be sold by the company. $1,000,000 are 
to be sold to four stockholders at the 
public offering price and the remaining 
$2,000,000 are to be sold to the under- 
writers for public offering. The public 
offering prices of the debentures and the 
stock will be filed by amendment. The 
sale of debentures to stockholders will be 
made as follows: W. K. Warren, President 
and Director, $500,000; Natalie O. Warren, 

* $100,000; Gertrude L. La Fortune, $300,000, 
and Mabel H. Felt, $100,000. The selling 
stockholders include W. K. Warren, 80,000 
shares; Natalie O. Warren, 10,000; Ger- 
trude L. La Fortune, 43,800, and Mabel H. 
Felt, 15,000 shares. 

Proceeds —- Company will use approxi- 
mately $751,813 of the proceeds to pay a 
bank loan in the principal amount of 
$750,000 and the balance will be added to 
working capital. Selling stockholders will 
receive the entire net proceeds from the 
sale of common stock. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane head the underwriting 
group, with the names of others to be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5585. Form 
6-1. (2-14-45). 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $19,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due Feb. 1, 1965, and 
$3,000,000 serial debentures due serially 
March 1, 1948 to March 1, 1955. Interest 
rates will be filed by amendment. 











Address—1017 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The price to the public of the 
bonds and debentures will be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds and debentures together with pro- 
ceeds to be received from the sale of elec- 
tric properties to Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri and from Ogden Corp. together 
with funds now held in the sinking funds 
and other treasury funds will be used for 
redemption of debt aggregating $32,246,000. 
The transactions are to be effectuated 
under a voluntary plan filed by Ogden 
Corp., parent of Laclede Gas and subsidiary 
companies to comply with Section 11(b) 
of the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
which was approved by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on May 27, 1944. 
The securities to be refunded follow: Re- 
funding and extension mortgage 5% bonds 
due April I, 1945, $9,246,000 at 100; first 
mortgage collateral and refunding 52s 
series C due Feb. 1, 1953, $17,500,000 at 
100, and first mortgage collateral and re- 
funding 5'%es series D due Feb. 1, 1960, 
$5,500,000 at 100. Ogden Corporation has 
indicated that it intends to sell the 2,165,- 
296 shares of new common stock of Laclede 
Gas which it will receive under the recap 
plan of Laclede simultaneously with the 
sale by Laclede of its bonds and deben- 
tures. 

Underwriters—Bonds and debentures will 
be offered for sale at competitive bidding 
and interest rates will be named by the 
successful bidder. The names of the un- 
derwriters will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5586. Form 
S-1. (2-14-45). 


TUESDAY, MARCH 6 
MUTUAL TRUST has filed a registration 


statement for 300,000 shares of beneficial 
interest. 

Address—1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Business—-Investment trust. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—-For investment. 
Underwriters—Investors Fund, Inc., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., is named principal under- 
writer. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5587. Form 
S-5. (2-15-45). 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 50,000 shares 
of common stock. The shares are issued 
and outstanding and do not represent new 
financing. 

Address—285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. ° 

Business—Manufacture of fixed capacit- 
ors, also known as fixed condensers. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

‘Proceeds——-The 50,000 shares are being 
sold by Otto Paschkes and Paul Hetenyi, 
President and Executive Vice President, 
respectively, of the company, who will re- 
ceive the proceeds from the sale. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Others 
will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5588. Porm 
S-1. (2-15-45). 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 


BLUEFIELD SUPPLY CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 4,990 shares of 
common stock, par $100. 

Address—-Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Business —- Distributors of mine, 
electrical and contractors supplies 
equipment, etc. 

Offering—-The offering price is $100 per 
share. The new common is being offered 
to present stockholders on a pro rata basis 
of their holdings as of March 15, 1945. 
Any stock unsubscribed within 30 days 
after such offer may be sold at the discre- 
tion of the board of directors for cash at a 
price of not less than $100 per share to 
such persons as, in their judgment, will 
promote the best interests of the company. 

Procecds——The proceeds will be used to 
reimburse the company for funds spent in 
opening additional stores and for other 
corporate purposes. 

Underwr:ters—-None named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5589. Form 
S-1. (2-16-45). 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS INSURORS, 
INC. has filed a registration statement for 
4,985 shares of preferred stock and 7,470 
shares of Class A common stock. 

Address—-519 Commerce Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Business—-To act as the general agent 
for insurance companies and to do a gen- 
eral agency business for insurance com- 
panies, etc. Incorporated Dec. 22, 1944. 

Offering—It is proposed that preferred 
stock and Class A common stock will be 
offered only to factory authorized auto- 
mobile dealers and automobile finance men 
in blocks of one share of preferred and 
two shares of Class A common for the 
sum of $101. 

Proceeds—To provide capital. 

Underwriters—None named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5590. Form 
$-2. (2-19-45). 


mill, 
and 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 


whose registration statements were filed 
‘wenty days or more age, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to aus, 


ACME ALUMINUM ALLOYS, INC. on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
185,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 40,000 shares of $1.10 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred (par $17.50). 


Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 





Offering Price—Offering price of pre- 
ferred stock is given at $20.75 per share 
and of common at $8 per share. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., and Gil- 
len & Co. 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. on Jan. 
27 filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 20-year 5% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds and 40,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). 

Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Offering—Holders of outstanding $2,- 
000,000 20-year 6 first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds due 1948 are given the privi- 
lege of tendering their bonds for redemp- 
tion as of April 1, 1945 at 102% and in- 
terest, or, in the alternative, to assent to an 
extension of the maturity date to April 1, 
1965 and the reduction of interest to 5% 
per annum and to receive in consideration 
for such extension $25, the amount equiva- 
lent to the 242% redemption premium, and 
in addition 20 shares of the company’s 
(‘$5 par) common stock. The extension 
offer will expire at noon Feb. 26, 1945. 
Bonds not tendered for extension will be 
redeemed at 102% and accrued interest to 
April 1, 1945. After the expiration of the 
extension offer, an amount equal to the 
unextended 6% bonds are to be offered to 
the public by the underwriters at the 
initial offering price of $1,000 “per unit’’ 
consisting of $1,000 20-year 5% first mort- 
gage sinking fund bond and 20 shares of 
common stock. 

Underwriters — Allen & Co., Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., E. W. Clucas & Co., R. H. 
Johnson & Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., Buckley Brothers, George 
R. Cooley & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co., 
and Ferris, Exnicios & Co.. Inc. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 348%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC. on Feb. 2 
filed a registration statement for 1,400,000 
shares of capital stock, par value 50 cents. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Of shares registered 1,000,000 
are to be offered presently proportionately 
to holders of outstanding stock on basis 
of four additional shares for each five 
shares held at $1.60 per share; 200,000 
shares are reserved to be issued when, as 
and if -eertain outstanding options are 
exercised, and 200,000 additional shares 
are reserved to be issued when, as and if 
certain stock option warrants to be issued 
by the corporation to the underwriters are 
exercised. Such shares of stock as are not 
subscribed for by the stockholders will be 
efiered to the public by the underwriters 
at $2 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc., are named 
principal underwriters. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a yegistration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to- invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. on July 21, 
1944 filed a registration statement for 
40,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). The dividend rate will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Details-—See issue of July 27, 1944. 

Offering—-Stock is to be offered for sale 
by the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50. 

Underwriters — Names of underwriters 
will be filed by post-effective amendment 
The successful bidder will name the divi- 
dend rate on the stock. 


GENII CORP. on Dec. 23, 1944 filed a 
registration statement for 1,868 shares of 
common. stock.. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Underwriters—-Company plans to sell the 
securities registered direct to the public 
without the assistance of underwriters or 
dealers. 

Offering Price—Offering price 
per share. 


HERFF JONES CO. on Jan. 27 filed a 
registration statement for 60,000 shares of 
class A preference stock, par $1. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and do 
not represent new financing. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—The offering price is $10 per 
share. 

Underwriters—Cities Securities Co., In- 
dianapolis, is the principal underwriter. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
on Dec. 19 filed a registration statement 
aes 150,000 shares of common stock (par, 

). 

Details—See issue of Dec. 28, 1944. 

Offering—-Stock will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders of record on Jan. 25, 
1945, in the ratio of one and one-half 
shares for each share of stock held at $15 
or pas Subscription rights expire 

eb. 25. 


NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA POWER 
CO. on Jan. 26 filed a registration state- 
ment for $4,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due 1975. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Competitive Bidding—The bonds are to 
be sold under the Commission's competitive 
bidding rule, with the interest rate to be 
named by the successful bidder. 


Underwriters—To be named by amend- 
ment. 


OHIO WATER SERVICE CO. on Dec. 7 
filed a registration statement for 80,880 
shares of common stock, par $10. The 
Shares are now outstanding and are being 
sold by Federal Water & Gas Corp. 


is $100 
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Business Man’s - 
Bookshelf 


Australia Looks to the Future— 
A report on Australian thinking 
on war and post-war problems— 
Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y.—paper. 


Economic Relations with the 
U. S. S. R.—Alexander Gerschen- 
kron—Committee on  Interna- 
tional Economic Policy, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y.—paper 
—10¢. 


International Tribunals—Man- 
ley O. Hudson—The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
and The Brookings Institution— 
Washington 6, D. C.—cloth—$2.50. 


Money and the Law—Views of 
16 experts in the fields of domes- 
tic and international monetary 
matters and international and 
constitutional law — Proceedings 
of the Institute on Money and the 
Law—1945—Law- School, New 
York University, 100 Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y.—$2.50. 


Social Security—A _ statement 
by the Social Security Commit- 
tees of the American Life Con- 
vention, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America,.and The Na- 
tional Association Of Life Under- 

riters—paper. 


Elliott Roosevelt Is 
Confirmed as Brig.-Gen. 


The U. S. Senate, on Feb. 12, by 
a vote of 53 to 11, confirmed the 
nomination by President Roose- 
velt of his 34-year-old son, Col. 
Elliott Roosevelt, to the rank of 
Brigadier General. Associated 
Press advices from Washington on 
Feb. 12 stated that “previously 
some Republicans charged and 
Democrats denied that favoritism 
was shown Col. Elliott Roosevelt 
over .9,600 Colonels awaiting pro- 
motion. The nominations of 77 
other Colonels to be Brigadier 
Generals named by the President 
on Jan. 25 at the time of his son’s 
nomination were also approved by 
the Senate on Feb. 12.” 

With Col. Roosevelt's nomina- 
tion several Senators were re- 
ported as saying that the Army 
priority practices accorded his bull 
mastiff, ‘Blaze,’ in a cross country 
plane to Hollywood would not 
enter into consideration of his fit- 
ness for promotion. Associated 
Press accord on Jan. 25 said: 

“Chairman Stewart, in charge of 
the subcommittee, said the in- 
quiry, relating only to priority 
practices, did not involve in any 
way the right of young Roosevelt 
to a promotion. Senators Bridges 
and Maybank agreed. Senator 
Revercomb said that ‘you may be 
certain the promotion will receive 
careful consideration. If he is en- 
titled to promotion on the basis of 
his record, it will be confirmed. 
If he isn’t, it will be opposed.’ ” 








Details—See issue of Dec. 14, 1944. 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. are principal 
underwriters. 


OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. on Aus. 
14, 1944 filed a registration statement for 
5,000 shares of $100 preferred stock, non- 
cumulative and non-participating. Price 
to public will be $110 per share. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 24, 1944. 

Underwriters—-No underwriter named. 


Cashier’s Association 
Elects New Officers 


The annual dinner of the Cash-= 
iers Association of Wall Street, 
Inc. was held on Feb. 21 at the 
was held on Feb. 21st at the Henry 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York. 


The following officers were 
elected for 1945: President, Ralph 
Jones, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.; 
First Vice-President, Joseph F. 
Hughes, Blair Securities Corp.; 
Second Vice-President, Joseph 
Costa; Secretary, Daniel Breit- 
bart, F. Everstadt & Co., and 
Treasurer, Robert J. Humphrey, 
Jr., Paime, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. “a 

Directors named were: Fred W. 
Q. Birtwell, Leo P. Deignan, M. 
Leslie Denning, Thomas P. Keely, 
Thomas B. MacDonald, William 
Vanek and Marvin W. Waldbillig, 

Kenneth Martin, Walter F. Sul- 
livan and Herbert Cullinan were 
presented for the nominations 
committee for 1945. 

~  — ] 


Russia Denounced hy 








Lithuanian Council 


The Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil, representing, it said, almost a 
million persons of Lithuanian 
descent in the United States, at 
the conclusion of a three-day ex- 

'ecutive meeting in Washington, 


on Feb. 18 contended that Soviet 
Russia has imposed a totalitarian 
regime on the Baltic States and 
appealed to the United States 
Government to help them get “a 
free and independent” Lithuania 
again, it was stated in Associated 
Press dispatches from Washing- 
ton on Feb. 18, which added: 

The Council also asked this 
Government to help alleviate the 
physical suffering of the Lithuan- 
ian people by providing aid 
through established relief chan- 
nels. 

In a statement outlining the 
Council’s position, it said that 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia had 
lived in peace with Russia and 
that the Russians had agreed to 
respect their national sovereignty 
and not to interfere in their in- 
ternal affairs. 

“When the Nazis were pressing 
on Paris,” the Council’s statement 
added, ‘“‘the Soviet Union took ad- 
vantage of international confusion 
and violated its treaty pledges by 
occupying the Baltic States and 
introducing by force of arms a 
Communist regime.” 

Recalling that the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia, through 
the Yalta declaration, had reaf- 
firmed faith in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, which in- 
cluded freedom for liberated peo- 
ples to create democratic institu- 





tions of their own choice, the 
Council called upon this Govern- 
ment to help the Lithuanians 
achieve a “free and independent” 





country once more. 
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, Bought — Sold — Quoted 


| Hot, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 


“Our Reporter on Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


“The same circumstances which have made it advisable to con- 
centrate a large proportion of the wartime debt in securities of short 
-maturity will continue in time of peace. . . . The funding of a major 
_portion of the short-term debt into long-term securities, on the other 
-hand, would serve merely to increase the interest cost to the Gov- 




















ernment, and to shift the risk of future changes in interest rates 


(and corresponding movements, in the opposite direction, of bond 
prices) from the Government to private investors. . . . I see no need, 
therefore, for any large-scale refunding of short-term Government 
securities into long-term.ones during the transition of post-war 
periods. . . .” These statements by Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau on “Debt Management,” in his annual report.to the Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1944, gave added impetus to an already 
‘ Government bond market which last week again moved to 
new all-time high levels. . . . The stand taken by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with reference to the handling of our huge debt gave 
official confirmation to factors that have been evident in the money 
‘markets. . . . These factors are: 


(1) Interest rate will remain low. Because of the large debt, which 
will continue to increase, interest rates must be kept down 
so that the debt charges will not become more of a burden. . 


Service charges on the huge debt can be kept down through 
a large short-term debt. It is cheaper to finance with 33% 
Treasury bills, 73% certificates of indebtedness and 1% or 
1%% Treasury notes than with 2% and 242% bonds.... 


The Government has such complete control over the money 
markets that they are not concerned about refunding of ma- 
turing obligations. ... 

The pattern of financing used during the war, with a large 
floating debt, will not be changed with the coming of peace. 
. ... It is indicated that the conversion of short-term securi- 
ties, with low rates, into long-term obligations with higher 
rates will not take place, if it results in an over-all increase 
in debt charges. Long-term refunding operations will prob- 
ably be coordinated with a program of debt retirement... . . 


ENVENTORY BUYING 


With no change in interest rates indicated in the foreseeable 
future; and no large increase in long-term obligations looked for, 
many institutions that have been heavy in short-term Government 
issues have rushed into the market to build up their positions in the 
longer-term obligations. . . . As a result of this buying the yield on 
Government obligations has gone to historical low levels... . 


Some of the recent purchases of the intermediate and long- 
term issues, it is reported, have been made because of fear that 
in the future large holders of Governments will be forced to 
take long-term issues with a much lower coupon rate... . 


Money market experts characterize this as the worst type of 
wishful thinking, and point out that every action of the Govern- 
ment in financing its needs gives proof that the large debt will be 
handled the honest way, the hard way... . Also, it was recalled, 
that in the not too distant past, many institutions using this same 
kind of thinking were not very enthusiastic in their purchases of 
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the 2% bonds at 100, when they were originally offered, because 
the maturity was considered too long... . 


FEDERAL A FACTOR 


_ While the heavy demand for securities by the financial insti- 
tutions has been directly responsible for the sharp rise in prices of 
Government obligations, it was pointed out by students of the money 


markets that the action, or lack of action, by Federal authorities have 
contributed indirectly to the upward movement in quotations for 
these issues... . It was noted that excess reserves of the system 
have been maintained in part, through Government disbursements 
from accounts with the Federal Reserve Banks, and the excess of 
expenditures over receipts has placed additional reserve funds at 
the disposal of the banks of the country... . 

It is indicated that if the Governmental authorities were not 
in agreement with the action of the Government bond market, 
they would not have continued the policy of keeping excess re- 
serves at the billion-dollar mark or higher, as was the case in 
the recent past... . 

Holdings of Government bonds by the Federal Reserve Banks 
amounted to $824,670,000 on Feb. 15, 1945, a decline of only $93,045,000 
from the totals reported at the end of the last War Loan, when the 
rise in the Government bond market -started. .. . These sales of 
Government bonds by the Central Banks compare with bond pur- 
chases by the member banks from Dec. 20, 1944 to Feb. 7, 1945 of 
$852,000,000. ... 


DISTRIBUTION 

During this period the government bond market has gone to all- 
time highs, and the action of the Federal authorities in disposing of 
only a small amount of their bonds, has led to speculation as to 
whether or not the Central Banks had large enough holdings of long- 
term government obligations to have had an important effect on the 
rising market, even if they had wanted to. .. . 

The sharp demand for the last four maturities of the partially 
exempt issues, has undoubtedly prompted inquiries as to the latest 
available data on the holders of these obligations. . . . The last fig- 
ures published by the Treasury were for the month ended Nov. 30, 
1944, and disclosed the following: 




















HOLDINGS 
Gov't. 
Total Agencies 
Amount Stock Mutual Life Fireand and Other 
Out- : Comm'l Savings Savings Insur. Casualty Fed. Res. In- 
standing Security Banks Banks Banks Co.'s Co.'s Banks vestors 
($000,000 omitted) 
$2,611 278% due 1955-60_ $988 $31 $48 $115 $135 $363 $931 
982 2%, due 1956-59. 472 16 43 121 73 127 130 
919 2%, due 1958-63. 425 12 21 205 73 73 109 
1,485 2%4 due 1960-65. 760 15 34 _ 159 111 110 296 
$5,997 Total $2,645 $74 $146 $600 $392 $673 $1,466 
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Treasury Warns on 
Russian Bonds 


Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Harry White on Feb. 20 de- 
nied that the United States and 
the Soviet Union were negotiating 
for a settlement on defaulted Im- 
perial Russian Government bonds, 
said a United Press dispatch from 
Washington on Feb. 20, which 
added: 

The Czarist dollar loans, repudi- 
ated by the Soviets after the revo- 
lution, have been bid up recently 
to the highest prices in 17 years 
on rumors that the Soviets might 
make a settlement. 

“No deals are being made; none 
has been made, and none is 
planned now,” Mr. White said. 

Yesterday the bonds—the 542% 
bonds of 1919 and the 6%s of 1921 
—closed on the New York Curb 
Exchange at 20, or $200 for each 
$1,000 bond, for a net gain of 5% 
points, or $52.50, on the day. In 
1939, before Russia entered the 
war against Germany, these bonds 
sold as low as three-sixteenths of 
1 point, or $1.87 a $1,000 bond. 


Newborg To Admit 


Newborg & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, will ad- 
mit Ruth Weinberg to limited 
partnership on March Ist. 
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The Financial Situation | 


| 

Nearly 10 days have elapsed since the authorities, with | 

a great flourish of drums and of trumpets, told the public | 

what they thought it should know or believe about what 

went on at Yalta. It has been a source of encouragement | 

to us to observe from day to day the growing inclination |, fe 
on almost all sides to inquire more and more closely into ical Natural Rate. 


The Price and Quantity of Money 


By REV. BERNARD W. DEMPSEY, §S. J. 
Regent, School of Commerce and Finance, Saint Louis University 


‘Holding That Economic Values Must Ultimately Be Related to Human Values, Father 
‘Dempsey Argues That the Analysis of the Nature of Interest Cannot Yield “a Numer- 
Points Out That Since Capital Values Are Not Always the Result 


the reports of that cénference—and to inquire, we may add, of Savings, “Capital Values Bear No Necessary Relation to Antecedent Costs,” and the 
with increasing evidence of an inclination to ignore current Interest Rates, Therefore, Are Bank Ratcs and Not What Rates Would Be if Depend- 


propaganda and inquire what really was achieved. Few 
announcements have ever been more carefully “staged” or 
accompanied by greater effort to be certain that the public | 
would be convinced that miracles had been achieved. Sel- | 
dom has any announcement, moreover, been received with 
louder and more universal immediate acclaim. For a time 
it appeared, for reasons not altogether easy to discern, as | fundamental 
if the public would insist upon being badly “taken in.” |issues which 
| lie behind the 
practical. At 
the present 
time such dis- 
cussion is not 
an academic 
sham battle, 
but genuine 
jargument in 
which some- 
body is wrong. 
And we need 
to know who 
that somebody 
1s. 
Mr. Potter’s 
i“Theory of 


ent Entirely on Savings. 


© 


questions, but 
also to the 


Military Gains 

It is possible that what appear to be real military gains 
in the conduct of the war against Germany may have been 
in large part responsible for the enthusiasm which seemed 
at first to greet this announcement. Right or wrong, many 
had grown dubious of Russia’s intentions as the winter 
months wore on. When the Red Army at length began to 
move it appeared to many that the Allies in the West were 
not ready to move with it. There was a widespread feel- 
ing of uneasiness that the military efforts of the armies in 
eastern Europe and those to the west were not well coordi- 
nated—and. even some feeling that there was danger of 
fundamental differences among the Allies which might pres-|; terest” 
ently even more seriously interfere with the most effective | (“Chronicle,” Dec. 14, 1944), 
conduct of the war against Germany. The joint communi-.| which I am asked to discuss, deals 


, : -3 with a twofold subject matter 
que following the a saan pa S to give solid 'which Mr. Potter rightly seeks to 


_ |integrate: (a) acute observations 
on the actual operation of the 
| banking and monetary system in 
‘itself and in relation to his own 
|theory of the ultimate basis of 
| value and valuation; and (b) in- 
|genious observation on the ulti- 
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From Washington 
- Ahead of the 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Unless we are mistaken, there is likely to be anything but peace and | 
serenity in the Congress the next few weeks. On the assumption that | 























: Editoria 
these men are close to the people, especially those of the House, and ‘ Page 
despite the Gallup Polls to the contrary, we are in an awful ferment | Financial Situation................. 897 
of doubt, suspicion and distrust. There are some writers and some Regular Features 

radio commentators who are making money these days by explaining | From Washington Ahead of the ii 
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went into Manila and liberated 
thousands of Americans at Santo 
Tomas University and at Bilibidi 
prison. A more stirring and 
heart-warming story in this war 
was yet to be written for us. A 
few weeks elapsed and we have 
yet to receive more than a frag- 
mentary list of those rescued. We 


have read, that is, those who 
closely read the newspapers, that 
the Japs came back and bombed 


These other thoughts are run- 
ning through their minds: Mac- 
Arthur’s great success and the 
more recent headlining of Ad- 
miral Nimitz’ attack on the main- 
land of Japan seem to coincide 
with the Allies not doing so well 
on the Western front. What are 
the people to think? One day 
the Russians are within 30 miles 
of Berlin. We on the Western 
front are getting ready for a big 

(Continued on page 867) 








Labor Department Reports on 
Working Hours and Earnings in 
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Finished Steel Shipments by U. S. 
Steel Units in December 
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for December 
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*These items and reports appeared in 
oe Pee of Feb. 19, on pages indi- 
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Denies Keynes’ Theory That Under Ideal Conditions, Pure 
‘Interest Would Be at Zero. Urges Solving Economic Problem Directly by Social Reform 





“The Commercial and Financial Chronicle” is to be congratulated® 
on its wisdom in devoting space not only to day-by-day “practical’”’ 


! 
| 





mate grounds of economic value, 
and capital value and valuation in 
particular. 

Economic values, since they! 
have meaning only in serving 
human uses, must ultimately be 
related to human values. Human 
life in its fullest development is 
therefore the supreme economic 
value. Actually, the initiation and 
safeguarding of life within the 
family is the mainspring of eco- 
nomic activity. Children are al- 
ways the principal investment of 
each generation, an investment 
which takes some 20 years to ma- 
ture. This human investment re- 
quires maintenance during the 
period of maturing and the econ- 
omy must produce a surplus suf- 
ficient to maintain it. The stabil- 
ity .of this social framework 
causes Mr. Potter to see therein 
a natural constant such as the 
physical sciences employ; the 20- 
year development period involves | 
a 5% natural rate of interest. 

Actually, such an analysis can- 
not yield a numerical natural in- 
terest rate; rather it yields the 
practical and weighty conclusion 
that a healthy economy is one 
which actively serves these human 








purposes, is one whose economic 
institutions are such that basic 
social institutions like the family 
flourish and function easily and 
efficiently. Nor could Mr. Potter’s 
5% natural interest rate ever be 
a matter of rigid contractual 
(cummutative) justice. Contrac- 
tual justice concerns specific obli- 
gations between persons; here we 
have a relation between a person 
and the community. The only jus- 
tice involved here is social justice. 
Social justice is the great but 
often neglected obligation of all 
members of the community to 
contribute positively to the com- 
munity, which they need for their 
own maintenance and develop- 
ment. Such considerations, how- 
ever radical and true, cannot fur- 
nish us with the social equivalent 
of “pi” or “e” or “i.” 

In analyzing the actual opera- 
tions of the banking and mone- 
tary system, Mr. Potter’s acumen 
brings to light several valuable 
considerations. Some of them are 
new; some of them, though known, 
have never before been so neatly 
presented. The first of these is 
that the liquidity of the banks 
often conflicts with the liquidity 
of business; surely they should be 

(Continued on page 865) 





Chester Bowles Says He Has Been 
Misinterpreted 


In Letter to Editor. OPA Administrator Takes Exception 


‘to Statement That His Organization Had to Be Given 


Something to do or “Disintegrate’”’. 


In a letter to the Editor dated 
istrator of the Office of Price Adm 
comment¢ 
which =  ap-| 
peared inCar- | 
lisle Barge-| 
ron’s weekly 
eolumn, 
“Washington | 
Ahead of the | 
News,” in the | 
“Chronicle” of 
Jan. 18, 1945, 
page 289, and 
which related 
to a letter 
written by! 
Mr. Bowles to 
Marvin Jones, 








Food Admin- 
istrator. Mr. 
Bowles con- 


tends that the 
comment 


Chester Bowles 


18| “seems to me a most unfortunate 


example of misquoting from a 
confidential letter’ and that the 
sentences referred to in the letter 
“have been removed from their 
context and completely misinter- 
preted,” 


Feb. 14, Chester Bowles, Admin- 
inistration, strongly objects to the 

The text of Mr. Bowles’ letter 
to the Editor follows: 


Editor, “Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle”: _ : 
“I am writing to comment on 
your piece [refers to article ap- 
pearing under the “by” line of 
Carlisle Bargeron.—Editor] in the 
Jan. 18 issue of the “Commercial 





'and Financial Chronicle,” in which 


you reported that I wrote to Mar- 
vin Jones that the morale of the 
OPA was going to pieces because 
the agency “felt it was being 
given the runaround in the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. The OPA had 
to be given something to do, 
otherwise his organization would 
disintegrate.” — 

This comment seems to me a 
most unfortunate example of mis- 


quoting from a confidential letter. 
Not only is the quotation inac- 
curate, but the sentences to which 
you refer have been removed from 
(Continued on page 867) 
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“Bretton Woods Agreements Act’ 
Introduced In Congress 


Bill Authorizes President to Accept Membership of U. S. in Both Inter- 
national Fund and Bank. Makes Appropriations of Necessary Funds, 
but Bans Changes-in Gold Value of the Dollar. Secretary of Treasury’s 
Power to Change Price of Gold Not to Be Reflected in Par ‘Value of 
Dollar Fixed by Fund, Without Approval by Congress. Fund Immune 
From Suits by Individuals, but Suits Against Bank Permitted in Fed- 
eral Courts. Johnson Act Repeal Limited to Loans of Countries That 


Are Members of Fund. 


In compliance with the President’s special message to Congress 





Agreements of July 22, 
Senator Robert Wagner (Demo- 
crat of New York), and Represen- 
tative Brent Spence (Democrat of 
Kentucky), both respectively 
chairman of the Senate and the 
House Committees on Banking, in- 
troduced in their respective cham- 
bers identical bills providing for 
adherence of the United States 
to the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank 


for Reconstruction and Develop- | 


ment. Since the acceptance vi 
both institutions is provided in the 
bill, as the matter now stands, 
Congress must vote for both the 
Fund and the Bank jointly, and 
this would ignore the recommen- 
dation of the committees of the 
leading banking associations 
which favored the proposal for an 
international bank, but which 
urged postponement or defeat of 


participation in the International | 


Monetary Fund. 

' An imporiant provision in the 
proposed measure, which is un- 
doubtedly aimed at allaying Con- 
Zressional opposition, is the re- 
striction placed on the United 
States representatives on both the 
Fund and on the Bank that they 
shall not consent to any change in 
this country’s quotas, or to a 
ehange in the gold value of the 
dollar without the specific ap- 
proval of Congress. Though the 
dill does not directly deprive the 
Secretary of the Treasury of his 
present power to set the price for 
the buying or the selling of gold 
bullion, it effectively nullifies or 
Suspends this power by the pro- 
visions in Section 6, which stipu- 
lates that the par of the U. S. dol- 
jar in the Fund “shall not be 
communicated as other’ than 
15 5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine.” Thus under the measure, 
as well as under the plan of the 
International Fund, other mem- 
bers of the Fund, either without 
(up to 10 per cent) or, with the 


consent of the Fund, to a greater. 


amount, might change the value 
of their currencies in terms of 
gold. But the gold value of the 
dollar can be changed only after 
the consent or approval of Con- 
gress. This may tie the hands of 
the United States representatives 
in any currency devaluation con- 


test that might develop in the ad-. 


ministration of the Fund. 

Another provision of the bill 
{Section 10) provides merely for a 
partial repeal of the Johnson Act. 
‘This act places a ban on the flota- 
tion in the United States of loans 
of foreign governments which are 
an default on their obligations to 
the United States. As it is pro- 
posed, under the organization of 
the International Bank, that both 
the direct and the guaranteed is- 
sues of the bank are to be nego- 
titated in the United States capital 
market, it has become necessary 
to repeal this law, if the Bank is 
to function at all. However, the 
bill provides merely that the ban 
be removed with respect only to 
governments or countries that are 
included in the memherchip of 
both the Fund and the Bank. 

Another matter which the bill 
attempts to settle is that relating 
to the legal status of the Interna- 
tional Fund and the Bank, to- 
gether with its employees, in this 


| through issuing its own obliga- 
| tions or guaranteeing the obliga- 
tions of others. All suits against 
the Fund and the Bank are placed 
exclusively under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Courts. 

Senator Wagner, in addressing 
the Senate on the introduction of 
the bill, stated that he and his col- 
leagues in the House of Represen- 
tatives had three objects in mind. 
“First, we wanted a bill which 
would give Congressional ap- 
proval to United States’ participa- 
iion in the International Fund and 
the International Bank. In the 
second place, we wanted to make 
certain that the bill contained all 
of the affirmative legislation nec- 
essary for the United States to 
participate in the Fund and the 
Bank, including the payment of 
the subscriptions of the United 
States. And finally, we wanted to 
orevent any fundamental changes 
being made in the Fund or the 
Bank, or in the participation of 
che United States in these institu- 
tions, without the specifie ap- 
proval of Congress.” 

“We believe,” he continued, 
‘that the bill which we are intro- 
ducing accomplishes all of these 
»bjectives. Under it the United 
states will be enabled to assume 
its rightful position of leadership 
in international monetary and fi- 
nancial affairs. Because of the 
great..importance of the béll, J 
should like to outline briefly the 
content of its various sections.” 

The full text of the Wagner- 
Spencer Bill (S. 540) having the 
short title “Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act” follows: 


A BILL 

| To provide for the participation 
of the United Siates in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Re- 
eonstruetion and Development. 


_ Be it enacted by the Senate and 
| House of Revresentatives of the 
| United States cf America in Con- 
gress assembled. 


Short Title 


| Section 1. This Act may be 
cited as the “Bretton Woods 
| Agreements Act.” 











| Acceptance of Membership 


_ Sec. 2. The President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership 
|for the United States in the In- 
_ ternational Monetary Fund (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Fund’’), 
and in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(hereinafter referred to as the 
“Bank”), provided for by the 
Articles of Agreement of the Fund 
and the Articles of Agreement of 
| the Bank as set forth in the Final 
/Act of the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference 
'dated July 22, 1944, and deposited 
/in the archives of the Department 
of State. 

‘Appointment of Governors and 
Executive Directors 


| Sec. 3. 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. shall appoint a governor 
| of the Fund and an alternate, and 
,@ governor of the Bank and an 





alternate. The term of office of 
The 


country. The measure provides|each shall be five years. 
that the Fund, as a governmental | President, by and with the advice 
agency, can be sued only with its' and consent of the Senate, shall 
own consent, but the Bank can be appoint an executive director of 
sued by individuals, since it is to|the Fund and an executive. direc- 
transact business with the public | (Continued on page 862) 
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Increase of Federal 
Debt Limit to 
300 Billion Sought 


Legislation which would raise 
the. public debt limit fron’ $260,- 
000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000 was 
intreduced in the House on Feb. 
13 by Representative Doughton 
(Democrat), Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. The proposed figure, it is 
noted, is about 7 times the pre- 


war level, and the debt is cur-'| 
j tly s ‘ - 

on February 12, urging the immediate adoption of the Bretton Woods | rently same $241,000,000.009. Ad=' 
1944,® 


vices Feb. 13 to the New York 


: “Journal of Commerce’’. from its 


Washington bureau noting this 


said in part: 


“At approximately the end of | 


the 1940 fiscal year, when this 
country started its defense pro= 
gram, the national debt. stood at 
$43 ,000,000,000. 

“At his press conference here 
today, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau revealed that a provi- 
sion in the bill calling for a debt 
limit of $300,000,000,000 would 
have the effect of permiiting the 
Treasury to designate savings and 
loan associations and credit unions 


as paying agents of the Federal | 


Government. 


“Present law permits the desig- 
nation of incorporated banks and 
trust companies. Mr. Morgenthau 
said the other groups had pro- 
tested their exclusion. He added 
that the new group would not be 
designated “in mass” but the 
Treasury would proceed selective- 
ly in applying the provision if 
adopted. 

“Mr. Morgenthau passed off a 
question about the possibility of 
placing Export-Import Bank au- 
thority under the Treasury. He 
said, ‘Let’s win the war first.’ He 
disclosed that plans tor enlarging 
the scope of the Export-Import 


Bank have been = substantially 
completed in discussions with 
Foreign Economic Adminis- 


trator Crowley.” 


U.S. Accents Finland 


War Debt Payzren} 


Announcement that the United 
States had finally permitted Fin- 
land to pay the Dec. 15 install- 
ment, $235,445, on its World War 
I debt, was made known on Feb. 1, 
at which time Associated Press 
advices from Washington stated: 

“In addition, the Treasury De- 
partment issued licenses for re- 
suniption of interest payments to 





Ar erican holders of Finnish Gov- | 


ernment bonds. 

“The payments, both to the 
United States Government and to 
the bondholders, will come out of 
Finland’s frozen funds in this 
country. 

“Heretofore, the Treasury has 
refused to accept payment on the 
‘rovernment debt because it would 
have been unfair to the American 
bondholders, whose interest pay- 
ments were frozen. 

“The Finnish Government bond 
issues on which interest payments 
now are resumed are City of Hel- 
singfors, 642% bonds of 1960; Fin- 
land’s Residential Mortgage Bank, 
6% bonds of 1961; Republic of 
Finland, 6% external loan sinking 
fund bonds of 1945. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, said the ac- 
tion will bring interest payments 
on those bonds up to date. That 


is, payments due in the past now 


The President, by and_ Will be made. 


The restoration of trading in 


The International Bank— 
| An Appraisal For Investors 


By CLARENCE E. HUNTER* 


Vice-President, The New York Trust Company 

After Outlining the Organization and Functions of the Proposed Inter- 
| Hational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Mr. Hunter Points 
Out the Matters. of Chief Concern to Investors. States That the-Bank 
Will Be Confronted With the Problem of What Legal Action Can Be 
Taken Against Sovereign Governments in Case of Default, and Advo- 
|eates That the Bank Confine Its Own Financing to the Sale of Deben- 


to Make the Bank’s Debentures and 


To investors and students of 


interest. 
asked to consider ratification of 
our pariicipation in the Bank and 
in the Monetary Fund which is 
allied with it. Your interest is 


except as its proposed powers and 
functions bear on the Bank, will 
not be discussed. 


The Sponsorship of the Bank 
will include’ the United Siates, 
United Kingdom and members oi 
ithe Empire, Russia, China, France, 
| Netherlands, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
'vakia, Norway, Brazil, and the 
‘allied South American and other 
nations. Neutral nations, such as 
Sweden and Switzerland, may be- 
come members later on. In gen- 
eral the proposal has been well 
received by the experts and pub- 
lies of all interested nations and 
'its seems to be accepted that the 
|Bank can play a useful role in 
Gold 
' Doar balances 
Sterling balances (£) lapel 
Russian balances :Chervonetz) 
| China balances (Yuan $) 
| French balances (FF) 
| India balances (Rupees) 
| Canadian balances ($) : 
| Netherlands balances (FI) 
| Belgion balances (BF) _ 








| Australia, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Mexico 


| and other currencies ; 


| Subscriptions subject to call 


| Total —- : 


Liabilities will be to stockholders only. 


The gold value of the assets 
| will be protected by the covenan‘ 
of all stockholders t> add ade- 
quate sums to preserve the gold 
value of their contributions 
their exchange declires from the 
rates fixed in avreement with the 
Fund, the operations of which arc 
intended to determine and _ sta- 


| bilize exchange rates. 





Loans 


| While the fundamental purpose 
‘of the Bank is to make loans, pre- 
sumably it may make interim in- 
vestments in short term securities 
of the governments whose cur- 
reneies it holds. Accounts may be 
maintained with central banks, or 


scribing governments. 

The Bank may make, guaran- 
tee, or participate in loans to any 
business, industrial and agricul- 
tural enterprise, political sub- 
division of or a member itself. Ir 
addition to the obligation and 
security furnished by a _ non- 
member borrower, the loans must 
be guaranteed by the member, or 
its central bank; hence an inves- 
tor in such seeurities will be pro- 
tected by three or more obliga- 
tions. The projects must be ap- 
proved by a competent committee. 
the rate of interest must be rea- 
| sonable, the Bank must receive 
1% or 142% as compensation and 
be permitted to supervise the use 
‘ef loan proceeds. The country in 





| the Republic of Finland 6% and’ whose market and in whose cur- 


j 





bonds on the New York Stock 
Exchange was resumed on Feb. 5, 
while the Curb Exchange at the 
same time resumed dealings in 
Finlan d Residential Mortgage 
Bank 5% bonds. : 


City of Helsingfors 642% dollar | rency a loan is floated shall ap- 


| orove or disapprove it. Generally 
the amount of a loan in a cur- 


tures Rather Than to the Guaranty of Loans. 


Trust Funds and Insurance Portfolios. 


chiefly in the Bank; and the Fund, | 


is | 


designated fiscal agencies of sub- | 


Sees Need of Legislation 
Other Obligations Legal for Savings, 


developments in the capital mar- 


| kets the International Bank proposed in Bretton Woods Final Act i 
a subject of immediate aiu Viture%—— 
Congress will scon be; 


post-war reconstruction. and de- 
'velopment of projects which will 
concvribute to employment and 
world trade. ‘ 

The Management and board of 
governors, will undoubtedly be 
predominantly composed of per- 
sons satisfactory to the five 
largest stockholders. 

Capital shall be $10,000,000,000 
authorized, of which 2%, payable 
in gold or U. S. Dollars, and 8%, 
payable in subscribers’ currencies, 
shall be paid in promptly. A fur- 
ther 10%, payable in subscribers’ 
cuirencies, may be called by the 
management. The remaining 80% 
is subject to call only when re- 
quired to meet guarantees or ob- 
ligations of the Bank. 

The Balance Sheet of the Bank, 
theoretically, after payment of the 
first 10% of subscribed capital, 
will disclose assets— 





$182,000,000 

254,000,000 

26,000,000 104,000,000 
51,000,000 96,000,000 
960,000,000 48,000,000 
1,800,000,000 36,600,000 
105,000,000 32,000,000 
27,000,000 26,000,000 
58,000,900 22,000 006 
788,000,000 18,000,000 
$818,000,000 

92,900,000 

$910,000.900 


8,140,000,000 


$9, 100:000.000 


,renev foreign to a given country 
'shall not exceed the sum needed 
|to pay for materials and services 
| to be imported. 

Three facilities for making 
'loans will be at the Bank’s dis- 
posa2l:—the funds paid in, funds 
borrowed by sale of its own 
debentures, and guarantees. Loans 
|made in any one currency must 
‘not exceed the Bank’s borrowings 
and the portion of its capital 
funds in the same currency. Spe- 
cial action by members is re- 
quired to deviate from this sound 
rule. Total loans, participations 
and guarantees shall.not be in- 
creased to exceed 100% of-unim- 
paired capital, surplus and re- 
serves of the Rank. Competent 
‘opinion exists that use of deben- 
‘tures rather than guarantees may 
|be found wiser in practice ard 
| tend to maintain the Bank’s credit 
and uniformity in the prices and 
yields upon its obligations. An- 
other sound feature is that the 
Bank shall have the right to take 
up immediately in full any ob- 
ligation it has guaranteed on 
which default has occurred. 


Loan Illustration 


As an illustration of the pro- 
cedure which would probably be 
followed in making loans, let us 
refer to the Tyrol Hydroelectric 
Power Company loan of 1925 
which was offered in the United 
States in the amount of $3,000.000, 
maturity 1955, interest rate 742%, 
offering price 96% secured by a 
mortgage on all property, and 
guaranteed jointly and severally 
iby State of Tyrol and City of 














—_—— | Innsbruck. If a similar proposal 
*A paver prepared bv Mr. Hun- should be made to the Bank after 
ter for the 26th Mid-Winter Trust it is in operation, it would be 
Conference, Trust Division, Amer- ; studied by a competent committee 
ican Bankers Association. which would also ascertain the 
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amount of foreign exchange | Russia will add a further $1,300,- | | 40-ton tank cars for Russia were 


needed to buy copper wire, dyna- 
mos, other machinery and equip- 


ment not obtainable in Austria, 
and determine to its satisfaction 
that the project could not be 


000,000. 

Any currencies held or acquired 
by call may be used freely by the 
|Bank to satisfy obligations 
|other currencies. 


financed on reasonable terms in | 


the capital markets without the 


guaranty of the Bank, or by loans | 


from the Bank. After approval by 
the committee and the Bank’s 
management and determination of 
the security and guarantees, if 
any, to be supplied by the bor- 
rower, repayment provisions and 


all other usual arrangements, the | 


guaranty of the Austrian federal 


government, or its national bank, | 
would be required. The amount of | 


the sum 
imports as 


would be 
for 


the loan 
needed to pay 


Earnings and Reserves 


|missions will be used to pay ex- 
}penses and establish reserves to 
which defaulted obligations may 
be charged. These reserve funds, 
in the interim, are to be conser- 
vatively invested. 
Credit Risk 

The factors discussed to this 
point may be said to represent 
the credit risk to be judged by 
|an investor. 


above mentioned and might con- | 


sist only of dollars, or dollars, 
Swiss frances, pounds sterling, and 
the currency of any other country 
in which a tranche of the loan is 
to be offered. The coupon and 
offering price to the public, if the 
issue is to be sold with the guar- 
anty of the International Bank, 
would be determined, all legal re- 
quirements in the markets where 
the issue is to be offered would 
be complied with, and the consent 
of the relative governments ob- 
tained. The saie of the bonds 
would be made through the facili- 
ties of the issuing house handling 
the transaction. For its guaranty 
the International Bank would re- 
ceive annually 1% or 112% of the 
principal sum outstanding. 
Should the International Bank 
decide to make the loan out of 
funds in hand, the same proce- 
dure would be followed except 
that there would be no public of- 
fering and no guaranty of the 


Bank would be involved. It is pos- | 


sible of course, that public an- 
nouncement of the loan and 
terms would be made by the bor- 
rower, or the International Bank 
with consent of all concerned, in 
pursuance of a sound policy as to 
keeping the public informed of 
the International Bank’s activities. 
Loan transactions with industrial 
companies and agricultural enter- 
prises would follow the same gen- 
eral pattern. 


No Stabilization Leans 

Loans in the local currency of 
a borrower may be made by the 
International Bank but such loans 
would be exceptional and to meet 
unusual or emergency conditions: 
It is the generally accepted 
opinion, also, that loans to sta- 
bilize currencies, to furnish gold 
reserves to central banks, and to 
conduct stabilizing transactions in 
different currencies are not with- 
in the normal field of operations 
of the International Bank and 
that certain changes in the Bret- 
ton Woods Final Act proposals 
would have to be made to em- 
power the bank to undertake such 
loans and operations. At Bretton 
Woods it was conceded that, in 
special cases, the powers of the 
Bank could be interpreted as not 
excluding stabilization loans. In 
general the loaning powers of the 
Bank are very broad. Presumably 
any huge undertaking, such as the 
development of the Amazon val- 
ley, international highway sys- 
tems, reclamation and irrigation, 
or other projects, would have to 
be of genuine international inter- 
est, to merit approval by the loan 
committee of the Bank. 


Liability of Stockholders 


Ultimate protection to the in- 
vestor is given by the Bank’s right 
to call upon all stockholders for 
funds required to meet its obliga- 
tions. While calls will be made 
proportionately, one stockholder 
is not excused by the failure of 
the others to respond. Accord- 
ingly one could say that as to 
loans up to $3,175,000,000, the 
United States is fully obligated; 
as to a further $2,373,000,000 the 
British Empire; as to $450,000,000 
France; as to $275,000,000 the 
Netherlands; $225,000,000 Bel- 
gium; $125,000,000 Czechoslova- 
kia; $50,000,000 Norway, etc. 
These alone total $6,675,000,000. 


its | 


| Sovereignty and Legal Resources 


| 

| While the Bank will be con- 
‘fronted with the problem of what 
|\legal action can be taken against 
i|sovereign governments in the 
tracts and calls for payments un- 
der subscriptions to stock, it will 
have as strong a position in these 
matters as can be obtained under 
the circumstances. This is a risk 


ito be appraised by an investor. 
Market Pesition 


Guaranteed obligations gener- 
/ally are less acceptable to inves- 
'tors than direct ones but in many 
eases the difference in price is 
very small and in notable cases, 
jas for instance the Austrian 
|League of Nations loan of 1923, 
| the guarantees have substantially 
'raised the market valuation of 
‘such obligations. Presumably the 
Bank’s debentures will enjoy high 
credit but whether ail guaranteed 
obligations will rank equally is 
‘most unlikely. 

As stated above it would seem 

to be a wise policy for the Bank’s 
;Management to confine its own 
| financing to the sale of debentures 
;and use the proceeds to make 
‘loans, rather than to guaranty a 
great variety of loans of political 
| bodies, industrial, and agricultural 
organizations of different credit 
standing. Through this practice 
the debentures would all be of 
one character as far as credit 
|standing is concerned and would 
vary only as to coupon rate and 
maturity. Generally speaking, all 
‘tranches of debentures issued in 
different markets and currencies, 
‘should follow the same practice 
'and contain the same general fea- 
tures. The debenture method of 
‘financing would demonstrate its 
‘superiority to the guaranty 
|method when defaults of under- 
‘lying debtors occur. Small or no 
variations in price of all outstand- 
‘ing debentures might happen 
|should a default under one of the 
|Bank’s loans be announced. The 
\situation might be different if a 
| wide variety of guaranteed loans 
| were outstanding, in addition to 
‘the debentures, and a default arise 
‘in connection with a guaranteed 
‘issue outstanding in important 
icenters. The debenture method 
| would have the further advantage 
'of flexibility to the Bank’s man- 
jagement in the handling of the 
| Bank’s debt. Provisions as to. call 
privileges, with appropriate prices, 
|could be included in the deben- 
tures which would enable the 
Batrik’s management to reduce the 
cost of financing if the oppor- 
tunity to refund debentures arose. 
The Bank can, of course, make 
capital calls to repay debentures 
in the case of default of under- 
lying obligations. 





Debentures as Trust Investments 


Undoubtedly in most states sup- 
plementary legislation will be re- 
quired to ‘constitute the deben- 
tures and guaranteed obligations 
legal investments for. savings, 
trust funds and insurance port- 
folios.. Congress may attempt to 
establish the investment position 
of the Bank’s obligations on a par 
with those of instrumentalities of 
the United States Government and 
exempt them from Securities and 
Exchange Commission registration 
and the preparation of prospec- 





a 


in 


Income from interest and com- | 


cases of defaults under loan con-| 


The State of Trade 


Industrial output moved ahead slightly the past week following 
| recessions of previous weeks induced by stormy weather and diffi- 


| culties encountered in transportation. Manpower shortages were re- 
| ported in some sections of the country but improvement in some areas 


was also noted. According to Dun & Bradstreet, orders received by 


| manufacturers were the highest in several weeks and were larger 


| than 


shipments in some cases. 
| Backlogs too, have mounted. 

| Progress in the steel industry 
|showed some improvement 
|output with shipments higher. 
|New order volume continued to 
| pour in at a heavy rate from the 
various branches of the armed 
forces, pushing back deliveries 
from four to five months. 

As for car-loadings of revenue 
freight, they increased in the 
week from 738,680 cars to 755,436 
cars, while electric kilowatt pro- 
duction showed a slight tapering 
off in output of less than 1% over 
the week previous. Bank clear- 
ings in 23 cities outside of New 
York as reported by Dun & Brad- 
street, dropped to $3,816,554,000 
in the five-day week from $4,392,- 
193,000 in the preceding week. 

Lumber production in the week 
increased to the highest level 
since the week of Dec. 9, 1944, 
despite its continued shrinkage 
for civilian uses. Paper and 
paperboard operations rose, not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
nation’s paper supply was de- 
scribed as the most stringent since 
the beginning of the war. 

In the textile field output held 
firm and close to last year’s level 
with production of men’s and 
boys’ clothing down slightly. A 
mild increase occurred in output 
of leather products over a year 
ago, but the industry is still con- 
fronted with the problem of 
maintaining an adequate supply 
of materials. 

Miscellaneous’ industries re- 
flected the increasing demands for 
war as aluminum sheet output 
sharply soared to 80,000,000 lbs. a 
month. In addition, a further 
tightening of supply, Dun & Brad- 
street noted, took place in many 
of the commonly used chemicals. 
In contrast, stocks of copper in 
recent weeks have declined mod- 
erately with production of the re- 
fined metal down and deliveries 
off slightly. Meat production like- 
wise showed a mild decline dur- 
ing the week, being about 30% 
below a year ago. 

Reports currently coming to 
hand tell in glowing terms of the 
war’s great progress on all fronts. 





tuses. We shall have to await de- 
velopments in these regards. Ob- 
viously to establish the accept- 
ability of the Bank’s obligations, 
debentures and guarantees, in the 
American markets steps should 
be taken to qualify such obliga- 
tions as legal investments for in- 
surance portfolios, savings banks 
and trust funds. Similar precau- 
tions may be advisable in other 
markets. 


An important factor bearing on 
the market position of the deben- 
tures of the Bank and its guar- 
anteed obligations will be the 
policy it pursues with regard to 
informing the public as to its ac- 
tivities, loans, defaults, knowledge 
of economic and financial condi- 
tions in various countries, and its 
own affairs in particular. 

In conclusion, if our Congress, 
other parliaments, and govern- 
ments approve the Bank, as pro- 
posed, it will be launched with 
fanfare and the endorsement of 
44 United and Allied Nations 
equipped with substantial funds, 
prepared to make loans which the 
capital markets won’t undertake 
on equal terms, with all available 
collateral and guarantees and the 
exposure of the debtor to world 
attention. The likelihood of the 
fulfillment by sovereign nations 
of their individual commitments to 
the Bank, irrespective of the de- 
faults of debtors or any associated 
subscriber country, will not be 
overlooked in the financial mar- 
kets’ appraisal of the Bank’s ob- 
ligations. 
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Encouraged by the news the se- 
curity markets the past week dis- 
played marked activity with in- 
dustrials and rails in the van- 
guard of the advance. Reflecting 
the higher trend of values, the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock price 
average closed the week at 158.24 
as against 155.54 a week ago. 

- Steel Industry—Pig iron pro- 
ducers the past week were finally 
permitted to raise the price of all 
grades, except charcoal, $1 a ton 
on the base price. The ruling by 
OPA which became effective Feb. 
14 is expected to give some relief 
to pig iron producers, especially 
the smaller furnaces which found 
it difficult because of accumu- 
lated raw material costs. The in- 
crease is the first overall hike 
in pig iron ceiling prices since 
price control began and when the 
pig iron schedule was issued on 
June 24, 1941. 

Reports tell of the OPA work- 
ing on a revision of warehouse 
prices and increases in some cate- 
gories are looked for soon. The 
interim steel price increases an- 
nounced on Jan. 11 applied to mill 
quotations and left the ware- 
houses to absorb these higher 
prices on most items. 

Most steel districts which had 
been affected by weather condi- 
tions and freight embargoes have 
seen their steel ingot rate expand- 
ed somewhat this week, reports 
“The Iron Age,’ in its current 
summary of the steel trade, with 
the result that steel ingot opera- 
tions for the country rose sharply 
last week. The greatest expansion 
in raw steel output occurred at 
Buffalo. Other increases were re- 
flected in the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Wheeting, and Detroit areas. and 
for the Eastern district, compris- 
ing Chicago, Birmingham, and 
Cincinnati. The Western district 
also showed some improvement, 
but in the case of St. Louis it 
continued unchanged. 

Even though raw steel output 
has -regained some lost ground, 
this week, Pittsburgh reports that 
a car shortage there will likely 
present a difficult problem in 
shipping finished steel out of the 
mills, reports “The Iron Age” this 
week. 

The improved war situation in 
Europe has caused no dwindling 
in the flood of new orders. ‘Dur- 
ing the past two weeks orders 
have doubled that of shipments, 
according to one major steel pro- 
ducer. Current emphasis in order 
volume is on sheets, rails, semi- 
finished steel and tin plate, and 
increased use of directives to ob- 
tain material promptiy appears to 
be the outstanding pattern in the 
order situation. 


Cleveland steel companies re- 
port the biggest backlog since the 
war began, opinion there holding 
the number of small orders is im- 
pressive because many consumers 
are hesitant about piling up too 
much inventory, states the trade 
magazine. This, it is pointed out, 
results in last minute hurry-up 
ealls for material which can only 
be satisfied by more WPB direc- 
tives. 

Locomotive orders placed the 
past week comprised 500 for 
France and 690 for Russia. Re- 
ports are current that the French 
order has been increased by 200 
more locomotives making a total 
of 700. The Army, it is said, will 
also purchase a substantial num- 
ber of locomotives. These orders 
resulted in the boiled tube deliv- 
ery situation becoming tighter 
than at any time since war began. 


Authorized car construction by 
the WPB included 50, 50-ton flat 
ears for the [Illinois Terminal 





Railroad. Two orders totaling 665, 





placed by the War Department in 
addition to orders for 500, 40-ton 
dump cars placed by the same de- 


partment. 


The American Iron and Stee? 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 96.4% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning Feb, 
19, compared with 91.4% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate is equivalent to 1,765,700 tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared with 1,673,900 tons last 
week and 1,750,000 tons one year 
ago. 

Electric Production—The Edison 
Electric Institute reports that the 
output of electricity decreased ta 
approximately 4,505,269,000 kwh. 
in the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, 
from 4,538,552,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. Output for the 
week ended Feb. 10, 1945, was 
0.6% below that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
192,900,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Feb. 11, 1945, comparing 
with 219,000,000 kwh. for the cor= 
responding week of 1944, or a de= 
crease of 11.9%. . 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 178,200,000 kwh. 
compared with 209,300,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, a decrease of 14.9%. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, 
totaled 755,436 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
16,756 cars, or 2.3% above the pre- 
ceding week this year and a de-— 
crease of 37,745 cars, or 4.8% be- 
low the corresponding week of 
1944. Compared with a similar 
period of 1943, a decrease of 9,835 
cars, or 1.3% is shown. 


Interesting Railroad Facts—The 
railroads of the U. S. handled the 
greatest volume of freight traffic 
on record in 1944, in the amount 
of 738 billion ton miles, or an in=- 
crease of 1.5% above 1943, the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads reports. Passenger traffic 
in 1944 was the greatest ever han- 
dled by the roads in any one year 
and totaled 9514 billion passenger 
miles, or an increase of nearly 
9% above the preceding year. In 
1944 the carriers moved an aver-— 
age of 1,142 tons of freight per 
train, the highest on record. Rev= 
enue received averaged 0.945 
cents for hailing a ton of freight 
one mile in 1944, compared with 
1.116 cents 20 years ago. The av— 
erage revenue for hailing a ton 
of freight one mile has been less 
than 1 cent in each of the past 
12 years, and the average haul 
of freight in 1944 was about 478 
miles compared with 469 miles im 
1943. 


Coal Industry—The Solid Fuels 
Administration, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, in its latest report, 
places total production of soft 
coal in the week ended Feb. 10, 
1945, at 12,185,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 895,000 tons, or 7.9% 
above the week previous. Produc- 
tion in the corresponding week of 
1944 amounted to 12,950,000 net 
tons. 

According to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, output of Pennsylyania 
anthracite for the week ended 
Feb. 10, 1945, was estimated at 
1,117,000 tons, an increase of 275,-— 
000 tons, or 32.7% over the pre- 
ceding week. When compared 
with the corresponding week in 
1944 a decrease of 307,000 tons, or 
21.6% is reflected. 

Beehive coke for the week 
ended Feb. 10, 1945, showed an 
increase of 20,600 tons above the 
previous week, but was 37,200 
tons less than for the similar week 
of 1944. 


Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil préduc- 
tion for the week ended Feb. 10; 
as estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute, was 4,728,806 
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assurance in these matters— | difficult to avoid the suspicion | 
that greedy eyes are being 
'fastened upon some of the 


and that without doubt has 
been welcome in many quar- 
ters. 

Some of the enthusiasm 
concerning gains in the mili- 
tary situation appear for a 
moment at least to have been 
carried over to the other parts 
of the Yalta pronouncement. 
It was not long, however, be- 
fore thoughtful observers be- 
gan to analyze, to compare 
and to ask questions. They 
are still doing so—and it may 
be that a number of influen- 
tial figures, as for example 
ex-President Hoover, rather 
wish they had taken more 
time for consideration before 
giving full endorsement on 
strength of official pro- 
nouncements which obviously 
do not tell all, which bristle 
with innate inconsistencies, 
which certainly do not re- 
move the causes of earlier 
disquiet and disappointment 
among the rank and file of 
the American people about 
post-war settlements and pol- 
icies, and which are open at 
so many points to the most 
serious objection. 


Atlantic Charter Twaddle 


We hope it is no longer nec- 
essary to call attention to the 
fact that assurances about 


“full agreement” among the |. 


conferees, references to the 
“principles of the Atlantic 
Charter,” expressions of de- 
termination of all to prevent 
wars in the future, and all the 
rest of the same sort, do ex- 
actly nothing to alter the 
plight of the Baltic countries, 
or of Poland, or to bring other 
policies apparently agreed 


with the so-called Atlantic 
Charter which undertook to 
guarantee to other peoples 
much that this very confer- 
ence agrees to take from 
them. It is now clear that 
the American people, or many 
of them, are awakening to 
these facts without assistance 
from us. 


It may or not be necessary 
to remind the American peo- 
ple that they would be quite 
unwise, and the leaders of the 
United Nations would be 
quite unwise, to permit natu- 
ral and often doubtless quite 
well-warranted anger to blind 
them to the fact that treat- 
ment of the German nation 
and the German people after 
the war in the way described 
in the Yalta pronouncement 
would, if followed literally, 
create many more problems 
than it would solve. Such 
courses of action would either 
make slaves of the German 
millions or leave them to 
starve or be fed by the people 
of the United States. It is 
difficult indeed to believe 


that this is the road to lasting 
peace—or that any of the 
countries concerned, certainly 
not the United States, would 
very: long adhere to any such 
line of action. It is, moreover, 














great German industries. 


What Indirect Effects? 


But deep uneasiness, for 
which there appeared to us 
to be real ground a week or 
more ago, seems less war- 
ranted now as second thoughts 
are opening the eyes of the 
public. What is not altogether 
certain is what the outcome 
of all this is to be in terms 
of attitudes toward the vari- 
ous post-war _ international 
entanglements which the 
President—and a good many 
others, for that matter— 
would have the people of this 
country enter. It has been 
clear enough, of course, that 
the President, shrewd in such 
matters, as he certainly is, has 
been trying to make full use 
of the “favorable” reception 
of the Yalta activities for the 
purpose of pressing Congress 
for action on the International 
Fund and Bank proposals. It 
would not be surprising—un- 
less there is a further and 
quite evident cooling off. of 
the public toward Yalta—to 
find him presently tying in 
some of the other programs 
he wants with respect to post- 
war international relations. 


If the President is trying to 
give the impression somehow 
that our agreement at this 
time to enter into these queer 
financial schemes of his are 
necessary for, or would be 
helpful in assuring the coop- 
eration of Russia and the 
other countries in his inter- 
national plans, the obvious 


,and ready answer is that he 


upon into any reasonable line | js getting no such cooperation 


and can show no indication 
that he is likely to obtain it 
in the future. It may be 
wormwood and gall to hear 
Hitler’s agents say that Stalin 
was the real victor at Yalta, 
but there is a very large ele- 
ment of truth in the charge. 
We do not mean to say that 
Mr. Stalin is particularly 
blameworthy in the matter. 
He is “playing the game’”’ as 
he and those who have gone 
before him have always 
played it, and as we have al- 
ways had every reason to ex- 
pect him to play it. We should 
have been foolish to hope for 
any other course of action 
from him. The point is merely 
that we have given of our 
treasure and are giving of our 
blood more than generously 
in this conflict and have not 
as yet the assurance of any 
concessions to our strange and 
new doctrines worth mention- 
ing-—-end can point to no par- 
ticuley evidence that we 
should get more should we go 
into ‘>ese post-war schemes 
of be: ing and lending which 


woulc ‘’>mand further exten- 
sive © tributions from us. 
No +» >tter when the Presi- 
dent ~oses to press these 
inte ~nal financial meas- 
ures ther programs close 


‘N.Y. Chamber Oppesed 
‘Anti-Discrimination Bill 


Opposing the enactment of the 
'Ives Commission anti-discrimina- 
|tion bills as fomenting “the pos- 
sibility of race riot,” Julian S. 
| Myrick, Chairman of the Public 
|Health and Welfare Committee of 
the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, on Feb. 11 sent a let- 
ter to members of the New York 
Legislature and Governor Dewey 
urging the defeat of the measures. 
The letter cited eleven reasons 
why the Chamber, which went on 
record in opposition to the pro- 
posed bills at its monthly meeting 
on Feb. 1, believes such legislation 
would be injurious to the best in- 
terests of New York State and the 
welfare of its citizens. Prominent 
among these reasons were the fol- 
lowing: 

“That such a law would en- 
courage an undesirable element 
from without the state, who 
could not get jobs elsewhere, to 
flock to New York to get em- 
ployment. 

“That it would tend to drive 
existing business from New 
York State and deter outside in- 
dustries from locating in the 
state. 

“That it would open up an 
approach for’ blackmail by 
agitators, applicants for jobs, 
and disgruntled employees. 

“That the employment of un- 
desirable persons would ‘fur- 
nish fuel for intolerance and 
tend to foment, rather than 
eliminate the evils associated 
with the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Silver Shirt organizations.’ ” 
Mr. Myrick said that the ‘“con- 

stitutionality of the proposed leg- 
islation was open to serious ques- 
| tion” because it would take from 
ithe employer the civil right and 
liberty of choice to enter into 
proper contracts for the conduct 
of his business, which has been 
protected by the _ fourteenth 
amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 





Lift Restrictions on 


|Communications to Baltic 

| The bana on commercial and 
‘business communications with 
| Finland, Poland and other Baltic 
| areas which are no longer under 
|German domination, was lifted on 
Feb. 15 by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which stated that “this ac- 
tion coincided with the restora- 
tion of postal service with these 
areas. However, tele-communica- 
tions with these areas are not per- 
mitted at this time. 
licenses will still be required to 
send to these areas communica- 
tions constituting or containing 
instructions or authorizations to 
effect financial or property trans- 
actions.” The Treasury Depart- 
ment on Feb. 16 further said: 


“Today’s action took the form 
of an amendment to General Rul- 
ing No. 11, removing the liberated 
areas concerned from the cate- 
gory of ‘enemy territory.’ German 
territories and other areas still 
under the control of the enemy 
will continue to be ‘enemy terri- 
tory’ and will remain subject to 
the restrictions contained in the 
General Ruling. Treasury officials 
stated that the resumption of com- 
munications with other recently 
liberated areas is now under con- 
sideration and that further an- 
nouncements will be made later.” 








to his heart in the interna- 
tional field, they should be 
considered andappraised 
strictly upon their own mer- 
its. We should not for a mo- 
ment permit ourselves even 
half consciously to think of 
trying to buy the friendship 
or support of any country or 
group of countries by the 
adoption of programs of this 
‘sort which are inherently un- 
sound and not helpful. 





Treasury | 














Wagner Introduces Bill to Reduce 
Reserve Requirements From 40 to 25% 


Legislation to reduce minimum required reserves of Federal Re- 
serve Banks to 25% of combined note and deposit liabilities was in- 
troduced on Feb. 12 by Senator Robert F. Wagner (Democrat) of New 


York. 


The present requirement is 40% in gold certificates against Fed- 


eral Reserve notes in circulation and 35% 
other lawful money against de-® 


posits. 

Senator Wagner is Chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee. 
His bill also would extend indefi- 
nitely the authority of the Federal 
Reserve banks to pledge U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities against Federal 
Reserve notes issued by Federal 
Reserve agents. Existing authority 
expires June 30. 


Noting that the Reserve Ratio 
has declined from 91% at the end 
of 1941 to 49% at the end of last 
year due to “conditions arising 
out of the war,’ Senator Wagner, 
according to Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington on Feb. 
12, added: 


“Reduction of reserves has re- 
flected the fact that most of this 
country’s exports have been on 
Lend-Lease, while our imports 
have been on a cash basis. Coun- 
tries that have sold commodities 
to the United States have not been 
able to buy goods here, on account 
of war restrictions, and have 
either withdrawn or earmarked 
gold against the time when goods 
will once more be available for 
sale.” 


Mr. Wagner said that “confi- 
dence in Federal Reserve notes 
is well established, and whether 
the amount of gold back of the 
notes is 40% or 25% makes no 
practical difference.” 


The statement of Senator Wag- 
ner, which has just come to us, 
follows in full: 


Reduction in Reserve Ratio and 
Renewal of Authority to Pledge 
U.S Government Obligations 
as Collateral for Federal 
Reserve Notes 

The bill introduced herewith 
would accomplish the following 
purposes: (1) Extend indefinitely 
the authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to pledge U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes issued by the 
Federal Reserve Agents. Existing 
authority expires June 30, 1945; 
and (2) Reduce the requirements 
of reserves to be held by Federal 
Reserve Banks from their present 
level of 40% in gold certificates 
against Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation and 35% in gold certi- 
ficates or lawful money against 
deposits, to a uniform minimum 
of 25% in gold certificates against 
combined note and deposit liabili- 
ties. 


The need for reducing the high 
reserve requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks was mentioned 
by the President in his Budget 
Message transmitted to the Con- 
gress on January 3, 1945. 


Pledging of U. S. Government 
Securities against Federal Re- 
serve Notes. This power was first 
granted to the Federal Reserve 
Board in February, 1932, at a time 
when our gold stock was low and 
the supply of paper eligible as col- 
lateral small. The power was 
granted for the purpose of en- 
abling the Federal Reserve Banks 
to engage in open market opera- 
tions which were necessary at 
that time in order to help banks 
get out of debt and to establish 
conditions in’ the money market 





in gold certificates or 








favorable to the recovery of busi- 
ness which was at the depth of 
depression. The power was re- 
newed from time to time; unless 
action is taken it will expire on 
June 30, 1945. 


In conditions prevailing today, 
with Federal Reserve notes out- 
standing in an amount of 21.7 bil- 
lion dollars and deposit liabilities 
of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
an amount of 16.4 billion, the ex- 
tension of the power to pledge U. 
S. Governments is imperative. 
Without it, the Federal Reserve 
Banks would be obliged to sell a 
large enough volume of Govern- 
ment securities to make it neces- 
sary for banks to borrow as much 
as 10 billion dollars from the 
Federal Reserve Banks at this 
time and possibly as much as 15 
billions by the end of the year. 
The manner in which this would 
work is that the banks would sell 
the securities in the open market; 
payment for them would take out 
an equivalent amount of funds 
from the market, and member 
banks would have to borrow this 
amount from the Federal Reserve 
Banks in order to replenish their 
reserves. The promissory notes of 
member banks at the Reserve 
Banks would be eligible under the 
law as collateral for Federal Re- 
serve notes. By this process mem- 
ber bank promissory notes secured 
by United States Government ob- 
ligations would be substituted for 
such obligations themselves as 
collateral held by the Federal Re- 
serve Agents against outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes. No public 
interest would be served, but in 
the process the market for U. S. 
Government war obligations 
would be disrupted at a time 
when the Treasury must still raise 
vast sums to finance the war. It 
is clear that this must not occur 
and that, therefore, the power to 
pledge Government securities 
against Federal Reserve notes 
must be continued. 


There is nothing to be gained 
in placing a time limit on the ex- 
tension of this authority—since it 
is impossible to foresee at present 
when, if ever, conditions will be 
such as to make it consistent with 
the public interest to revert to 
the provision of law, enacted 
nearly 30 years ago, which limited 
collateral against Federal Reserve 
notes to gold certificates, commer- 
cial paper, and member bank col- 
lateral notes. 


Reduction of Reserve Ratio. 
Conditions arising out of the war 
have caused the reserve ratio of 
Federal Reserve Banks to decline 
from 91%. at the end of 1941, soon 
after our entry into the war, to 
49% at the end of 1944. If devel- 
opments continue at the rate of 
recent months the ratio will fall 
almost to the legal minimum by 
the end of the present calendar 
year. If gold export or currency 
withdrawals or both should be 
greater than in 1944, the legal 
minimum will be reached sooner. 
The following table shows the fac- 
tors in the situation, together with 
hypothetical projections through 
1945 based on probable trends of 
currency, deposit, and gold move- 
ments: 





Projections 














Federal Reserve Bank— Dec. 31, '41 Dec. 31,’44 June30,’°45 # Dec. 31, 45 
(000 omitted) 

BPE REESE EINE Piet Ree $20,800,000 $18,700,000 $18,200,000 $17,700,000 

nee. oe at 14,700,000 16,400,000 17,400,000 18,400,000 

F. R. notes outstanding._-__-___ 8,200,000 21,700,000 23,700,000 26,700,000 

Liabilities requiring reserves_. $22,900,000 $38,100,000 $41,100,000 $45,100,000 

Teterve vO so ous ea oa 90.8 % 49.0% 44.3% 39.2% 


It will be seen that the decline 
in the reserve ratio has been due 
to a reduction in Federal Reserve 
Bank reserves and to increases in 
Federal Reserve note and deposit 
liabilities. Reduction of reserves 
has reflected the fact that most of 





this country’s exports have been 
on lend-lease, while our imports 
have been on a cash basis. Coun- 
tries that have sold commodities 
to the United States have not been 
able to buy goods here, on ac- 
count of war restrictions, and 
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Non Sequitur! 


“Ever since the beginning of this war, there has 
been in America a constant and alarming turnover 
of workers in industries which are essential to the 


conduct of the war. 


In some important industries 


this turnover has actually amounted to 90% per 


year. 


By every means of public exhortation the 


nation’s leaders have stressed the importance of 


having the workers stay 


on essential jobs. They 


have only been partially successful. 


“Tt has become clear that there is only one remedy 
to this situation—that of adopting national service 
legislation to keep men at their war tasks. 

“The inevitable result of this failure of American 
democracy is now becoming apparent at this crisis 


of the war. 


Shortages, deadly shortages, are now 


looming up before us at a moment when every 
ounce of our power should be thrown into the com- 


bat. 


I mean both shortages of weapons and short- 


ages of manpower caused by the misplacement of 


our men. 
sary replacements if the 


Our infantry will run short of its neces- 


places of young men of 


military age and fitness who are now working in 
essential war jobs cannot be promptly filled by 
available men who are older or not physically capa- 
ble of the job, of the fighting. There is now no 
legal means of effecting this necessary transposition. 


of 


“T say to you, as the pledge of my official duty, 
that the passage of this measure by the Senate with 
its main principles unchanged is needed by the 


Army and the Navy to 
in our essential industrial 


supply critical shortages 
plants and to help fill the 


places of young, vigorous workers who may be then 
sent as replacements to battle-weary troops.—Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 


Few question Mr. Stimson’s sincerity or, in gen- 
eral, his ability, but many doubt his judgment in 


this matter. 


“Shortages,” so far as they actually exist, are not 
the result of lack of authority on the part of govern- 
ment to order all citizens around. They spring 


from miscalculations and 


mismanagement—and an 


apparently inevitable disinclination to be wholly 


candid with the public. 


None of these infirmities 


would be cured by the legislation Mr. Stimson de- 


mands. 





have either withdrawn | 
marked gold against the time, 
when goods will once more be} 
available for sale. 

Growth of Federal Reserve note | 
circulation has been a part of the 
general expansion of currency 
which has accompanied war activ- 
ity in every country in the 
world. Expansion of both notes 
and deposits has reflected growth 
of Government war expenditures, 
enlargement of national money 
income, and advancement of pay- 
rolls and trade at higher prices. 
So long as the Federal Reserve 
Banks continue to do their part, 
as they surely must, to assist the 
Treasury in Government financ- 
ing and in maintaining stable con- 
ditions in the market for U. S. 
Government securities, these 
Banks must not be restricted by 
an arbitrary reserve ratio. 

There are several ways to meet 
the situation, all of which have 
been carefully considered. One 
way would be to issue Federal 
Reserve Bank notes, which re- 
quire no reserves, in place of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes; another way 
would be suspension of reserve 
requirements by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, which is authorized by 
law, and a third way would be a 
reduction of reserve requirements 
by the Congress. Other devices, 
such as issuance of currency by 
the Treasury, or reduction of 
member bank reserve require- 
ments, have been reviewed and 
found to be inadequate or inap- 
propriate. Reduction of the ratio 


by law, which is proposed in the 
bill, is the most clear-cut method, 
as well as the most consistent 





with the responsibility of the 





or ear-| Congress to regulate the country’s 


monetary policy. 
Issue of Federal Reserve Bank 


|notes in their present form was 


authorized by the Emergency 
Banking Act of March 1933, and 
the authority will expire when the 
President declares that the emerg- 
ency is over. The need for the 
lower ratio may continue beyond 
that date. Furthermore, the dif- 
ference between Federal Reserve 
notes and Federal Reserve Bank 
notes gives rise to misunderstand- 
ing, and it would be simpler and 
less confusing to the public if 
Federal Reserve currency were 
all of one kind. It would be best 
at a time like this to have a Fed- 
eral Reserve ratio that indicated 
to the Congress and to the people 
the amount of gold certificates 
held by the Reserve Banks against 
their total deposit and note lia- 
bilities of all kinds. 


The authority in section 11(c) 
of the Federal Reserve Act to sus- 
pend reserve requirements does 
not appear to be the best method 
of meeting the situation, because 
the power was not designed for a 
situation like the present which is 
of indefinite duration. Suspen- 
sion must be for a period not to 
exceed thirty days, renewable at 
intervals of fifteen days. It also 
requires a penalty in the form of 
a progressive interest rate, to be 
determined by the Board, and 
added to the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. At a 
time like the present, when dis- 
count rate charges must fii into 
the general rate policy adopted 
for war financing, this would not 
be the best procedure. 

Consequently the bill provides 
for a direct reduction of the mini- 
mum ratio. Such an action would 


be entirely consistent with the 
changes in conditions which have 
occurred since the ratio was first | 
established by the Congress. The 
original purposes of the ratio 
were (1) to assure adequate re- 
sources for the Reserve Banks to 
meet demands for gold or lawful 
money by depositors and note 
holders, (2) to limit the expan- 
sion of Federal Reserve Bank 
credit, and (3) to assure the pub- 
lic that there was at least 40% 
in gold back of the Federal Re- 
serve notes which were then be- 
ing introduced for the first time. 


The first purpose is no longer 
compelling since gold redemption 
is now not permitted for domestic 
use, and gold can be exported only 
under license. While the coun- 
try’s aggregate gold reserves are 
ample to meet any conceivable 
foreign demand, a reserve ratio 
high enough to meet possible de- 
mands for both domestic and for- 
eign use is no longer appropriate 
under present conditions. The 
second purpose —limitation of 
Federal Reserve Bank expansion 
—is not relevant at a time when 
expansion by the Reserve Banks 
is essential to the needs of war 
finance. Thirdly, confidence in 
Federal Reserve notes is well es- 
tablished, and whether the 
amount of gold back of the notes 
is 40% or 25% makes no practical 
difference. 


War conditions have caused al! 
belligerents to reduce or abolish 
central bank reserve  require- 
ments. 

A reduction to 25% is proposed 
because it would be sufficient for 
all foreseeable contingencies. It 
would enable the Reserve Banks 
to meet such additional demands 
for currency by the public and 
for reserve balances by member 
banks as are likely to occur. The 
currency supply and the bank de- 
posit structure could nearly dou- 
ble before the legal minimum 
would be reached. 

The bill provides for elimina- 
tion of the distinetion made in the 
present law between reserves re- 
quired against notes and against 
deposits both as to percentage and 
as to composition of the reserves. 
Since the two liabilities are inter- 
convertible at the option of the 
owners, the same requirements 
should apply to both. The pro- 
vision in the bill that legal re- 
serves should consist only of gold 
certificates would also eliminate 
controversy as to what constitutes 
lawful money, and whether the 
Federal Reserve Banks could, if 
so minded, use their own notes 
(Federal Reserve notes or Federal 
Reserve Bank notes) as reserves 
against their own deposits. 

A clean-cut uniform require- 
ment of gold certificate reserves 
of 25% against both notes and 
deposits appears to be the best 
solution of the problem. 

In conformity with the proposed 
reduction of the ratio to 25% the 
bill decreases proportionately the 
levels of the ratio at which the 
imposition of the different penalty 
rates provided in the law when 
reserves are suspended would be 
prescribed. 


Williams, Chief Nat’! Bank 
Examiner for St. Louis 


Compiroller of the Currency, 
Preston Delano, announced on 
Feb. 15 the appointment of Eugene 
S. Williams as District Chief Na- 
tional Bank Examiner for the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District. 
St. Louis, Mo., to succeed Robert 
Neill, retired. Mr. Williams is a 
native of Cape Girardeau, Mo. He 
became an Assistant National 
Bank Examiner in 1930 and was 
later promoted to National Bank 
Examiner. In March, 1941, he was 
named Assistant Chief National 
Bank Examiner in the Washington 
office, in which position he has 








been serving until the present 


‘Pass Bill to Exempt Insurance Business 


From Trust Acts Until January, 1948 


The House, on Feb. 14, by a vote of 315 to 58, passed the bill 
providing for the exemption of insurance business from the Sherman 


and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts until Jan. 1, 1948. 


A similar bill was 


approved by the Senate on Jan. 25, that measure, however, making 
June 1, 1947, the effective date of,exemption from the Sherman Act, 


and Jan. 1, 1948, the exemption date’ as to the Clayton Act. 
Senate action was noted in our®—— 


issue of Feb. 8, page 651. 

Regarding the House action on 
the bill, advices to the New York 
“Journal of Commerce” from its 
Washington bureau Feb. 14 said 
in part: 

Technically, the measure which 
passed was the McCarran-Fergu- 
son bill (S. 340), which passed 
the Senate two weeks ago, with 
amendments recommended by the 
House Judiciary Committee. Ac- 
tually, the bill contains only the 
enacting clause of (S. 340) and the 
body of the legislation is the most 
recent Walter bill (H. R. 1973). 

The Senate and House versions 
will go to a conference committee 
of three members from each body 
which will seek to reconcile the 
differences. 

Proponents of the bill urged im- 
mediate passage on the grounds 
that the Supreme Court decision 
of last June holding that insur- 
ance is in interstate commerce had 
resulted in “confusion and chaos” 
and because lack of legislative di- 
rection from Congress would pre- 
vent many States from collecting 
taxes from insurance companies 
doing business within their bor- 
ders. 

Congressman Francis E. Walter 
(Dem., Pa.), who steered the bill, 
admitted on the floor that the 
measure was a “compromise.” 

“The companies, however, are 
at a loss to know where they 
stand,’ Mr. Walter said. ‘“Person- 
ally I would prefer the bill which 
passed the House last session, 
which affirmed that it was never 
the intent of Congress to have the 
Sherman and Clayton acts apply 
to the insurance business. Under 
this bill we are just asking a 
moratorium to permit the States 
to adjust their laws to conform 
to the Supreme Court decision.” 

Congressman Clarence E. Han- 
cock (Rep., N. Y.) and John W. 
Gwynne (Rep., Iowa) added that 
Congress must pass legislation 
maintaining the right of States to 
tax insurance companies. Mr. 
Gwynne estimated such taxes pro- 
duced $120,000,000 revenue for all 
the States annually. i 

Principal opposition came from 
Congressmen Clinton P. Anderson 
(Dem., N. M.) and Emmanuel Cel- 
ler (Dem., N.Y.), who asserted 
that the bill was not acceptable to 


t 








The 








torium only until June 1, 1947. 

The report of the House com- 
mittee that brought the measure 
to the floor today thus described 
its purposes: 

“To declare that the continued 
regulation and taxation by the 
several States of the insurance 
business is in the public interest; 
and to assure a more adequate 
regulation of this business in the 
States by suspending the applica- 
tion of the Sherman and Clayton 
acts for approximately two ses- 


sions of the State Legisla- 
ae ee 

“It should be noted,” the report 
added, “that this ...does not 


repeal the Sherman and Clayton 
acts but opportunity will have 
been granted for the States to per- 
mit agreements and contracts by 
insurance companies which might 
otherwise be in violation of the 
Sherman and Clayton acts.” 


lil. Bankers Ass’n 
Cancels Convention 


The 55th Annual Convention of 
the Hlinois Bankers Association 
has been cancelled. Plans had 
been made to hold this meeting in 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 2, 3 and 
4. In keeping with the pledge 
made by the bankers of Illinois on 
December 8, 1941, that they would 
cooperate wholeheartedly in 
every way possible to bring this 
war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion, four weeks ago, Floyd 
M. Condit, President of the As- 
sociation and President of the 
First National Bank at Beards- 
town, Illinois, announced that the 
annual Mid-Winter Conference 
and Dinner which was to have 
been held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, February 8, had been 
cancelled. 


The association’s advices of Feb. 
13 further reported quoted Mr. 
Condit as saying: “Yesterday the 
Council of Administration at a 
special meeting decided that the 
plans for the annual Convention 
should be abandoned and that the 
officers of the Association, with 
the exception of the Treasurer, 
should continue in office until the 
Convention which will be held 
in May, 1946. The Treasurer’s of- 








the Department of Justice and that | fice expires by fiat on May 31 of 
the bill presented had not been} this year and will be filled by an 


insurance industry or the National , 4t that time.” 


Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

A motion by Representative John 
J. Cochran (Dem., Mo.) to re- 
commit the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee with instructions to 
delete the section exempting in- 
surance from provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Robinson-Patman Act was 
defeated 171 to 62. 

Pointing out that the exemption 
would not apply to cases involv- 
ing boycott, coercion or intimi- 
dation, svecial advices to the New 
York “Times” from Washington 
Feb. 14 said in part: 

The House measure made im- 
portant revisions in the previously 
passed Senate version, striking out 
a Senate section which had im- 
vlied, as its House critics read it, 
that the States could expect Con- 
gress to come forward with regu- 
latory legislation. 

The remaining important varia- 
tion was that the House version 
would make the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts inopera- 
tive over insurance companies 


until January, 1948, while, in the 
case of the Sherman Act, the Sen- 





time. 


ate version proposed a mora- 


} are: 





The officers of the Association 
who will remain in their offices 
President Floyd M. Condit, 
First National Bank, Beardstown, 
Ill.; Vice-President Barney J. 
Ghiglieri, Citizens National Bank, 
Toluca, Ill., and Secretary Harry 
C. Hausman. 


N. Y. Savings Banks 
Gain in Deposits 


January net gains of 37,976 in ac- 





| counts and $87,920,548 in savings 


deposits of the 131 New !York 
State savings banks were reported 
on Feb. 13 by the Savings Banks 
Association, which states: 


“This brings the total number 
of accounts to 6,443,153 and. total 
deposits to $7,204,128,939 as of the 
end of last month, exclusive of 
Christmas Clubs and other, spe- 
cial-purpose accounts. In’ Jan- 
uary a year ago, the number of 
accounts increased by 32,882. 


Growth in deposits in that 
month was $52.810,602. Deposits 
in New York State savings banks 


crossed the seven billion dollar 
mark last December. as the result 
of a 15.4% gain for the year.” 


a 
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“Bretton Woods Agreements Act’’ 
Introduced In Congress 


(Continued from page 858) 


tor of the Bank, who shall also 
serve as provisional executive di- 
rectors for the purposes of the 
respective Articles of Agreement. 
The term of office of each shall 
be two years, but they shall con- 
tinue in office until their succes- 
sors are appointed. Each execu- 
tive director shall, with the ap- 
proval of the President, appoint 
an alternate. Governors and their 
alternates shall be eligible to ap- 
pointment either as executive di- 
rectors or as their alternates. No 
person shall be entitled to receive 
any salary or other compensation 
from the United States for serv- 
ices as a governor, executive di- 
rector, or alternate. 


Reports 


Sec. 4. The President from time 
to time, but not less frequently 
than every six months, shall 
‘transmit to the Congress a report 
‘with respect to the participation 
of the United States in the Fund 
and the Bank. 


Certain Acts Not to Be Taken 
Witheut Authorization 


Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law 
authorizes such action, neither the 
President nor any person or 
agency shall on behalf of the 
United States (a) request or con- 
sent to any change in the quota 
of the United States under article 
III, section 2, of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Fund; (b) pro- 
pose or agree to any change in the 
par value of the United States dol- 
Jar under article IV, section 5, or 
article XX, section 4, of the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement of the Fund, 
or approve any general change in 
par values under article IV, sec- 
tion 7; (c) subscribe to additional 
shares of stock under article II, 
section 3, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Bank; (d) accept any 
amendment under article XVII of 
the Articles of Agreements of the 
Fund or article VIII of the Arti- 
cles of Agreement of the Bank; 
(e) make any loan to the Fund 
or the Bank. Unless Congress by 
jaw authorizes such action, no 
overnor or alternate appointed to 
represent the United States shall 
vote for.an increase of capital 
stock of the Bank under article 
II, section 2, of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank. 


Par Value of United States Dollar 


_ Sec. 6. When the United States 
IS requested by the Fund to com- 
municate the par value of the 
United States dollar, such par 
value shall not be communicated 
as other than 15 5/21 grains of 
gold nine-tenths fine. 


Depositories 


Sec. 7. Any Federal Reserve 
hank which is requested to do so 
by the Fund or the Bank shall act 
as its depository or as its fiscal 
agent, and the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
shall supervise and direct the car- 
rying out of these functions by the 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Payment of Subscriptions 


Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (c) of 
section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934, as amended (U.S. C., title 
31, sec. 822a), is amended to read 
as follows: 


“(c) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to use $1,800,000,- 
900 of the fund established in this 
Section to pay part of the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the International Monetary Fund: 
and any repayment thereof shall 
be covered into the Treasury as a 
miscellaneous receipt.” 

(b) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to pay the bal- 
ance of $950,000,000 of the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the Fund not provided for in sub- 
section (a) and to pay the sub- 
scription of the United States to 














the Bank from time to time when 
payments are required to be made 
to the Bank. For the purpose of 
making these payments, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to use as a public-debt trans- 
action not to exceed $4,125,000,- 
000 of the proceeds of any securi- 
ties hereafter issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued 
under that Act are extended to 
include such purpose. Payment 
under this subsection of the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the Fund or the Bank and repay- 
ments thereof shall be treated as 
public-debt transactions of the 
United States. 

(c) For the purpose of keep- 
ing to a minimum the cost to the 
United States of participation in 
the Fund and the Bank, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, after pay- 
ing the subscription of the United 
States to the Fund, and any part 
of the subscription of the United 
States to the Bank required to be 
made under article II, section 7 
(i), of the Articles of Agreements 
of the Bank, is authorized and di- 
rected to issue special notes of the 
United States from time to time 
as par and to deliver such notes 
to the Fund and the Bank in ex- 
change for dollars to the extent 
permitted by the respective Arti- 
cles of Agreement. The special 
notes provided for in this subsec- 
tion shall be issued under the au- 
thority and subject to the provi- 
sions of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, and the purposes 
for which securities may be is- 
sued under that Act are extended 
to include the purposes for which 
special notes are authorized and 
directed to be issued under this 
sub section, but such notes shall 
bear no interest, shall be non- 
negotiable, and shall be payable 
on demand of the Fund or the 
Bank, as:the case may be. The 
face amount of special notes is- 
sued to the Fund under the au- 
thority of this subsection and out- 
standing at any one time shall not 
exceed in the aggregate the 
amount of the subscription of the 
United States actually paid to the 
Fund, and the face amount of such 
notes issued to the Bank and out- 
standing at any one time shall not 
exceed in the aggregate the 
amount of the subscription of the 
United States actually paid to the 
Bank under article II, section 7 
(i), of the Articles of Agreement 
of the Bank. 


(d) Any payment made to the 
United States by the Fund or the 
Bank as a distribution of net in- 
come shall be covered into the 
Treasury as a miscellaneous re- 
ceipt. 


Obtaining and Furnishing 
Information 

Sec. 9. So long as the United 
States is a member of the Fund or 
of the Bank, the President may 
require at any time, in the man- 
ner and under the penalties pro- 
vided in section 5 (b) of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 50 App., 
sec. 5), the furnishing of— 

(a) any data that may be re- 
quested by the Fund under Ar- 
ticle VIII, section 5, of the Ar- 
PB of Agreement of the Fund; 
an 


(b) any data of the type 
which may be required under 
section 5 (b) of the Trading 


With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, and which in his 
judgment is essential for the 


guidance of the United States 
in it sparticipation in the Fund 
or the Bank. 


Financial Transactions with For- 
eign Governments in Default 
Sec. 10. The Act entitled “An 

Act to prohibit financial transac- 


imposed by the Fund, the report 


Asks Delay of | states that “while the general ob- 
jective of the Plan is the gradual 


elimination of exchange controls 
trade and service transac- 


. 
International Fund | tes the powers of the Fund are 


New York State Bankers Find Same Faults With the Stabilization Set 
Up as Did ABA Group. Committee Maintains That Economic Stability 
Should Precede Currency Stabilization, and Points to Conflicting Views | 
of British and American Delegates Regarding Purposes of Fund’s Plan. | 
Sees Exodus of American Dollars in the Practical Operation of the Fund. 


in the nature of the case limited 
and not very specific. The pos- 
sibilities of the disagreements are 
great. In a letter to “The Times” 
(London) of Aug. 24, 1944, Lord 
Keynes said there was nothing in 


In a 62-page report the Committee on International Monetary 
matters of the New York State Bankers Association made public on 


Feb. 15, its views on the Bretton Woods Proposals. 
the same lines as a similar committee of the American Bankers Asso- | 
ciation, which published its findings on Feb. 5, (see the “Chronicle” | 


Following much 


of Feb. 8, page 650), the New York bankers’ experts approve, in 





eneral terms, the creation of an® 
g , 


International Bank, but recom-| 
mend that the _ International | 
Monetary Fund be not adopted, | 
pending a full consideration of | 
alterations in its set-up and its! 
proposed operations. It proposes 
a postponement of any plan of 
multilateral exchange stabiliza- | 
tion until economic stability and | 
domestic currency _ stabilization | 
throughout the world be firmly | 
established. The Report analyses | 
in considerable detail the specific | 
provisions of the International 
Fund and points out defects and 
shortcomings. It stresses the di- 
vergent views of Lord Keynes, the 
British delegate, and those of the 
American representatives as por- 
tending difficulties to be encoun- | 








ee | 


| 
tions with any foreign govern-_ 
ment in default on its obligations 
to the United States”, approved | 
April 13, 1934 (U. S. C., title 31,! 
sec. 804a), is amended by adding | 
at the end thereof a new section | 


to read as follows: 


“Sec. 3. While any foreign gov- 
ernment is a member both of the 
International Monetary Fund and. 
of the International Bank for Re- | 
construction and Development, 
this Act shall not apply to the sale 
or purchase of bonds, securities, or | 
other obligations of such govern- | 
ment or any political subdivision 
thereof or of any organization or 
association acting for or on behalf 
of such government or political | 
subdivision, or to the making of. 
any loan to such government, po-_ 
litical subdivison, organization, or | 
association.” 


Jurisdiction and Venue of Actions 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of any 
action which may be. brought 
within the United States or its 
Territories or possessions by or 
against the Fund or the Bank in 
accordance with the Articles of 
Agreement of the Fund or the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement of the Bank, | 
the Fund or the Bank, as-the case | 
may be, shall be deemed to be an 
inhabitant of the Federal judicial 
district in which its principal of- 
fice in the United States is lo- 
cated, and any such action at law 
or in equity to which either the 
Fund or the Bank shall be a party 
shall be deemed to arise under the 
laws of the United States, and the 
district courts of the United States | 





' mittee remarks that 


tered, and maintains that the plan 
of the Fund would lead to “a 
great exodus of dollars.” The con- 
clusion of the Report is that “the 
greatest single contribution that 
the United States can make to 
world stability is to maintain the 
integrity of the American dollar.” 

The New Yok State Bankers 
Association committee, which 
drew up the report, is headed by 
Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., and 
includes among others the associ- 
ation’s president, C. George Nie- 
bank, president of Bank of James- 
town; George Whitney, president 
of J..P. Morgan & Co., Inc.; D. S. 
Iglehart, director of Grace Na- 
tional Bank; William C. Potter, 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Guaranty Trust Co.; H. 
Donald Campbell, president of 
Chase National Bank, and Gordon 
S. Rentschler, chairman of Na- 
tional City Bank. 

Commenting on the defects of 


'the International Fund the com- 


“the estab- 
lishment of the Fund prior to the 


restoration of favorable underly- | 


ing conditions would not result 
in the achievement of economic 
stability or the elimination of ex- 
change controls. On the contrary, 
we believe the Fund would tend 
to perpetuate exchange controls 
and other restrictions on the free 
movement of trade. There are 
implications of permanent ex- 
change controls running through- 
out the Fund in spite of the fact 
that one of its proclaimed pur- 
poses is to eliminate them. 

“We doubt whether the safe- 
guards are adequate to insure the 
sound use of the Fund’s resources. 
The system of credits based upon 


| quotas seems unrealistic and im- 


practical. Neither will the Fund 
be able to concentrate its re- 
sources effectively in the places 
where the need is greatest. 

“We believe that within a few 
years, as the result of financing 
‘the continuation of unstable con- 
| ditions that it is intended to rem- 
ledy, the Fund might become un- 
‘able to function effectively if the 
‘trade balance were to run 
strongly in favor of the United 
| States and the supply of dollars 
_in the Fund were to become 
| searce. 


“Another doubt as to the feasi- 


shall have original jurisdiction of | bility of the Fund arises from the 
any such action. When either the| lack of agreement on the inter- 
Fund or the Bank is a defendant | pretation of its provisions. Opin- 
in any such action, it may, at any | ions are far apart as to the degree 
time before the trial thereof, re-| of elasticity of parity rates that 
move such action from a State| ought to be allowed. The basic 
court into the district court of the | differences arise in part from the 
United States for the proper dis-| great uncertainties of the transi- 
trict by following the procedure tion period, and reinforce our 
for removal of causes otherwise | conclusion that the adoption of 





provided by law. 


Status, Immunities and Privileges 


Sec. 12. The provisions of ar- 
ticle IX, sections 2 to 9, both in- 
clusive, and the first sentence of 
article VIII, section 2 (b), of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Fund 
and the provisions of article VI, 
section 5 (i), and article VII, sec- 
tions 2 to 9, both inclusive, of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Bank 
shall have full force and effect in 
the United States and its Terri- 
tories and possessions upon ac- 
ceptance of membership by the 
United States in, and the estab- 
lishment of, the Fund and the 


| the Fund at this time would be 
| unwise. 

| “We are convinced that the di- 
vergence of conditions in the 
the stabilization of each currency 
must be treated as an individual 
problem. We do not think it is 
possible to develop a workable 
formula that can be applied to all 
cases. Too much depends upon 
the will and the efforts of the 
individual country for the over- 
all approach to achieve the suc- 
cess anticipated by the authors of 
the Monetary Plan.” 


Regarding the divergence of 
views between British and Amer- 





Bank, respectively. 


icans regarding the restrictions 


various countries is'so great that | 


ithe Bretton Woods Plan to pre- 
j}vent ‘our requiring a country 
| from which we import to take in 
'return a stipulated quantity of 
our exports. ... Equally there is 
nothing to prevent other coun- 
tries from requiring us to take 
their imports as a condition of 
receiving our exports. To us, 
however, such an arrangement 
would seem to be not only con- 
trary to the spirit of the Monetary 
Plan but also in direct violation 
of the provision which states that 
‘no member shall, without ap- 
proval of the Fund, impose re- 
strictions on the making of pay- 
ments and transfers for current 
international transactions.’ It is 
apparent that there has been no 
meeting of minds on this issue.” 
And the report adds: “The Plan 
is presented in the United States 
‘as a measure for stabilizing ex- 
change rates, but in Britain it is 
presented as a device that con- 
templates flexibility of rates. In 
America it is looked upon as con- 
sistent with the gold standard, but 
in British official circles it is con- 
sidered the opposite of the gold 
standard. The British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has emphasized 
repeatedly that the Plan would 
not mean the restoration of the 
|'gold standard. Lord Keynes goes 
‘further and calls it the precise 
| opposite of the gold standard: 
| “For instead of maintaining the 
'principle that the internal value 
of a national currency should con- 
form to a prescribed de jure ex- 
ternal value, it provides that its 
external value should be altered 
if necessary so as to conform to 
, whatever de facto internal value 
iresults from domestic policies, 
|; which themselves shall be im- 
|mune from criticism by the Fund. 
| Indeed, it is made the duty of the 
| Fund to approve changes which 
; will have this effect. That is why 
I say that these proposals are the 
exact opposite of the gold stand- 
ard.” 
Finally, in considering the gen- 
'eral principle of the International 
Fund, the Report refutes the con- 
tention that it would remedy un- 
sound domestic and monetary 
conditions in a member country 
or permanently stimulate interna- 
tional trade. 


“One of the major purposes of 
the Plan,” the Committee states, 
“is to stimulate’ international 
trade and general prosperity. The 
stimulation of trade and invest- 
ment, it is contended, will work 
toward the balancing of interna~ 
, tional payments at a level of ac- 
tivity which increases employ- 
ment and living standards in all 
countries. In the early part of 
this report we quoted from the 
official Plan the six purposes of 
‘the Monetary Fund. The second 
of those purposes reads as follows: 
| “To facilitate the expansion and 
'balanced growth of international 
‘trade, and to contribute thereby 
ito the promotion and maintenance 
‘of high levels of employment and 
real income and to development 
‘of the productive resources of all 
|'members as primarly objectives 
|of economic policy.” 
| “Apparently the experts feel,” 
i\remarks the Committee, ‘that 
‘stabilization can be accomplished 
‘through impersonal credits which 
'would stimulate trade expansion 
‘and create prosperity and full 
‘employment in the member coun- 
tries. Instead of allowing trade 
| to determine the amount of credit 
|required they would stimulate 
| trade by a credit policy. Stability 
| through expansion is the term 
sometimes used to express this 
viewpoint. Instead of restricting 
‘their purchases and living within 
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Purchasing Cooperatives Study Issued hy 
National Tax Equaliiy Association 


A study of purchasing cooperatives just published by the Re- 
search Department of the National Tax Equality Association, Chicago, 
reveals that regional cooperative wholesales did an estimated busi- 
ness of $457,000,000 in 1943, and it is stated that legal tax avoidance on 


this business cost the Federal Treasury approximately $14,300,000. declared 


The Association further says: 


“Financing of these great super-@ 


cooperative corporations is accom- 
plished largely by adding untaxed 
profits to capital, instead of re- 


cash patronage dividends. 
$22,000,000 profits in 1943, 
000,000 was used in this way. 

“Biggest gross among the re- 
gional co-ops was done by Cc- 
operative Grange League Federa- 
tion, Ithaca, New York, 
$138,472,000. Seventeen of the 
large co-op corporations alone ac- 
count for about 80% of the total 
volume of business transacted by 
all purchasing wholesales. Net 
worth of the associations amounted 
to $49,309,000 at the close of 1943, 
$35,631,000 of which represented 
tax-free accumulations retained 
out of prior earnings.” 

Incidentally the Association ob- 
serves that: 

“Cooperation, for the most part 
a farm-marketing movement in 
the United States, is now turning 
to the consumer philosophy, which 
has been its stronghold in Euro- 
pean countries. Recently, many 
labor unions have organized con- 
sumer cooperatives, primarily in 
the fields of retail groceries, serv- 
ice stations and credit unions. 

“BOTH CIO and AFL have es- 
tablished departments to study co- 
operation with the possibility of 
setting up chains of city stores to 
furnish food and other supplies to 
members at low costs that are 
made possible by avoidance of the 
Federal income taxes that inde- 
pendent stores must pay.” 

As to its study of the 17 co-op- 
eratives referred to above, the As- 
sociation has the following to say: 

“Data for the same 17 associa- 





their means, the debtor countries 
would be provided with more 
buying power, and the balance 
would be created by expansion in 
the creditor countries.” 

As to the position of the United 
States in using the Fund as a 
means for expanding foreign 
trade, the Committee points out 


that ‘ultimately United States 
loans abroad can be paid back 
only in goods and services. This 


country must recognize the fact 
that in the long run it must buy 
from foreign countries as much 
as it gels to them. The more it 
sells to them on credit today, the 
more they must repay it later in 
goods and services. The United 
States can accept gold for some 
of its exports, but the amount of 
gold other nations are willing to 
part with, as well as the amount 
that the United States can advan- 
tageously receive, is limted. Loans 
and credits are essential at times, 
but this country cannot finance a 
large export balance indefinitely 
and expect to be repaid.” 

And it adds: “The great exodus 
of dollars now contemplated 
through existing and proposed 
agencies, when considered in con- 
nection with the $20,000 million 
of gold and dollar balances held 
abroad, might impose a severe 
strain on the economy of this 
country and add substantially to 
inflationary influences. There is 
also the danger that the United 
States may overstimulate trade 
for a few years, as it did in the 
1920’s, and then experience a col- 


| that 


tions for 1942 and 1941 indicate 
they are doubling in size 


|every three years by retaining 
turning the money to members as | 


Of ! 
$15.- | 


lapse of the boom. A great ex- | 


pansion would doubtless be fol- 
lowed by a severe decline, regard- 
jess of any plans or intentions to 
the contrary. There is little in 
past experience with artificial 
stimulation through credit expan- 
sion that justifies high hopes for 
permanent benefits from such a 
policy. A sound and orderly 
growth of trade, without exces- 
sive stimulation, would be more 
lasting.” 





iax-free profits in their capital 
structure. Taxpaying business, 
under similar circumstances, 
would pay these profits in Federal 
income tax. 


“In addition to super whole- 


ra-| sales, over 6,000 local co-ops sold 
to.aling | 


to members and customers com- 
modities valued at $1,023,000,000 
in 1943. Total purchasing volume 
thus was $1,480,000,000 for that 
year. 


“At the end of 1943, An esti- 
mated 2,700 co-op stores were in 
operation, selling groceries, meats, 
clothing, shoes, dry goods, furni- 
ture, bakery goods, coal and wood, 
dairy products, hardware, electric 
appliances, books, drugs, cosmetics 
and household items. Petroleum 
service stores numbered 1,475 and 
there were 1,283 farm supply pur- 
chasing cooperatives. Commodi- 
ties handled by the latter included 
most items sold by co-op stores 
plus paint, lumber, building ma- 
terials, feed, seeds, fertilizer and 
other farm supplies. Similar ac- 
tivities were carried on by about 
600 purchasing departments of 
farmers’ marketing cooperatives. 


“The development of large co-| 


operative wholesaling corpora- 
tions completed the cooperative 
invasion of commodity distribu- 
tion channels and prepared the 
way for the cooperatives’ entry 
into manufacturing. 


“The co-op wholesale move- 
ment has developed chiefly since 
1930. Beginning in that year, 
three major trends have charac- 
terized the American cooperative 
movement. Some observers be- 
lieve that these trends are leading 
to the formation of a cooperative 
commonwealth in the United 
States in the comparatively near 
future. 


“Many farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociations have returned to the 
consumer philosophy. Successful 
in marketing agricultural produce, 
the farmer co-ops have made 
enormous strides in purchasing 
farm supplies and other consumer 
goods. Increasing purchasing ac- 
tivities of marketing associations 
indicates, however, that develop- 
ment of the movement will find 
continued growth of consumer 
functions and lessening of em- 
phasis on marketing. 

“Another major trend is a fun- 
damental change in the coopera- 
tive field. It is a trend toward 


vertical integration. By pyramid- | 


ing profits, cooperatives have 
formed super distributing and 
manufacturing organizations. At 
an increasingly rapid rate, they 
are buying petroleum refineries, 
oil wells, saw mills, timber tracts, 
canneries, fertilizer plants, feed 
mills and many other kinds of 
productive facilities. They have 
entered. the field of banking 
through the establishment.of a fi- 
nancial credit association. 

“The last-named trend has 
characterized cooperative opera- 
tions in the past five years and 


has gained significance during the | 


war. 

“Through the development of 
these major trends, cooperatives 
have entered successfully three of 
the four fields which, doctrinally, 
they deem necessary for the es- 
tablishment of a Cooperative 
Commonwealth — distribu- 
tion, manufacturing, banking and 
agriculture itself.” 


Oppose Labor Draft 





sion’s order transferring 500 tex- 
| tile workers to work in the Fisk 


| 
The War Manpower Commis- 


New Bedford Residents Hitler Should Be Exiled and Germany 


Given Hard Peace, Says Dean Gildersleeve 


Dean Virginia C..Gildersleeve of Barnard College, only woman 


' delegate to the United Nations conference to be held at San Fran- 


_cisco on April 25, said on Feb. 15 that Adolf Hitler should spend the 


and Firestone tire factories was| rest of his days on a “remote island and all Germany should suffer a 


“contrary to law and 
/contrary to the Constitution” by 
labor, management and civic lead- 
jers of New Bedford, Mass., said 
/an Associated Press dispatch from 
| that city on Feb. 18, which went 
}on to say: 


| Ata meeting of the New Bed- 
ford Citizen’s Committee, 
action, termed by Mayor Arthur 
M. Harriman as New England’s 
\first “forced labor draft,” 
branded as “unfair, unnecessary 
and un-American.” 


The Citizen’s Committee, com- 
posed of businessmen, industrial- 
ists and labor officials, was organ- 
ized when a previous attempt was 
instituted by the WMC to handle 
New Bedford’s critical manpower 
shortage in war plants. 


New Bedford, a city with a pop- 
ulation of 110,341, is principally a 
textile mill center. 


Protests against the 
have been sent to President 
Roosevelt, Undersecretary of War 
Patterson, War Manpower Com- 
mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt, 


and Saltonstall and Congressman 
Gifford, of New England. 


Antonia England, local director 
of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, said he would seek 
an injunction in Federal Court 
on Feb. 19 to restrain the textile 
mills from discharging workers in 
compliance with WMC order. 


The WMC order,’ effective 
Wednesday, Feb. 21, would cause 
a loss of pay for many workers, 
force night work upon them and 
destroy seniority rights, Mr. Eng- 
land said. 


The CIO and AFL said in joint 
statement at the meeting that they 
“regard the action as an attempt 
to use New Bedford as a guinea 
pig to work out a-system of labor 
draft without any further authori- 
zation by Congress.” 

A manpower survey in the New 
Bedford mills was made several 
weeks ago and an attempt to re- 
cruit workers voluntarily failed 
two weeks ago. 


S. F. Clearing House 
Elects New Officers 


The San Francisco Clearing 
House Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers at it annual meet- 
ing on Feb. 13: 

President, James K. Lochead, 
President, American Trust Com- 
pany; Vice-President, George J. 














Kern, Vice-President, Crocker 
First National Bank of San Fran- 
| cisco; Secretary, Earle H. LeMas- 
' ters, Vice-President, Pacific Na- 
| tional Bank of San Francisco. 


The following were elected as 
members of the Clearing House 
Committee: James K. Lochead 
| (Ex-officio); George J. Kern (Ex- 
| officio); L. M. Giannini, President, 
‘Bank of America N. T. & S. A.; I. 
|W. Hellman, President, Wells 
| Margo Bank & Union Trust Co.; 
! J. J. Hunter, President, The Bank 
| of California, N. A.; W. H. Thom- 
| Son, President, The Anglo Cali- 
‘fornia National Bank of San 
Francisco. 


C. K. McIntosh, who has com- 
pleted 38 years of service with the 
Association, the past sixteen of 
' which were as President, asked to 
be relieved of further duties. Mr. 
Lochead, the newly elected Presi- 
dent, moves up from the Vice- 
Presidency of the Association. Mr. 
Kern is the newly elected Vice- 
President of the Association and 
has been serving as a member of 
the Clearing House Committee. 
The Manager of the San Francisco 
Clearing House is Russell W. 
Schumacher; Assistant Manager is 
Howard H. Huxtable. 





transfer 


and Massachusetts Senators Walsh 


The 


and so must com- 


The Dumbarton 
she believes, will 


Oaks 


plan, provide 


was |a better basis for permanent peace 


than anything the world knew 25 
| years ago, when she first began to 
be interested in international 
peace organization. 

In an interview at her Barnard 
office, Broadway and 119th Street, 
Miss Gildersleeve discussed the 
prospects of a better world after 
the war, with Germany somehow 
shorn of its militaristic tendencies 
and the solid new “G. 1. O.”-—Gen- 
eral International Organization— 
to make doubly certain that no 
future Hitler shall threaten world 
peace. Asked what fate she 
thought the Nazi leader should 
suffer, she said: 

“I should like to see Hitler 
taken to a remote island and kept 
there while he lives — quite 
quietly. I should prefer that to 
having him executed, for I con- 
sider him a madman, and I do not 
like the idea of executing a mad- 
man. However, I should not feel 
too dreadfully if some other pro- 
cedure should be adopted. 

“This is the third time within 
the memory of persons now living 
that Germany has brought war to 
the civilized world, and now I am 
all for demilitarizing Germany. If 
that is a hard peace, I’m for it. 

“I have no wish to destroy the 
German people—that is, I think 
they should have a_ reasonable 
chance to eat and to work. I as- 
sume that the armies of occupa- 
tion will eliminate the” “most 
poisonous Nazi—somehow. Then, 
I suppose, the armies will control 
the schools, for a while at least. 
Democratic ideas cannot be im- 
posed by force, of course, nor will 
alien teachers be successful in 
destroying Nazi ideas, but the 
armies can control what is taught. 

“You and J know there used to 
be Germans of virtue and merit. 
But even these good Germans 
‘have got to learn to take respon- 
sibility for their government and 
to choose the right kind of people 
to rule over them. Yes, I knew 
uch people. I had friends in Ger- 
many before the war. They may 
be dead now.” 

Miss Gildersleeve said further 
that she had been thankful that 
what she cailed the “Angio-Saxon 
type agreement” had prevailed at 
the recent Crimea conference at 
Yalta, when President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin arrived at many ‘great 
decisions.” 

“We Anglo-Saxons,” she said, 
“are used to that kind of give and 
take. I was glad to see compro- 
mises arrived at. We got some- 
thing out of that conference. It 
was wonderful to see so many 
running sores healed.” 

Asked about the Russian pro- 
posal for unanimity among the 
great powers on world peace en- 
forcement, Miss Gildersleeve de- 
clined to comment, saying she un- 
derstood a “formula had been 
worked out.” She added that she 
felt it not quite proper to com- 
ment on details of the agenda 
which might come before the San 
Francisco conference. 

She had prefaced her remarks 
with the admission that she had 
not yet received any formal noti- 
fication or invitation from the 
State Department and that all she 











| hard peace,” according to the New York “Herald Tribune” of Feb. 16, 
_which indicated as follows other remarks 


of Dean Gildersleeve: 


worid peace _ structure®—-———- — 
| which will be built at San Fran- 
| cisco, in Miss Gildersleeve’s judg- 
|ment, may not be perfect, but it | 
| will be “a thousand times better 
| than nothing,” 
the | mand the support of the American 


| people. 


to be appointed. and if invited I 
| shall accept,”’ she smiled. “I am a 
little staggered, but very pleased, 
for this is a field I know some- 
thing about. I hope I am being 
appointed not as a woman but as 
an expert in international affairs. 

“For 25 years I have been ex- 
tremely interested in international 
affairs, not so much from the po- 
litical angle as in cultural and 
| educational fields, but since 1939 

I have been a member of the 
Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, and have learned 
a lot about the constitutional and 
legal side of international affairs.” 

As a former President of the 
International Association of Uni- 
versity -Women, she added that 
she had learned “how things are 
done” in gatherings of.individuals 
from many nations. 

She had no knowledge of how 
she came to be appointed to the 
conference, she said, except that 
her name is on the roster of quali- 
fied women selected by leaders of 
women’s organizations last spring 
in anticipation of frequent inter- 
national conferences. She assumed 
that the Washington office of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women had suggested her for 
this particular position. 





had studied world peace organiza- 


the American National Commit- 
tee on International Intellectuak 
Cooperation, a participating body 
in the international committee 
established by the League of Na- 


she said, she had attended the 


first enunciated his Fourteen 


Points. 

“If the United States Senate,” 
she smiled, “‘had taken the advice 
of the students of Barnard Col- 
lege, America would have joined 
the League of Nations.” 


Dodge Construction 
Contracis Awarded 
In January 


Continuation of declines in pub— 
licly owned construction in the 
thirty-seven states east of the 
Rocky Mountains is revealed in 
the record of contracts awarded 
during January, F. W. Dodge Cor-' 
poration reports. At the same 
time it is made known that pri-. 
vately owned nonresidential and 
heavy engineering constructiom 
during the month exceeded that 
reported in the first month. of 
1944. 


Nonresidential construction in 
the thirty-seven eastern states, 
measured by contracts awarded 
during January, amounted to $81,-° 
614,000 as compared with a total 
of $67,908,000 during January of 
last year. Residential construc- 
tion declined from a total of $40,- 
997,000 in January, 1944, to $19,- 
536,000 in January, 1945. Total 
construction volume during the 
first month of 1944 aggregated 
$159.238,000 as compared with 
$140,949,000 last month. 


In January privately owned 
nonresidential construction rep- 
resented 55% of the total, as com- 
pared with 14% of the total dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 
1944; privately owned residential 
construction last month repre- 
sented 79% of the total as com- 
pared with 61% in January, 1944. 
In January, 1944, heavy engineer- 




















knew about her appointment was |ing construction privately owned 


what she read in the papers. 


amounted to 5% of the total, but 


“However, I gather I am going! last month it represented 15%. 


Since the last war, she said, she. 


tions, and served as a member of, 


tions. Long before that, however,. 


dinner at which Woodrow Wilson 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 859) 
bered three, as compared pwd 


barrels. This represented an in- 
crease of 5,400 barrels per day 


above the preceding week, but | 


was 28,000 barrels below the daily 
average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of February, 
1945. When compared with the 
corresponding week last year, 
crude oil production was 329,650 
barrels per day higher. For.the 
four weeks ended Feb. 10, 1945, 
daily output averaged 4,728,250 
barrels. 

Reports from. refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,770,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,996,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,563,000 barrels with 
Gistillate fuel oil placed at 4,565,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 9,237,000 barrels during the 
week ended Feb. 10, 1945. Storage 
supplies at the week-end totaled 
47,882,000 barrels of civilian grade 
gasoline, 44,573,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 7,- 
896,000 barrels of kerosene; 30,- 
544,000 barrels of distillate fuel 
oil and 48,845,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 


Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 472 reporting mills 
were 5.8% above production for 
the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, 
while new records for these mills 
were 5.9% more than production. 
Unfilled order files amounted to 
97% of stocks. 


For the year-to-date shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 6.8% and 
orders ran 17.3% above output. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
428% greater, shipments 32.2% 
greater, and orders 25.2% greater. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for’ the week ended 
Feb. 10 was 90.2% of capacity, as 
against 88.8% of capacity for the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended 
Feb. 12, last year, was also 88.8% 
of capacity. As for paperpoard, 
production for the same period 
was reported at 93% of capacity, 
or an increase of 1 point over the 
previous week. 


Silver—The London market was 
unchanged at 951d. for basis .999 
silver. The New York Official for 
foreign silver continued at 4434c. 
and 705gc. for domestic silver. 


January Building Permits — 
Total value of building permits 
issued during January moderately 
exceeded that for December, and 
rose substantially above the vol- 
ume for the first month of 1944, 
Dun & Bradstreet reported. Esti- 
mated cost of permits for 215 
cities of the United States totaled 
$44,767,043 in January, represent- 
ing a rise of 13.5% above Decem- 
ber, 1944, with $39,433,287, and 
was 31.9% greater than the $33,- 
942,794 recorded in January of 
last year. 


Business Failures—Commercial 
and industrial failures in the week 
ended Feb. 15 turned upward, 
bringing them close to their num- 
ber in the comparable week of 
last year. Concerns failing, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reported, num- 
bered 23, as compared to 14 in the 
previous week and 25 a year ago. 
Failures in commercial service 
jumped to seven from last week’s 
one, while in all other industry 
and trade groups except wholesal- 
ing there were moderate in- 
creases. Large failures with lia- 
bilities of $5,000 or more num- 
bered 13, as against nine a week 
ago and 19 in the like week a 
year ago. Canadian failures num- 








two in the previous week and 
none in the corresponding week | 
of 1944. 


Food Price Index—The Dun & | 
Bradstreet wholesale food price | 
index for Feb. 13 advanced 1 cent | 
further to $4.11, the highest since | 


the war-time peak of $4.12 was/ year of 1943. 
| reached on May 18, 1943. The cur- | 


rent level represents a rise of | 
2.0% above the $4.03 recorded on 
the corresponding 1944 date. Ad- 
vances during the week occurred 
in oats, potatoes, steers, sheep, 
and lambs, while declines were 
registered in flour, rye, and eggs. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use. 


Commodity Price Index—Lead- 
ing commodity markets showed 
little change during the week in 
the general level of prices as in- 
dividual movements continued 
within a narrow range. According 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., its 
daily wholesale commodity price 
index closed at 175.50 on Feb. 13, 
from 175.33 a week earlier and 
172.12 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. 

The grain markets exhibited an 
irregular trend with futures lower 
after a show of early strength. 
Virtually all cash markets held 
firm. A smaller volume of trad- 
ing was noted in leading domestic 
cotton markets last week with the 
price movement narrow and ir- 
regular. Spot sales reflected a de- 
cided slump, with mills cautious 
and buyers generally adopting a 
waiting position, due to the un- 
certainty over future develop- 
ments. In the Boston wool mar- 
ket trading showed a further 
quieting last week. New wool 
commitments were reluctantly 
made by buyers and the general 
disposition was to avoid accumu- 
lating heavy stocks of domestic 
wool at this time. Activity marked 
foreign wool .trading induced by 
thesearcity of spot offerings and 
shortly to arrive lots. In the pri- 
mary wool markets new purchas- 
ing also registered declines. 


Conditions of retail trade were 
varied in the past week for the 
country at large but sales volume 
rose above that of the previous 
week. Bad weather in some sec- 
tions affected sales adversely, but 
in the main, moderated tempera- 
tures were favorable to the pur- 
chasing of seasonal lines. Espe- 
cially was this true in the case of 
advanced buying of women’s ap- 
parel and millinery. Shortages 
continue to be an important fac- 
tor of trade with departments 
handling white goods and other 
staples being crowded. A _ good 
volume was enjoyed in the week 
by main floor departments with 
activity fairly well distributed. 
Retail inventories continued at a 
low level with new shipments 
quickly absorbed by the public. 


Women’s accessories, cosmetics 
and costume jewelry enjoyed a 


| 


| 
| 


| Total import shipping weight (pounds) 


! 





good demand as interest in spring 


dresses, suits and coats increased. | @fter mi 
With the winter well on its way, | mands 


Record-Breaking United States Foreign Trade 


The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, announced 
on Jan. 31 that the value of United States export trade broke all 
records during the calendar year 1944 and that the value of the 
United States import trade reached a 15-year high. The Bureau 
also released for the first time information on the physical volume 
of these record-breaking import and export totals showing that the 


shipping weight of exports in 
1944 reached a total of 185 billion 
pounds, an increase of 12 billion 
pounds over the already very high 
At the same time 


Total export value__- 
Percent Lend-Lease ____-___ e : 
Total export shipping weight (pounds)_- 
Percent Lend-Lease - ‘ a ties 
Total import value 


Trustee of Foundation - 


Basil O’Connor, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, of which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is President, announced re- 
cently the election of Harold V. 
Smith, President of the Home In- 
surance Company, as Trustee. 








items. Rayon and cotton yardage 
sales for home sewing held at a 
high level. 

With most retail lines display- 
ing a moderate gain compared 
with the relatively heavy buying 
of a year ago, retail volume for 
the country was estimated from 
8 to 12% over a year ago. Re- 
gional percentage increases were: 
New England, 4 to 6%; East, 7 
to 10%; Middle West, 11 to 17%; 
Northwest, 7 to 10%; South, 10 to 
14%: Southwest, 12 to 16%; Pa- 
cific Coast, 9 to 15%. 

Food distribution continued 
spotty. This was especially true 
of meats and dairy products. Sales 
are holding about even with the 
levels prevailing one year ago. 


In wholesale lines, delayed 
shipments have been a handrance 
and deliveries have fallen consid- 
erably behind and reorders in 
many lines are difficult to fill. 
However, there was a slight in- 
crease in volume in spite of short- 
ages in many staple items. As 
for inventories, reports coming to 
hand place both wholesale and re- 


' tail stocks below that of a year} 


ago. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 22% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Feb. 10, 
1945. This compared with 11% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Feb. 10, 1945, sales 
increased 15% and for the year 
to date by 13%. 


Retail trade in New York was 
notably active last week with 
sales of specialty shops especially 
large. On Monday of the current 
week the WPB set up a new tex- 
tile control program for the pur- 
pose of providing civilians with 
their minimum needs in essential 
clothing around the prices they 
paid in 1943. The new textile or- 
der is designated as Order M-388 
and provides that mills must set 
aside specified percentages of all 
their apparel fabrics the cloth left 
litary and industrial de- 
have been met — for 


winter goods continued in good | ™akers of a list of essential gar- 


demand despite low inventories 
and the difficulty encountered in 
making stock replacements. The 
seasonal trek to more sunny 
climes has begun, resulting in 
heavy sales of bathing suits in 
beachwear departments. Hand- 
bags sales also moved upward. 
Frilly white blouses continued in 
excellent demand and the volume 
in men’s wear and furnishings 
was better than in previous weeks 
ond over a year ago. 

Furniture departments affected | 
by shortages in medium and/ 
lower-priced lines saw sales drop 





behind that of the week preced-| Period of last year. 
however,’ pared with an increase of 13% 
forged ahead and the volume of | 
‘floor covering was on the rise. 


ing. Drapery sales, 


| 


Better quality linens attracted | 
wide inquiry as well as sheets, Feb. 10, 1945, sales rose by 13% 


towels and other staple cotton: and for the year to date by 10%. 


ments selling in the low and me- 
dium-priced brackets. In the 
wholesale field during the week 
summer lines of dresses and 
sportswear were withdrawn with 
manufacturers requesting long 
deliveries. As in the case of 
stocks of goods for the country as 
a whole, the general supply situa- 
tion continued extremely tight. 
According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 


store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Feb. 10, 1945, 
increased by 19% over the same 
This com- 


(revised figure) in the preceding 


'week. For the four weeks ended 


United States imports in 1944 had | 


|a total shipping weight of 119 
| billion pounds, a substantial in- 
| crease from the 100 billion pounds 
lin 1943. 


1943 1944 
deste $12,714,000,000 $14,065,000,000 
80 80 
173,135,000,000 185,391,000,000 
34 42 


$3,911,000,000 
118,844,000,000 


$3,3'72,000,000 

100,444,000,000 
Total exports in December, 1944, 
| for the first time in nine months, 
'dropped below the one billion 
dollar mark to a total of $948,000,- 
000, as compared with an average 
monthly level of $1,172,000,000 
for 1944. The total exports of 
$14,065,000,000 for the year 1944 
were considerably higher than the 
$6,234,000,000 in 1917, the largest 
export year during World War IL., 
-and $8,228,000,000 in 1920, the 
year of highest exports prior to 
| 1943, when the total reached $12,- 
714,000,000. The value of general 
imports in December was $336,- 
000,000, bringing the total during 
1944 to $3,911,000,000, compared 
with $3,372,000,000 in 1943 and 
$4,399,000,000 in 1929. 


The value of Lend-Lease ex- 
ports during 1944 was $11,287,- 





*Total Domestic 


*Including Lend-Lease merchandise. 


sum of rounded amounts. 


TABLE 2.—VALUE AND SHIPPING 
WEIGHT OF UNITED STATES IM- 
PORTS OF MERCHANDISE, 1943-1944 


(Values in thousands of dollars: shipping 
weight in millions of pounds) 
*General Imports 

Ship- ttImports for 


“General imports include entries for im- 
mediate consumption and entries into 
bonded customs warehouses. 





for immediate consumption and _ with- 


Year and ping Consumption 
Month— Value Weight Value 
Total 1941 3,345,084 t 3,221,954 
Total 1942 2,742,014 t 2,766,425 
§Total 1943 3,372,087 100,444 3,380,879 
§$Total 1944 3,911,234 118,844 3,869,968 

1943— 
January __ 228,878 5,438 246,240 
February — 233,866 6,343 244,899 
March ____ 249,342 6,515 264,058 
April ..... . 287,733 6,953 267,588 
| > Sy Sa eo 281,345 8,093 285,449 
June __._.. 295,304 10,005 287,654 
eu oS 301,698 9,151 295,980 
August -._. 315,859 10,850 306,796 
September_ 286,352 8,623 285,259 
October _. 329,158 10,181 317,293 
November 311,084 9,414 302,022 
December — 281,480 8,877 277,640 

1944— 
January -~ 300,122 8,959 304,569 | 
February — 313,178 9,373 304,567 
March __. 358,498 9,753 357,252 
April ___-. 360,146 10,947 356,273 
May _---— 386,386 11,660 372,697 
June -_--. 331,377 10,388 323,188 
July _.-.. 294,467 9,284 290,002 
August —_- 301,591 10,163 296,369 
September. 280,426 9,841 278,273 
October .. 327,178 10,155 330,278 
November ~ 321,922 9,404 323,779 
December — 335,943 8,917 332,721 


| 
} 








'taled 2,491,000 short tons, 


Lend-Lease exports represent a 
far smaller percentage of the 
physical volume of the United 
States exports, totaling 78 billion 
pounds-in 1944, or only 42% of 
the total export weight. The 
percentage of Lend-Lease in the 
physical volume of export trade 
at 42% was higher than in 1943, 
when the percentage was 34%. 
Lend-Lease materials tend to run 
a higher value per pound than 
non-Lend-Lease exports. Both 
Lend-Lease and total exports in- 
clude shipments by vessel, rail, 
truck, air, etc., and the non-Lend- 


| Lease part of the total exports 


include a higher proportion of 
coal and other bulky commodities 
of low value. Lend-Lease ex- 
ports at 80% of the value of all 
exports in 1944 compares with 
14% in 1941 when the Lend-Lease 
program was first started, 61% 
in 1942, and 80% in 1943. 

The figures quoted on United 
States exports do not include 
shipments to United States armed 
forces abroad and are not ad- 
justed for changes in price level. 

The Bureau also announced that 
imports of newsprint in 1944 to- 
com- 
pared with 2,637,000 in 1943, 2,- 
921,000 in 1942, and 2,982,000 in 
1941. 

Certain delayed figures on trade 
with Latin America and Canada 
and on trade in gold and silver 
were also made available to the 
public for the first time under 
security regulations. These are 


000,000, or 80% of total exports. | shown in the tables which follow: 


TABLE 1.—VALUE OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS, 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1941-1944 


Lend-Lease 


Domestic Percent of 


and Foreign *Domestic and Foreign Lend-Lease to 
Year and Month— Merchandise Merchandise Merchandise Total Exports 
Total 1941__~_ 5,147,151 5,019,877 741,000 14 
Total 1942 __ 8,035,416 7,959,539 4,894,000 61 
*Total 1943. 12,713,885 12,590,538 10,106,637 80 
+Total 1944_ -~ 14,065,237 13,968,149 11,287,139 80 
1943— 
January im as 730,498 722,315 535,057 73 
February 719,176 710,691 528,535 74 
March ~ 938,512 973,805 777,060 79 
Agito. <. mi 979,166 969,583 774,685 79 
p | Ag ee Te pee ee Z 1,084,790 1,076,047 847,956 78 
June _.. - Fs 1,001,739 995,427 790,198 79 
P| SSAC SS 1,261,299 1,253,499 1,032,173 81 
August: .....<.. 1,202,392 1,191,354 985,878 62 
September __ J 1,235,230 1,218,517 1,004,249 81 
October __~- ze 1,194,972 1,187,250 951,715 79 
November —_- nik 1,072,064 1,060,330 856,819 80 * 
December ___.~- # 1,244,047 1,231,722 1,022,312 82 
1944— 

January ____- “is 1,090,235 1,081,542 923,943 85 
February —_ - 1,083,719 1,074,874 900,977 83 
ESE RES RSG Sree 1,156,166 1,146,493 951,445 82 
April s Os 1,189,629 1,179,809 986,717 63 
SERRE AES aearaioe st 1,422,664 1,413,351 1,193,139 84 
SE hice 4c tiie cee 1,277,336 1,268,840 1,035,383 81 
Fg. TET REE REND ae Re 1,197,185 1,190,134 936,479 78 
pT CRESS, SAE a oaer nae 1,187,934 1,180,724 928,105 718 
September --------- mi 1,189,677 1,183,499 953,632 80 
RP Se Sa 1,137,767 1,132,481 892,766 78 
Weve? = 1,184,845 1,176,434 900,746 76 
December —__ _---~-~- a 948,079 939,966 683,806 72 


+Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ Slightly from 


TABLE 3.—VALUE OF UNITED STATES 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, 1915-44 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign “General 

Year— Merchandise Imports 
1915__.____.__. $3,554,671 $1,778,597 
1916___-.__-__. 5,482,641 2,391,635 
I9tF2.s._-.:. 6250638 2,952,468 
1918__...___.-- 6,149,088 3,031,213 
1919____._-... 1,920,426 3,904,365 
a... oa ee 5,278,481 
1931.2. A ak 2,509,148 
| « Ne paemermge © py | 3,112,747 
19fe...>...~ . 4,167,493 3,792,066 
| eee . 4,590,984 3,609,963 
1925. .~- . 4,909,848 4,226,589 
1926_.__._._._..._._ 4,808,660 4,430,888 
1927__..._..__.. 4,865,375 4,184,742 
193g... 5,128,356 4,091,444 
1929_...._._.__ 5,240,995 4,399,361 
1930... +... .;: 3,043,002 3,060,908" 
1931__ _--.-. 2,424,289 2,090,635 
3002, cosuclu.. FBheaeee 1,322,774 
BORD ications ae . 1,674,994 1,449,559 
1934____ . 2,132,800 1,655,055 
1935_- " 2,282,874 2,047,485 
nd ees 2,455,978 2,422,592 
i, SS 3,349,167 3,083,668 
Ps ase a 3,090,440 1,960,428 
1939 __ 3,177,176 2,318,081 
1940 ¥ 4,021,146 2,625,379 
GR a a 3,345,084 
1942.__._____. 8,035,416 2,742,014 
1943______ _ 12,713,885 3,372,087 
1944_.__ -. 14,065,237 3,909,504 

“General imports include entries for 


immediate consumption and entries into 
bonded customs warehouses. 





drawals from bonded customs warehouses 
for consumption. 


{Shipping weight data not available. 
§Totals represent sum of wunrounded 


tImports for consumption include entries | figures, hence may differ slightly from 


/ Sum of rounded amounts. 
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The Price and Quantity of Money 


(Continued from first page) 
governed by the same factors, but: it may be to us practically, has 


liquid banks can easily mean 
frozen inventories. The process by 
which banks render themselves 
liquid, i.e., calling or failing to 
renew loans, can render business 





illiquid by failing to* provide 
funds to move goods. The second 
is tnat the theory of innovations, 
now commonly accepted as im-| 
portant in the theory of interest, 
gains in concreteness when con- 
trasted with the inevitably con- 
comitant obsolescence which 
works obvious effects upon capi- 
tal values. 

The paramount value of Mr. 
Potter’s discussion, however, cen- 
ters in his definition of “pure” 
interest as interest unaffected by 
price changes, as ‘it would be “if 
loans were in fact dependent en- 
tirely on savings,” or as that re- 
turn (apart from price changes) 
“which investments must yield to 
maintenance capital values,” i.e., 
as that rate of interest and asso- 
ciated capital values which would 
maintain if prices changed only 
in response to cost factors and not 
to monetary factors as well. This 
is the level at which “all invest- 
ments would equate efficiency” 
and produce a meaningful rate of 
interest. 

The quest for this “pure” in- 
terest is a difficult one. “Capital 
values bear no necessary relation 
to antecedent costs” for two rea- 
sons. First, a true innovation can 
be evaluated only after its capac- 
ity to produce income is known 
by experience and capitalized at 
a prevailing rate of interest. Sec- 
ond, and much more important, 
capital values bear no necessary 
relation to antecedent cost be- 
cause they are frequently financed 
by funds which have never been 
income and therefore could not 
have been saved. If a venture 
launched under the second condi- 
tions is successful, the capital as- 
set will be owned by someone 
who did no antecedent savings, 
and the value of the assets will 
be extracted from the community 
by means of shifts in income dis- 





tribution or shifts in prices which 
cause changes in the value of in- 
come received. 

Inevitably, the interest discus- 
sions of practical men will be 
fruitless as long as they use ideas 
and habits of mind that were 
common and valid in the remote 
day when hard money had a cost 
of production, and the volume of 
loanable funds, though capable of 
some expansion, had perceptible 
limits. To use these concepts in 
a Keynesian world where. “under 
ideal conditions, with risk elim- 
inated and abundance of savings, 
interest should be zero,” is evi- 
dently to talk at cross purposes. 
.The sterility of the discussion is 
due to “the fact that the rates 
under discussion are bank rates 
and not at all what rates would 
be if loans were in fact dependent 
entirely upon savings.” 

Every value item is arrived at 
by a price-times-auantity (p-q) 
process. In general, the relation 
between these is inverse: the 
greater the auantity, the lower 
the price. For any particular 
commodity, the business man’s ex- 
perience enables him to judge 
with great accuracy the probable 
effect of changes of one factor 
upon the other. This accuracv is 
possible because q is governed by 
obiective considerations of time, 
space, and available materials. But 
when we speak of interest as at 
present administered, we are 
without these guides, because a, 
the auvantity of money. is gov- 
erned bv no objective factors. The 
productive cavecity of the United 
States has definite dimensinns—so 
mony tons. bales, carloads, in Feb- 
ruery or March. at Horonlely or 
Hehoken. The number of dollars 
and bonds and. therefore, debts 
rerresenting claims, current or 


deferred. an this e2neritv, hac nn | 
obhiective limits: and the p-q value 
relationship, 


however important 








no meaning except that which the 
monetary authorities choose to 
give. The importance of what has 
here been overlooked may be 
demonstrated by anyone who will 
attempt.to construct a weighted 
index of interest as a price. 


“Keynes has rendered Marx un- 
necessary” is a formula that is be- 
coming commonplace. The mean- 
ing is that tne government which 
has complete control of the cur- 
rency subject to no objective 
criteria can endlessly borrow 
claims of its own creation. Hav- 
ing this complete control of the 
supply of money, and combining 
it with a flexible tax system, the 
government can produce any de- 
sired wage and price effect as 
Hitler demonstrated. This Fiscal 
Fascism renders Marx unneces- 
sary because it enables those who 
handle the controls to determine 
the size and value of the income 
and the value of the savings of 
the marionettes for whom the de- 
cisions are being made. 


The one thing that can reason- 
ably be demanded of a price struc- 
ture is that it be accurate, that it 
faithfully record the relative val- 
uations by the community of all 
the commodities and services pur- 
chasable. Within the price struc- 
ture is the rate of interest, a price 
of peculiar importance in mani- 
festing the state of the economy. 
Pump-priming, deficit financing, 
compensatory spending and cy- 
clically balanced budgeting are 
all attempts to establish some 
price level other than that estab- 
lished in reaction to some pre- 
vious period in which loans had 
been made from expanded credit. 
Newly created funds never having 
been income, could never have 
been saved; therefore, the loan of 
such funds could have none of 
those qualities which economists 
and moralists alike have looked to 
as a justification of interest pay- 
ments. Granting that some sec- 
tions of the economy may present 
qualities grievously disturbing, the 
remedy is not to falsify our prin- 
cipal guide to economic truth, but 
to attack these problems directly 
by social reform. We may then 
look for the result in an altered 
vrice, wage and income structure. 
To achieve proximate ends by be- 
lying the price structure is to 
ereate a situation of hopeless con- 
fusion. 

Pure interest, in Mr. Potter’s 
sense, is the means by which the 
efficient and frugal pass from a 
nroletarian to a propertied estate. 
Widespread loans of funds that 
are not savings means the disap- 
pearance of pure interest. Though 
wnder a program of forced saving 
through government investment 
the benefits of saving must still 
be present in the economy, they 
will not accrue to those who have 
saved. Even if saving and invest- 
ing are made government monon- 
olies as they were in Russia, 
where no one was permitted ero- 
nomic security except on the 
State’s terms. the benefits and the 
costs are still uncorrelated. 

John Hicks concludes his recent 
important study (Value and Cani- 
tal, p. 302) on the following du- 
hious rote: “One cannot suppress 
the thought that perhans the 
whole Industrial Revolution of 
the last two hundred years has 
been nothine else hut avast 
secular boom largely induced by 
the upnaralleled rise in popula- 
tion. Tf this is so, it would help 
to explain why, as the wisest held 
it has been such a disappointing 
eviscde in human history.” <A 
much simpler explanation § that 
wov'ld fit the s=»>me farts more 
snugly is that the Industrial Revo- 
lution was a vast secular boom 


induced by over-investment that 
was based on forced saving, cum- 
vlative income displacement, and | 
cumulative maldistribution of in- | 
come. 





‘Landis Resigns as 


Director of 
Economic Operations 


Favors Removal of World 


‘Legislation to Prevent Race and Creed 


color or national origin, if passed, 


Discrimination Opposed by Comm.—Ind. Group 


Proposed legislation to prevent and eliminate practices of dis- 
crimination in employment and otherwise because of race, creed, 


will prove to be most harmful to 


the people of New York State, in the opinion of the Commerce and 





Trade Controls 


James M. Landis has resigned 
as Director of Economic Opera- 
tions and _ principal American 
representative in the Middle East 
to return to his former post as 
dean of Harvard Law School. 
This was made known in. press! 
advices from Washington Jaii. 1% 

Mr. Landis recently returned 
from Cairo, after concluding a 
mission which covered over a 
year duration. President Roose- 
velt’s acceptance of his resigna- 
tion, made public at the Whitc 
House Jan, 12, said: 

“T accede to your wishes only 
as I know full weli that Harvard 
University can no longer spare 
you from our heavy and impor- 
tant responsibilities as dean of 
Harvard Law School. 

“During your period of service 
with the Department of State 
and the Foreign Economic .id- 
ministration, with personal rank 
of minister, you have contributed 
greatly in resolving the numer- 
our and intricate economic prob- 
lems which under conditions of 
war have beset the countries of 
the Middle East. At the same 
time, you have added prestige to 
the American economic position 
in that part of the world.” 

Before going to the Middle 
East, Mr. Landis was Director of 
the Office- of Civilian Defense 
and before that Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

With his return from Cairo Mr. 
Landis was reported on Jan. 9 
in Washington advices to the New 
York “Times” as expressing a 
hope for speedy conversion of 
trade to normal channels and 
freer world commerce in the post- 
war era. 

From the “Times” account we 
also quote: 

“Valuable experience in restor- 
ing normal trade, said Mr. Lan- 
dis, had been gained by the mis- 
sion, and he hoped it would help 
in the progressive removal of con- 
trols and barriers throughtout the 
world as conditions permit. 

“In the Middle East, he said, 
lend-lease for civilian goods had 
been virtually eliminated, and 
only those controls required to 
insure equitable distribution of 
the goods imported were retained. 


“The mission,” he said, ‘‘was or- 
ganized under my direction to 
bring together under one respon- 
sible head the economic activities 
of the United States in the con- 
viction that peace and prosperity 
in the area (Middle East) could 
be better assured by the elimina- 
tion of artificial barriers of trade 
and the encouragement of free 
commerce among nations. 


“It did away with the continu- 
ation of credit lend-lease of civ- 
ilian goods to British colonies and 
mandates in this region on the 
theory that lend-lease to them 
was not longer demanded by the 
exigencies of the war. And, in 
eliminating lend-lease as a meth- 
od of procurement in other areas, 
it restored the importation of 
goods to normal trade channels.” 








Jan. Cotton Consumption 


The Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton on Feb. 15 issued its report 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand and 
active cotton spindles in the 
month of January. 

In the month of January, 1945. 
cotton consumed amounted to 
849,945 bales of lint and 128,781 


‘bales of linters, as compared with 
| 760,740 bales of lint and 120,498 


bales of linters in December and 
818,724 bales of lint and 98.887 
bales of linters in January, 1944. 


Industry Association of New York, Inc., in a statement proposing 
certain amendments, submitted to members of the State Assembly, 





and released on Feb. 15 by Asso-® 


ciation Secretary Thomas Jeffer- 
son Miley. In making its “con- 
structive recommendations for im- 
provement of the pending bill” 
the Association’s statement de- 
clares: 

“We do not wish to conceal 
our doubts as to the wisdom of 
the proposed legislation, even 
with the amendments suggested, 
or our fears that the proposed 
legislation may produce serious 
dangers to the people and the 
business of the State of New 
York. 

“The harm which is likely to 
result to the country, as well as 
to the State of New York, if the 
proposed legislation is adopted in 
this State and not in other States, 
by immigration from other States 
and by the accompanying changes, 
such as the creation of additional 
problems of employment, relief 
and housing, is so serious that we 
venture to suggest that the entire 
question ought to be submitted to 
the Council of State Governments, 
to the end that uniform legislation 
on this subject may be adopted 
in the several States if it is to be 
considered at all. 

“Stated generally, the proposed 
legislation should be drawn along 
lines more moderate than those of 
the bill as now introduced by the 
Commission and should rely upon 
education and conciliation rather 
than upon force. 

“The problem of discrimination 
complicated and cannot be 
Not 


is 
solved by the use of an axe. 





all discrimination is wrong. Every 
employer owes it to himself, to 
his business and its efficiency, 
and, above all» to his employees, 
to use discrimination in selecting 
his employees, to the end that 
those shall be employed for a par- 
ticular job whom a discriminating 
judgment shows to be best fitted 
for that job. 

“Even an employee’s race or 
religion may in a proper case 
enter into the choice. A supplier 
of ecclesiastical vestments to 
Catholic churches, or an architect 
building such churches will re- 
quire employees steeped in the 
Catholic tradition. A kosher 
butcher cannot employ gentiles. 
Who can legitimately object to 
an all-French or an all-Scandi- 
navian restaurant or an all-Negro 
show? A salesman or insurance 
solicitor dealing with a particular 
class of foreigners who is one of 
them will obviously have better 
chances of success than one who 
oe mt. 

“These, and other differences in 
the needs and characteristics of 
different businesses and different 
jobs, must not be lost sight of by 
laying down a rigid general rule 
against discrimination in every 
case; to ignore them would be 
unrealistic as well as unjust. We 
have studied the proposed legis- 
lation with great care and if it is 
to be enacted into law we believe 
it should be amended.” 

The Association proposes seven 
amendments. 





Bill for Commission to Report on Tax 





Structure 





Approved by Credit Men 


General endorsement of the bill now before Congress, H. R. 1410, 
to establish a Commission on Taxation, is given in his Monthly Busi- 
ness Review by Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, which was released on Feb. 15. This 
bill to create a tax commission follows the recent declaration of 
the NACM Committee on Taxation, Mr. Heimann points out, and 





number of the members of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. “The conflict between the 
various taxing bodies, the present 
overlapping of our tax measures, 
the confusion and economic effect 
of taxation schedules, all seem 
to indicate that such a commis- 
sion would be most advisable,” 
Mr. Heimann points out. “This 
bill (H. R. 1410),” he says, ‘““would 
authorize the commission to com- 
pile, analyze and report upon 
facts in relation to our over- 
lapping inter-governmental tax 
structure. There are other pro- 
visions in this bill which are 


181 bales of lint and 743,798 bales 
of linters, compared with 5,091,116 
bales of lint and 652,171 bales of 
linters in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

There were 2,291,251 bales of 
lint and 289,596 bales of linters 
on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on Jan. 31, 1945, which 
compares with 2,318,656 bales of 
lint and 270,851 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, 1944, and with 2,380,963 
bales of lint and 466,281 bales of 
linters on Jan. 31, 1944. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on Jan. 31, 1945, 
there were 12,991,042 bales of lint 
and 27.259 bales of linters, which 
compares with 13,396,441 bales of 
lint and 25,747 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, 1944, and 12,114,990 bales 
of lint and 82.577 bales of linters 
on Jan. 31, 1944. 





spindles active during January, 
1945. which compares with 22,- 
219,768 cotton spindles active dur- 
ing December, 1944, and with 22,- 





expresses the viewpoint of a large® 





‘is found 
There were 22,260,628 cotton | ered by these heavy snows. 


worthy of note. It would have 
the Commission seek to define 
the sphere of taxation function 
among the three different levels 
of tages 

“The purposes of this bill so 
parallel the resolution adopted by 
our own organization,” Mr. Hei- 
mann said, “that it is only natural 
we have a great interest in it. 
We believe it is warthy of study 
and deserving of support. If we 
can get our taxation muddle 
cleared away, such action would 
contribute tremendously to the 
welfare of the nation.” As a means 
of further centralizing its effort 
on the question of taxation, Mr. 
Heimann pointed out that a spe- 
cial questionnaire is now being 
prepared to elicit facts which can 
be presented to the proper Con- 
gressional Committee considering 
the tax commission bill. 


Pointing out that the severe 
winter might bring blessing or 
disaster, the chief of the credit 
men’s organization offered the 
suggestion that any preventive 
work that might be done in the 
areas blanketed by record snows 
so as to bring protection against 
floods, should be attempted at 
onee. “Certainly here is a critical 
reed for labor and no one would 
deny that the utilization of labor 
in this respect would be a sig- 
nificant contribution to the war 


| effort for much of the production 


as well as the food of the nation 
within the areas cov- 

Per- 
| manent protection against floods 
| requires long range planning, but 
| there is some protection that can 
| be had through temporary meas- 


In the six months endings Jan. | 216.292 active -otton spindles dur-| ures and thece shovl4d be under- 


‘31, cotton consumption was 4,877,- ing January, 1944. 


‘taken without delay.” 


Pee 
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Conference on Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
To Be Held at San Francisco April 25 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a world security organization 
will be the subject of a United Nations Conference to be held at San 


Francisco on April 25. 


Announcement of the plans for the confer- 


ence followed President Roosevelt’s message to Congress on Feb. 12 
in which he referred to his budget message of Jan. 9, calling attention 
to the need for immediate action on the Bretton Woods proposals for 


an international monetary fund’———— 


and an international bank for re- 
construction and development. It 
is my purpose in this message, the 
President told Congress Feb. 12, 
to indicate the importance of 
these international organizations 
in our plans for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. In his Feb, 12 
message the President likewise 
said: 

If we are to measure up to the 
task of peace with the same sta- 
ture as we have measured up to 
the task of war, we must see that 
the institutions of peace rest 
firmly on the solid foundations of 
international political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. The corner- 
stone for international political 
cooperation is the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal for a permanent 
United Nations. - 

The President further stated 
that the United States should act 
promptly upon the plan for the 
international bank, which will 
make or guarantee sound loans 
tor the foreign currency require- 
ments of important reconstruc- 
tion and development projects in 
member countries. 

At the same time the President 
recommended prompt action by 
the Congress to provide the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the international monetary fund 
and the legislation necessary for 
our membership in the fund. He 
added: 

The international fund and 
bank together represent one of 
the most sound and useful pro- 
posals for international collabora- 
tion now before us. On the other 
hand, I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that these 
proposals for the fund and bank 
are perfect in every detail. 

The President’s Feb. 12 message 
to Congress came just as the re- 
port of the Crimea Conference of 
President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier Stalin 
was made available, and in Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington on Feb. 13 it was stated: 

The dark curtains of secrecy 
were drawn from the conference 
late yesterday. This revealed 
that the Big Three had agreed 
not only on mighty new blows to 
crush Nazism and permanently 
disarm Germany, but also on sev- 
eral pieces of specific peace ma- 
chinery to guarantee independ- 
ence and _ self-determination to 
the small countries of Europe. A 
formula for creating a new Gov- 
ernment in Poland which will be 
acceptable to all three powers is 
included. 

The three leaders apparently 
compromised the split between 
the United States and Russia over 
the voting rights of the Great 
Powers in the proposed Dum- 
barton Oaks security plan. This 
cleared the way for the United 
Nations conference and they de- 
cided to call it for San Francisco 
on April 25. That is the date by 
which Russia must denounce her 
non-aggression treaty with Japan 
if it is not to run for another five 
years. 

Diplomatic officials here dis- 
counted the significance of this 
fact, terming it a coincidence. But 
it raised all over again specula- 
tion that Stalin had now declared 
te Roosevelt and Churchill an in- 
tention to enter the war in Asia 
when military conditions in Eu- 
rope permit. 

The Big Three announcement, 
covering nine major points, was 
hailed at the Capitol by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 


In indicating the names of the 
delegates who will represent the 








United States at the San Francisco 
Conference, special advices from 
Washington Feb. 13 to the New 


York “Times” stated that the 
delegation will include Cordell 
Hull, former Secretary of State, 


who will serve as its senior ad- 
viser; four members of Congress, 
and two others. The latter six 
are: 

Senator Tom Connally, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, author 
of the resolution proposing an im- 
mediate agreement by the Allies 
for keeping Germany and Japan 
permanently demilitarized; Rep- 
resentative Sol Bloom, Democrat, 
of New York, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; Representative Charles A. 
Eaton, Republican of New Jersey, 
ranking minority member of the 
House Committee; Commander 
Harold Stassen, former Governor 
of Minnesota and a strong advo- 
cate of international collaboration 
for peace, and Dean Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve of Barnard College. 

The designation of Mr. Hull in- 
dicated that the former Secretary, 
who has been a patient at the 
Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md., 
would be able to leave the hospi- 
tal before the meeting date of the 
conference. 

From the “Times” 
Feb. 13 we also quote: 

It also projected the possibility 
that he would be chairman of the 
conference, inasmuch as President 
Roosevelt in accepting his resig- 
nation as Secretary of State re- 
ferred to him as the father of the 
United Nations and expressed the 
hope that he would serve as chair- 
man of the conference, which 
even then was being planned. 

Mr. Hull exercised a guiding 
hand in the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference, at which Mr. Stettinius 
presided. 

The selection of members of 
Congress was made in recognition 
of the part which the Senate 
would play in approving the 
charter of the security organiza- 
tion to be drafted at San Fran- 
cisco. 

In that respect the delegation is 
similar to the one appointed for 
the Inter-American Conference, 
which will convene in Mexico 
City on Feb. 21. Furthermore, the 
same pattern has been followed in 
the appointment of a woman 
member of the delegation. Repre- 
sentative Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, is a 
member of the delegation to the 
Mexico City conference... . 

President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier Stalin 
during the Crimean meeting at 
Yalta cabled to Mr. Hull their 
wishes for “speedy recovery.” The 
message, sent by Secretary Stet- 
inius, said: 

“IT have been instructed to trans- 
mit the following message to you 
on behalf of the undersigned who 
were guests of the Prime Minister 
this evening at dinner: 


“*We have missed you at this 
conference and send to you our 
affectionate greetings. We wish 
for you a speedy recovery in order 
that all of us may have the bene- 
fit of association with you again. 

“Signed: Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Churchill, Molotoff, Eden, Stet- 
inius.’ ” 

Mr. Hull replied as follows: 

“I am in receipt of your cable of 
Feb. 11 transmitting a most cordial 
message of greeting from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Marshal Stalin, Mr. 


advices of 





Stettinius to Head U. S. Group Attending 
Inter-American Conference in Mexico City 


Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius heads the United States 
group of delegates participating in the conference of American Re- 
publics on war and post-war problems scheduled to open in Mexico 


City yesterday (Feb. 21). 


In addition to four members of Congress 


slated to attend the conference, officials of organizations representing 
many segments of the American community will also be official par- 


ticipants, according to Carl Levin,® 


in Washington advices to the New 
York “Herald Tribune” on Feb. 10, 
which also said in part: 

The members of Congress who 
will go to the meeting, starting 
Feb. 21, as special advisers to the 
United States delegate, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State, 
are Senator Tom Connally (Dem.- 
Texas), Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; Sen- 
ator Warren R. Austin (Rep.-Vt.), 
also a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee; Representative Sol Bloom 
(Dem.-N. Y.), Chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and Representative Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts, a rank- 
ing minority member of the House 
Committee. 

In the event that Mr. Bloom is 
unable to make the trip, he will 
be replaced by Representative 
Luther A. Johnson of Texas, the 
next highest ranking majority 
member of the Committee. 

From the list of 38 persons who 
will go to Mexico City for the 
conference it is evident that Sec- 
retary Stettinius intends to go 
prepared not only for political dis- 
cussions but also for economic dis- 
cussions of a nature which may 
show the other American repub- 
lics how closely their future is tied 
to that of the United States. 

Under date of Feb. 10, United 
Press accounts from Washington 
appearing in the “Herald Tribune” 
said: 

Mexico has proposed that mem- 
bership in the world security or- 
ganization be “universal and obli- 
gatory” —thus including present 
enemies, but with rights restricted 
in the beginning, it was revealed 
tonight. 

Mexico proposed 28 changes in 
the Dumbarton Oaks plans in a 
handbook for delegates to the 
forthcoming “Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace.” The Pan American 
Union published the book and in- 
cluded commentaries from nine 
Latin-American nations. 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan calls 
for a peace and security organiza- 
tion which would include a 
large assembly and a small secur- 
ity council, the latter the decision- 
making body. 

The Latin Americans believe 
the plans “suffer from the capital 
defect of ignoring the assembly”— 
the body in which all nations 
would have seats and an equal 
vote. They believe the powers 
of the proposed eleven-nation 
council should be matched with 
increased authority for the as- 
sembly in matters relating to se- 
curity. 

In any event, all the Latin- 
American nations believe Latin 
America should have a guaranty 
of representation on the council. 
Some want a permanent seat, 





Eden, Mr. Molotov and yourself. 
Please convey my grateful appre- 
ciation to each of them, together 
with my fervent wish for the 
fullest measure of success in their 
immense undertaking now and in 
the future.” 


Senator Connally, when _ in- 
formed of his selection as a dele- 
gate, said: 

“The President recognizes the 
functions of the Senate and his 
action indicates his desire to have 
the utmost cooperation between 
the Senate and the Executive. I 
feel that the members of the Sen- 
ate designated by the President 
as members of the delegation to 
the United Nations Conference 
will cooperate with the Executive 
Department in striving to secure 
the best possible organization for 
world peace and security.” 





| “Pravda” said. 





while others want assuran¢es that 
Latin America will occupy three 
or four of the non-permanent 
seats. 


Brazil, Venezuela and Mexico 
objected to the name “United Na- 
tions.” Brazil said it was “in- 
expressive” and suggested ‘union 
of nations’; Mexico proposed 
“permaient union of nations,” 
and Venezuela said the war-time 
connotation of “United Nations” 
was not very appropriate for a 
peace organization. 

The highlights Mexico’s rec- 
ommendation follow: 

Powers for the assembly corre- 
sponding to its representative 
character in a democratic system. 

Designation of council members 
“according to their degree of 
international responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace.” 

A prohibition against voting on 
its own case by a big power which 
is party to a dispute. 





the pacific procedures provided in 
the plan shall be applied before’ 
the application of foree whenever 
an international dispute arises. — 


Compulsory registration of 
treaties with the organization’s 
secretariat. 

Exclusion of the proposed 
world court from the “essential 
organs” of the organization and 


| inclusion of the economic and so- 


cial couneil. 
Provision for a security council 


meéting at least every three 
months. 
Secretary Stettinius, who par- 


ticipated in the recent “Big Three” 


Crimea conference, met in ad- 
vance of that gathering with 
Harry Hopkins in Rome, Italy. 


Under date of Jan. 31 Associated 
Press advices from Rome stated: 
Their -(Messrs. Stettinius and 
Hopkins) flying visits were said 
by Mr. Hopkins to be part of the 
preliminaries leading to the 
Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill meet- 
ing. An official announcement of 
the conferences was issued after 
Secretary Stettinius and Mr. Hop- 
kins, who is the President’s per- 
sonal representative, boarded 
planes and left this war theatre. 
Mr. Hopkins went to Allied 
Headquarters yesterday from con- 
ferences in Rome in which he saw 
Italian Foreign Minister De Gas- 
| peri, had an audience with Pope 


A pledge by all states to incor-/| Pius and conferred with Alexan- 
porate international law into their | der Kirk, United States Ambas- 


national law. 

Adoption by the world organi- 
zation of a declaration on the in- 
ternational rights and duties of 
man, and creation of a_ special 
organ to supervise its observance. 

Provision that at least one of 








sador to Italy. By his own state- 
ment he looked closely into rec- 
ords relating to Allied political af- 
fairs in Italy. 

The report on the “Big Three” 
conference appeared in our Feb. 
15 issue, page 746. 


Representative Assailed hy “Pravda” for 
Criticism of Yalta Declaration on Poland 


Representative Alvin E. O’Konski, Republican of Wisconsin, was 


assailed on Feb. 18 by “Pravda,” 


in his criticism of the Yalta declara- 


tion on Poland, it was disclosed in an Associated Press dispatch from 


Moscow on Feb. 18, which said: 


The Communist party newspaper also attacked former Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, of the London Polish Government, who, the 


Russian Army paper, “Red Star,’ © 
had hinted might participate in| ernment 


a reorganized Warsaw regime. 


| acting in unison with Berlin,” 
“Pravda” spoke out on the eve | added: 





had “been 
and 


“Mikolajezyk has aligned 


in London 


of negotiations here to revise the | himself with Arciszewski (Tomasz 


Warsaw Government. The Crimea | Arciszewski., 


Conference called for “a broader | 
democratic basis, with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from 
Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad.” 

O’Konski, “Pravda” said, had 
repeated “a dirty insinuation of 
Fascist propaganda concerning 
liberated Poland and the Baltic.” 

“Against a background of un- 
precedented unanimity of view 
toward the Crimea Conference in 
the United States and England, 
the speech of Rep. A. E. O’Kon- 
ski attracted general attention,” 
“From the tribune 
of the House of Representatives 
he spoke like Goebbels (German 
Propaganda Minister Dr. Paul Jo- 
seph Goebbels). Most surprising 
was that some Republicans in the 
House approved this political buf- 
foonery. Mr. O’Konski is opposed 
to a long list of prominent mem- 
bers of the American Congress, in- 
cluding former isolationists, who 
welcomed the Crimea decisions.” 

Mr. O’Konski told the House 
last Tuesday (Feb. 13) that the 
settlement over Poland repre- 
sented a success for Goebbels 
“second only to that of Munich.” 
The son of Polish-born parents, 
he declared “the selling out of 
Poland is a stab in the back to 
freedom ...a denunciation of 
the Atlantic Charter.” 

{In reply to the “Pravda” at- 
tack Mr. O’Konski said Sunday at 
Milwaukee: “If any one else called 
me a Fascist I would be very wor- 
ried. I despise Fascists and Nazis 
with my whole soul, but when 
‘Pravda’ calls me a Fascist I am 
not worried, because they call any 
one that who does not agree with 
the Russian position on any- 
thing.’’] 

“Pravda” said the Polish Gov- 





Premier in the Lon- 
don regime), having made a state-. 
ment against the Crimea decisions 
in the press.” 

[In a letter to “The London 
Daily Herald” last Friday, Miko- 
lajezyk urged that the City of 
Lwow and the Galician oilfields 
remain within Poland’s borders, 
contrary to the Crimea Confer- 
ence’s proposed Curzon line set- 
tlement, which would give both 
Lwow and the oilfields to the So- 
viet Union. ] , 


Results Of Rican 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Feb. 19 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts, of 90-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Feb. 23 and to mature 
May 24, 1945, which were offered 
on Feb. 16, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Feb. 19. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for $1,887,678,000.« 
Total accepted $1,308,371,000 (in- 
cludes $65,660,000 entered on a. 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.906, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitve 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(77% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Feb. 23 in 
the amount of $1,313,528,000. 
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Steel Operations Again Rise—Buying Less 
Active—Present Delivery Situation Tight 


“Although steel order volume through the first half of February 


appears to be from 20% to 30% les 


s than in the corresponding Janu- 


ary period, such statistics are far from significant in appraising the 
apparent hectic condition in the steel delivery situation,” states “The 


Iron Age” 


in its issue of today (Feb. 22), which further goes on to 


say: “Furthermore, such a decline even if continued at the same rate 


will have little or no effect upon” 
already over-extended deliveries. 

“Much of the order volume in 
recent weeks has been far beyond 
the steel industry’s capacity to 
produce, and the War Production 
-Board this past week found on its 
hands requirements for more than 
-140,000 tons of sheets which it 
cannot schedule for several 
months even with the aid of direc- 
tives. As a further indication as 
to what the accelerated war pic- 
ture has done to. the steel indus- 
-try, tens of thousands of tons of 
new sheet business has been 
turned away in the past week. 

“With some producers delivery 
-schedules have become so ex- 
-tended as to be almost meaning- 
less. Drum sheet schedules are 
filled through to the end of this 
year, while most producers can 
give no closer promises than De- 
cember for galvanized sheets. 
Carbon bars have become so tight 
that November deliveries are be- 
ing promised. Because of this sit- 
uation, which is similar for many 
other steel products, some steel 
sources believe it to be extremely 
doubtful that orders for those 
products, which are so far ex- 
tended, will ever be completed, 
especially if the war in Europe 
should suddenly end. 

“While the present order and 
delivery situation represents one 
of the tightest, if not the tightest, 
periods since the war began, the 
danger of a complete breakdown 
of the present method of sched- 
uling steel orders may not be as 
close as some sources believe. Un- 
doubtedly the fact that many 
plans and projects were cut back 
last fall when victory in Europe 
was expected, has caused a far 
larger safety factor in the form of 
inflated war demands than even- 
tual needs will probably prove 
necessary. Nevertheless, such ac- 
tion must be taken since it is the 
price to be paid for a war of such 
gigantic proportions. The orders 
now on the books, even though 
they may in part turn out later 
to be unnecessary, do, today, rep- 
resent realities. 

“The combination of a tremen- 
dous order volume, increased 
backlogs and substantial carry- 
overs will in themselves probably 
cause, within the near future, a 
complete reappraisal of the steel 
demand situation. ° 

“The shell steel production di- 
rective is expected to be boosted 
again in March and the increase 
in tonnage will be considerable. 
The significance of such an expan- 
sion will make it more difficult to 
honor allotment tickets for rails, 
semi-finished steel and structural 
products.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Feb. 19 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 96.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Feb. 19, compared with 91.4% one 
week ago, 91.2% one month ago; 
and 97.7% one year ago. 

These rates of operation are | 
based on capacity rating as of 
Jan. 1, 1945, which is somewhat 
higher than rated capacity as of 
July 1, 1944. The revised rates of 
operat‘on for the first seven weeks 
of 1945 are: Jan. 1, 94.3%; Jan 8, 
91.6%; Jan. 15, 92.2%; Jan. 22, 
91.2%; Jan. 29, 88.7%: Feb. 5, 
87.9%, and Feb, 12, 91.4%. 

The overating rate for the week 
beginning Feb. 19 is equivalent to 
1,765,700 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,675,900 
tons one week ago, 1,670,300 tons 








one month ago, and 1,750,000 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Feb. 19, stated in part as 
follows: 

“Steel orders continue heavy 
but the peak of the current buy- 
ing movement appears to be over. 
Requirements for most of the im- 
portant new programs have been 
covered for months in advance, 
with ordnance buying over the 
past 60 days heaviest for any com- 
parable period since early 1943, 
when war machinery was first 
planned in volume. Demand now 
shows signs of tapering and this 
trend may continue for some time. 

“At the same time further heavy 
commitments are in sight, includ- 
ing large combat tank require- 
ments and special types of ara- 
munition and aircraft. Based on 
assurances by Washington that 
cutbacks following V-E day will 
be much smaller than previously 
expected, plenty of work appears 
ahead. Backlogs show little 
change, with extension of delivery 
dates in some products and easing 
in others. Better transportation 
conditions have aided movement 
of raw materials and finished steel 
in all lines. 

“Extent of interference with 
steel production by weather con- 
ditions in January is reflected in 
shipments of finished steel by the 
United States Steel Corp. The 
January total of 1,569,115 net tons, 
was 198,485 tons less than in De- 
cember and 161,672 tons less than 
in January, 1944. The tonnage 
was lowest for any month since 
June, 1943, and the smallest Janu- 
ary figure since 1940, Average 
daily shipments were 58,115 tons, 
compared with 67,984 tons daily 
in December. 


“Steelmaking scrap _ situation 
improved with better transporta- 
tion performance, but the situa- 
tion is not easy and material from 
reserves Still is being used. Deal- 
ers continue to avoid undue ac- 
cumulation, fearing a setback if 
the European war ends suddenly. 
Cast grades are in small supply 
and put an added burden on pig 
iron. Borings, more plentiful as 
the shell program increases, con- 
tinue weak and are almost the 
only grade-below ceilings. Some 
allocating is being done to relieve 
shortages-~in essential cases.” 








January Rayon Shipments 


Domestic shipments of rayon 
yarn and staple fiber during Jan- 
uary totaled 63,500,000 pounds, 
divided 49,800,000 pounds of fila- 
ment yarn and 13,700,000 pounds 
of staple fiber, states the Febru- 
ary “Rayon Organon,” published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc., which states that “these data 
compare with December, 1944, 
shipments of 49,000,000 pounds of 
yarn and _ 13,600,000 pounds of 
staple or a -total of 62,600,000 
pounds of rayon. Comparative 
figures for January, 1944, show 
total rayon shipments of 55,400,- 
000 pounds made up of 41,500,000 
pounds of yarn and_ 13,900,000 
pounds of staple fiber.”” The Bu- 
reau’s advices Feb. 8 further said: 


“Total rayon stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands on Jan, 31st aggre- 
gated 9,400,000 pounds. Of this 
quantity, 6,700,000 pounds repre- 
sented yarn and 2,700,000 pounds 
was staple fiber. Year end 1944 
stocks stood at a low of 8,800,000 
pounds, of which 6,100,000 pounds 
was rayon yarn and _ 2,700,000 
pounds was staple fiber. 

“While rayon production and 
shipments were at a new high 
level last year, much of this in- 





Chester Bowles Says He Has Been 
Misinterpreted 


(Continued from first page) 


their context and completely mis- | 


interpreted. 

I did write Marvin Jones on 
Nov. 10, saying that I thought we 
should reconsider the whole prob- 
lem of rationing meat and proc- 
essed foods. I stated that the 
effectiveness of the existing ra- 
tioning programs was being un- 
dermined by the fact that there 
was an insufficient amount both of 
meat and of processed foods under 
rationing to make the system 
workable, and that supplies were 
likely to get worse during 1945. 
I said that we either ought to 


unration these foods altogether or | 


to put a sufficient volume of both 
processed foods and meat back 
under ration controls to make it 
possible to do a decent job. 

I made this very clear in sev- 
eral parts of my letter. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the first 
page is appropriate: 


“T think it is vital that we) 


consider the problem, for it is 
truly serious. Maldistribution 
of rationed food products in 
stores is very bad and getting 
worse. Public criticism is in- 
creasing. The 7,300 paid em- 
ployees and thousands of addi- 
tional volunteers working on 
food rationing in the Local 

Boards, District, Regional and 

National Offices are thoroughly 

conscious that a poor job is be- 

ing done. Resignations are at 

a high point and are increasing, 

particularly among our key 

people.” 

Two other direct quotations 
from my letter to Marvin Jones 
are appropriate. They indicate 
clearly that the central problem 
was not “a result already of Mr. 
Bowles’ desire for his bureau to 


| of volunteers, in the light of 
| the fact that the program falls 
so far short of achieving the 
purposes of consumer rationing. 

“The maldistribution we are 
witnessing today would only be 
slightly more aggravated if we 
were to remove ail meat items 
from rationing. It seems to me 
that we must decide whether, 
in the public interest, we should 
not either put this program back 
on a basis to provide reason- 
ably good distribution of meat, 
or eliminate it entirely—with 
the possible exception of sugar 
and butter.” 


Our local board organization and 
'our price, rent and enforcement 
|'departments are sadly under- 
staffed. This leads to many un- 
fortunate delays in getting neces- 
/Sary answers to business men, 
|landlords and others who seek 
'information or individual decision. 
If it had been possible to aban- 
‘don the rationing program on 
meats and canned foods entirely 
| we would have been able to trans- 
‘fer sufficient personnel to take 
care of our requirements in other 
departments. This in turn would 
| have made it unnecessary for us 
to appeal to Congress for a de- 
ficiency appropriation as we were 
forced to do last week. 

Finally, you comment that I 
admitted we made a mistake in 
cancelling the blue stamps. This 
\is a complete misunderstanding. 
I haven’t said it was a mistake to 
| cancel excess rationing stamps. If 
| we had lacked the courage to take 
this obviously distasteful step the 
‘equitable distribution of meats 
| and canned food would have been 
|absolutely impossible in view of 
I said it 








| the present shortages. 


do something and not disinte-| was a mistake tg make a com- 


grate .. 


.’ but rather of my wish | mitment, either directly or by in- 


to have a ¢lear décision as* to | ference, that we would not cancel 
whether we were going to attempt |in view of the ever-present un- 
to ration meats effectively or not | certainties in wartime supplies. 


at all. The quotations follow: 


“In spite of the very poor dis- 
tribution of meat today, I think 
that unquestionably the pro- 
gram is doing some good in dis- 
tributing meat. But I question 
seriously if it is doing enough 
good to justify the employment 
of a large paid staff and the 
time and attention of thousands 


I am sure that Marvin Jones, 
to whom I am sending a copy of 
this letter, will object as I do to 
| the misinterpretation of my letter 
|in your Jan. 18 article. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 

| Office of Price Administration, 

| Washington, D. C., 

‘Feb. 14, 1945. 








Headquarters of Nat’l Assn. of Bank , 


Auditors & Comptrollers To Be in Chicago 


Incident to its increasing membership, and in preparation for 
postwar expansion, the National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers will, on March 1, establish its headquarters office in 


Chicago. 


quarters in Chicago will provide 


located and easily accessible to¢ 


each member bank. The office 
will be located in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 

The organization is presently 
represented throughout the coun- 
try with 50 organized Conferences, 





crease came in the viscose 
yarn program, a 100% war pro- 
gram,’ says the “Organon.” It 
adds: 


“After taking out all rated and | 


programmed uses of rayon, from 
total shipments, the ‘free supply’ 


of rayon yarns available in the | 


second half of 1944 amounted to 
only 168,000,000 pounds compared 
with 210,000,000 pounds in the 
first half of 1941 and an average 
1939 six months’ total of over 
175,000,000 pounds. Based on 
known rated and programmed 
uses during the first six months 
of 1945, the ‘Organon’ estimates 
that this ‘free supply’ will decline 
to under 150,000,000 pounds. These 
data do not give effect to the rat- 
ing of essential civilian rayon 








cloths under WPB proposed Order 
M-400.” 


tire.! 


It will be transferred from Cleveland where it has been 
located during the past five years. 


It is believed the new head- 
national office facilities centrally 


land one inactive Conference in 
| Manila, Philippine Islands. It is 
| certain, says the Association, that 
'when the war is ended and nor- 
|mal travel conditions prevail, a 
inumber of new organized Con- 
| ferences will result from the pres- 
ent large increase of Associate 
|'Members who will then desire to 
‘receive the additional advantage 
available to Conference members. 

The headquarters office was 
opened in Cleveland Jan. 1, 1940, 
when Darrell R. Cochard, for- 
merly with The Cleveland Trust 
Company as Corporate Trust 
Auditor, became N.A.B.A.C.’s first 
full time Managing Editor of 
“National Auditgram,” the Asso- 
ciation’s official publication. Mr. 
Cochard is presently Assistant 
Secretary and Managing Editor, 
having been appointed Assistant 
Secretary at the last annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Cochard will move to 
Chicago with the headquarters 
office on March 1. Prior to Jan. 
1, 1940, “National Auditgram” 





| was edited for five years by A. L. 
McLean (now deceased), formerly 








From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
push. The end is near. Thirteen 
thousand of our bombers pulver- 
izing Berlin. 

Then, switch, the headlines go 
to MacArthur and Nimitz and the 
Yalta conference, and the tremen- 
dous story of the imminent 
crushing of Germany is pushed 
into a secondary position. We 
come up from the welter of news 
about MacArthur and Nimitz and 
about that matter of tremendous 
significance, the Yalta Confer- 
ence, and ask, oh yes, Germany 
must be about crushed by now. 

Instead, we get a directive from 
Assistant President Jimmy 
Byrnes just back from Yalta 
where he went, according to his 
own explanation, to help the 
President in telling Stalin about 
the conditions on our home front, 
saying that all places of amuse- 
ment and recreation, including 
clubs and bars, must be closed 
beginning Monday at midnight. 
We people simply must sacrifice, 
says Jimmy. You get the im- 
pression that Stalin said to 
Jimmy: “That’s nothing like the 
conditions on our home front, 
why not get in the big leagues 
of sacrificing?” 
who a few weeks ago was burn-~* 
ing up at what he considered to 
be the inefficiency of the Army 
and Navy heads, comes back im- 
bued with the spirit of sacrifice. 


Others of our sacrifice imposers 
have been over to Russia and all 
of them have come back feeling 
a little ashamed that the leaders 
over there could impose more 
eres than the leaders over 

ere. 


One Congressman, right influ- 
ential but a quiet sort of a 
fellow, said to us: 

“What is worrying me: is that 
my little 10-year-old daughter 
said to me the other day: Daddy, 
we have 140 million people, the 
Russians 180 million; the French 
have some 45 million and Britain 
has about that many, why can’t 
we go ahead and lick Germany 
with only 80 million?” 


What further worried the Con- 
gressman is that that very day he 
had figured out, and had it con- 
firmed by the military, that of the 
11 million men we have in the 
armed forces, because of the dis- 
tances at which they are fighting, 
only one million are available 
for combat. Bringing this down, 
we are told by returning war 
correspondents that at no time do 
we have more than 150,000 in the 
lines on the Western front. 


But you’ve got to admit that 
the world “has shrunk,” that any 
country, regardless of how re- 
mote, is always in danger from 
another country, that we have 
come to be a “closely knit unit”— 
aviation, we understand, has 
brought us that way—you’ve got 
to admit it, because this country, 
not any other country, however, 
has proved it, and at a ghastly 
sacrifice, and is- having an awful 
time proving it. 


- — —. $$ $$$ $$ re 


Auditor, Society for Savings in 
Cleveland. For the first ten years, 
1924-1934, the Editor was A. H. 
Laning, now Vice-President and 
Cashier, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. ’ 


The Association’s President is 
John C. Shea, Assistant Vice- 
President, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, La. Other 
officers are: First Vice-President 
—Ben N..Jenkins, Assistant Vice- 
President, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Second Vice-President — Arthur 
R. Burbett, Comptroller, First 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; 
Seeretary—Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
First Vice-President, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Treasurer—Paul D. Williams, 
Comptroller, Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Anyhow, Jimmy,. _ 
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Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, is estimated at 12,185,000 net tons, an 


increase of 895,000 tons, or 7.9%, 


over the preceding week. Output 


in the corresponding week of 1944 amounted to 12,950,000 net tons. 
For the calendar year to Feb. 10, 1945, soft coal production totaled 
69,840,000 tons, a decrease of 9.9% when compared with the 77,510,000 
tons produced in the calendar year to Feb. 12, 1944. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, was estimated 
at 1,117,000 tons, an increase of 275,006 tons (32.7%) over the pre- 
ceding week. When compared with the output in the corresponding 


week of 1944 there was a decrease of 307,000 tons, or 21.6%. 


The 


calendar year to date amounted to 5,832,000 tons, as against 7,512,000 
tons in the corresponding period in 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, 
showed an increase of 20,600 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, but was 37,200 tons less than for 


the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 











Week Ended a Jan. 1 to Date 
Feb. 10, +Feb. 3, Feb. 12, tFeb. 10, Feb. 12, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total, including mine fuel__ 12,185,000 11,290,000 12,950,000 69,840,000 77,510,000 
Daily average —.--_-~.-- *2,031,000 1,882,000 2,158,000 1,962,000 2,112,000 


*Average based on six working days, although some coal was mined on Sunday, 


Feb. 4, in Coal Act Districts 7 and 8. 


+Revised. 


tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tFeb. 10, $Feb. 3, Feb. 12, Feb. 10, Feb. 12, Feb. 13, 
Penn. anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,117,000 842,000 1,424,000 5,832,000 7,512,000 6,357,000 
TCommercial produc. 1,072,000 808,000 1,367,000 5,598,000 7,212,000 6,039,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 119,700 99,100 156,900 602,400 985,700 409,000 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. 


tSubject to revision. 


§Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES 


(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are 


based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 


and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 








Week Ended 
Feb. 3, Jan. 27, Feb. 5, 

State— 1945 1945 1944 
REESE AB eraaiemee. em iper mene nee 385,000 380,000 397,000 
p BEDE NE LARD Se Re ene 7,000 7,000 5,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-_-_-_. 106,000 112,000 102,000 
SOLE NOD 172,000 176,000 192,000 
Georgia and North Carolina_-_-. . 1,000 1,000 
NAIC SSEIIT, cE SR RR a 1,516,000 1,518,000 1,655,000 
SIE SEES DOL TEASE TE 572,000 550,000 590,000 
SS ES a Ee ae a 56,000 65,000 50,000 
Kansas and Missouri________-_- 183,000 204,000 188,000 
Kentucky—Eastern___________ 1,013,000 1,080,000 1,003,000 
Kentucky—Western_____-__--. 393,000 388,000 370,000 
NLS gtk Sp eee ae eae 30,000 35,000 40,000 
SS i RAR 2 aS 2,000 3,000 8,000 
Montana (Litum. & lignite) ____ 105,000 103,000 105,000 
Wew Mexico..-..._.......... 31,000 35,000 39,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 67,000 72,000 51,000 
CAGES “ta Re ie me 626,000 660,000 698,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) __-- 2,218,000 2,340,000 3,070,000 
SI iii eis cree 153,000 152,000 168,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) __. 4,000 5,000 4,000 
| TESST Ada TR eae a aa 150,000 152,000 148,000 
RES SIE Re IR ae 395,000 410,000 423,000 
pS ER as OS ee 31,000 31,000 35,000 
TWest Virginia—Southern___-_~- 2,124,000 2,267,000 2,278,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern____- 757,000 715,000 1,020,000 
bn a... RARPRAR Rare S SESS An Sage eer 194,000 218,000 209,000 
$Other Western States________ * 1,000 1,000 

Total bituminous & lignite__. 11,290,000 11,680,060 12,850,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 


cn the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. 


Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


tRest of State, including the 
§Includes Arizona and 





President Roosevelt In Message to Osmena Says 
Americans Rejoice in Liberation of Manila 


Conveying to President Osmena of the Philippines, a message 
with the return of the American forces to Manila, President Roose- 


velt declared that “the American 
eration of your capital.” 


Referring to the 


people rejoice with me in the lib- 
“magnificent strides 


toward freedom of our forces and those of the Philippines at Leyte, 


Mindoro, Lingayen Gulf, and now 
“the Japanese and other enemies 
of peaceful nations” to take warn- 
ing that “their world of treachery, 
aggression and enslavement can- 
not survive against our world of 
freedom and peace.” The Presi- 
dent’s message, made public at 
the White House on Feb. 4, fol- 
lows: 

“The American people rejoice 
with me in the liberation of your 
capital. 

“After long years of planning 
our hearts have quickened at the 
magnificient strides toward free- 
dom that have been made in the 
last months—at Leyte, Mindoro, 
Lingayen Gulf and now Manila. 

_ “We are proud of the mighty 
blows struck by General Mac- 
Arthur, our sailors, soldiers and 
airmen; and in their comradeship- 
in-arms with your loyal and val- 
iant people who in the darkest 
days have not ceased to fight for 
their independence. You may be 


sure that this pride will strengthen 





“> rato D aes 


Manila,” the President called upon 





our determination to drive the 
Jap invader from your islands. 

“We will join you in that effort 
-—-with our armed forces, as rap- 
idly and fully as our efforts 
against our enemies and our re- 
sponsibilities to other liberated 
peoples permit. With God’s help 
we will complete the fulfilment 
of the pledge we renewed when 
our men returned to Leyte. 

“Let the Japanese and other 
enemies of peaceful nations take 
warning from these great events 
in your country; their world of 
treachery, aggression and en- 
slavement cannot survive in the 
struggle against our world of free- 
dom and peace.” 

The message was made public 
at the White House, President 
Roosevelt having at the time been 
absent incident to his conference 
with Prime Minister Churchill 


‘and Premier Stalin. 








National Fertilizer Association Commodily 
Price Index Moves in Narrow Range 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Feb. 19, declined 
fractionally to 140.0 in the week ending February 17, 1945, from 
140.1 in the preceding week. For the past eight weeks the index 
has been moving in a very narrow range with a low point in that 
period of 139.9 and a high point of 140.1. A month ago the index was 
139.9 and a year ago it stood at 137.4, based on the 1935-1939 average 
as 100. The Association’s report added: 

Two of the composite groups of the index declined during the 
week and one advanced. The food index continued its downward 
trend and is at its lowest point since October 7, 1944. The seasonal 
decline in egg prices more than offset the further advance in the 
prices for potatoes. Higher quotations for cotton and for wheat and 
rye were not enough to offset the declining prices for cattle, lambs 
and eggs, with the result that the farm products group declined mod- 
erately. The textiles group again advanced because of the higher 
prices for raw cotton. There was a small advance in the price for 
phosphate rock mined in Tennessee but this was not enough to change 
the fertilizer materials index. All other groups in the index re- 
mained the same. 

During the week 4 price series in the index declined and 5 ad- 
vanced; in the preceding week there were 4 declines and 7 advances; 
wu second preceding week there were also 4 declines and 7 ad- 

ces. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week . Ago Ago 
Sears to the Group Feb.17, Feb.10, Jan. 20, Feb. 19, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 | SRS ORE Loa ee So ee ee 142.7 142.9 143.6 139.2 

Fats | WERE WER aep erent rll 145.3 145.3 144.9 146.1 

RNID NN on a et 163.1 163.1 161.8 159.6 

23.0 eee reeueees. 2.2 ee ee 164.6 165.0 164.5 157.4 
Cotton ith caches cis eoaschei ter etitahh cess ehatenltrgeatea hale 205.8 203.4 206.4 198.5 

Grains he deste fin cik nd tip eh elect athilereheny 162.9 162.7 159.0 164.8 

SE aE EE ROR HLS, 158.8 159.9 159.6 148.4 

17.3 ES. ienietitaontoaall he Sniceseap be Felalictaaiiede 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities_-______ 133.4 133.4 133.4 131.4 
8.2 1 Sa ee ee Digit aat sone ale 155.9 155.5 156.0 151.7 
7.1 REAR ea Py te Chae 106.4 106.4 106.4 104.4 
6.1 wualiding Materisis.... 154.1 154.1 154.2 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs__-__________ 125.4 125.4 125.4 . 127.7 
3 Fertilizer Materials__._..._.._-_____ 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
3 SE SLE SE ee RT 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
3 FEU BON CNEG oon eg 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined___-_______-___ 140.0 140.1 137.4 


139.9 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Feb. 17, 1945, 109.1: Feb. 10, 1945, 109.1; and 
Feb. 19, 1944, 107.0. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 


(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 





1945— U.S. 


Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
iverages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus 
Ps Ss wns 121.87 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.46 105.86 110.34 114.08 119.41 

19____._.. 121.94 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.86 110.34 114.27 119.20 
17_.-...- 121.93 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.86 110.15 114.08 119.41 
16_ & 121.97 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.69 110.15 114.08 119.41 
ROS 3s 121.97 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.86 110.15 114.08 119.41 
st ee 121.70 114.27 120.02 118.40 114.27 105.69 110.15 114.08 119.20 
» + SE Sgt Pa 121.64 114.27 120.02 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20 

p> See apes Stock Exchange Closed. 
Sue 121.59 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20 
a 121.58 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20 
Ba sasdeak tis ke 121.55 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.52 109.97 114.08 119.20 
7_.-.... 121.53 114.08 119.61 118.20 114.08 105.52 109.79 113.89 118.80 
6__-.... 121.44 114.08 119.82 118.20 113.89 105.52 109.79 114.08 118.80 
5---.-.. 121.44 114.08 119.82 118.00 113.89 105.52 109.79 113.89 118.80 
3.-_._--. 121.37 114.08 119.82 118.20 113.89 105.34 109.60 114.08 118.80 
ae ca, 121.33 114.08 119.82 118.00 113.89 105.34 109.60 114,08 118.80 
1____--- 121.11 113.89 119.61 118.00 113.70 105.34 109.42 113.89 118.80 
Jan, 26-_-.._.__ 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.66 
ee 121.09 113.70 119.20 118.00 113.70 105.00 108.88 113.70 118.60 
SPR 121.25 113.70 119.00 118.00 113.50 104.83 109.06 113.70 118.40 
Neder ys 120.66 113,50 119,00 117.80 113.50 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.20 
High 1945___.__ 121.97 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.46 105.86 110.34 114.27 119.41 
Low 1945_____ 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 

1 Year Ago 
Feb. 19, 1944. 119.96 100.49 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.49 104.31 113.50 116.41 

2 Years Ago 
Feb. 20, 1943 117.11 109.06 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.01 99.68 112.93 115.13 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closi 

1945—— U.S. Avge. ve 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
Pen Bee ee 1.70 2.93 _ 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.40 3.15 2.95 2.68 

| De age 1.60 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.40 3.15 2.94 2.69 

ya 1.69 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.40 3.16 2.95 2.68 

5 aia ep 1.69 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.41 3.16 2.95 2.68 

Gk tits Hy bi 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.40 3.16 2.95 2.68 

|) ae 1.71 2.94 2.65 2.73 2.94 3.41 3.16 2.95 2.69 

rk SERA. 1.72 2.94 2.65 2.73 2.95 3.41 3.17 2.95 2.69 
SaaS ES Stock Exchange Closed. . 

Bo ak Se 1.72 2.94 2.66 2.73 2.95 3.41 3.17 2.95 2.69 

_ EVES: 1.72 2.94 2.66 2.73 2.95 3.41 3.17 2.95 2.69 

ee 1.72 2.94 2.66 2.73 2.95 3.42 3.17 2.95 2.69 

y Sa See es 1.72 2.95 2.67 2.74 2.95 3.42 3.18 2.96 2.71 

Bina 5% 1.73 2.95 2.66 2.74 2.96 3.42 3.18 2.95 2.71 

cshiipies niin 1.73 2.95 2.66 2.75 2.96 3.42 3.18 2.96 2.71 

RENE a. 1.73 2.95 2.66 2.74 2.96 3.43 3.19 2.95 2.71 

STRAP 1.73 2.95 2.66 2.75 2.96 3.43 3.19 2.95 2.71 

p ae ee a 1.75 2.96 2.67 2.75 2.97 3.43 3.20 2.96 2.71 

Jen: SBicinni cc 1.77 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 

pI eS 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.75 2.97 3.45 3.23 2.97 2.72 

4 RS 1.74 2.97 2.70 2.75 2.98 3.46 3.22 2.97 2.73 

_ Ree 1.79 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.47 3.24 2.96 2.74 

High 1945____ 1.80 2.98 2.71. 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 

Low 1945__--_ 1.69 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.40 3.16 2.95 2.68 

1 Year Ago 
Feb. 19, 1944_ 1.83 3.72 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.72 3.49 2.98 2.83 

2 Years Ago 
Feb. 20, 1943_ 2.06 3.22 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.07 3.77 3.01 2.88 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
tlustrate in a more comprehensive way tne relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computin ese i P 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. ‘ et ee 





Business Failures in Jan. 


Business failures in January 
were lower in number but higher 
in amount of liabilities involved 
than in December and, when 
compared with January a year 
ago, the same is true. Business 
insolvencies in January, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to- 
taled 80 and involved $5,883,000 
liabilities, as compared with 93 in 
December, involving $1,804,000 
liabilities and 120 involving $1,- 
708,000 in January a year ago. 

The commercial service group 
was the only group showing more 
failures in January than in De- 
cember. When the amount of lia- 
bilities is considered, the whole- 
sale and retail groups were the 
only groups reporting less liabili- 
ties in January than in Decem- 
ber. ; 

Manufacturing failures in Jan- 
uary numbered 84, involving $2,- 
128,000 liabilities, compared with 
36 in December with $1,076,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures 
numbered two against 11 in De- 
cember and liabilities were $24,- 
000 against $235,000 in December. 
In the retail trade section in- 
solvencies decreased to 26 from 36 
and liabilities to $254,000 from 
$385,000. Construction failures 
numbered 10 in January with 
$855,000 liabilities, as against 
four in December with $41,000 
liabilities. Commercial service 
failures rose to eight with $2,- 
622,000 liabilities in January from 
six with $67,000 liabilities in De- 
cember. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve districts it 
is found that the Richmond, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis and San Fran- 
cisco Reserve districts had more 
failures in January than in De- 
cember; the Atlanta and Chicago 
Reserve districts had the same 
number, while the remaining dis- 
tricts had fewer failure in Jan- 
uary than in December. When 
the amount of liabilities is con- 
sidered, it is found that the Phila- 
delphia, New York: and Kansas 
City reserve districts had less 
liabilities involved in January 
than in December, while the re- 
maining districts had more lia- 
bilities involved. 


Hart Succeeds Maloney 
As U. S. Senator 


From Connecticut 


Admiral Thomas C. Hart, Re- 
publican, was sworn in on Feb. 15 
as United States Senator from 
Connecticut, filling the post left 
vacant by the death on Jan. 12 of 
Francis T. Maloney, a Democrat. 
Admiral Hart, who retired’from 
the Navy on Feb. 14, will serve 
as Senator until November, 1946. 
He received the appointment from 
Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin on 
Feb. 8. (Reference to Mr. Ma- 
loney’s death appeared in our 
issue of February 19, page 816.) 


Higgins Class B Director 
of Phila. Reserve Bank 


The election of Charles A. Hig- 
gins as a Class B director of the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank was announced on Feb. 9. 
He will fill the unexpired term 
of the late Henry L. Cannon, 
which ends Dec. 31, 1947. Mr. Hig- 
gins is President of the Hercules 


Power Co. of Wilmington, Del. 


Moody’s Daily 
Gommodily Index 











Tuesday, Feb. 13, 1945_.-_2-____ 254.4 
Wednesday,: Peb.. 142220. . -s2.kcc 254.4 
TRUSONSY, Pee. 266 es 254.6 
choo 6 a, be FE. re BORE. ancy oe 
Raturday,, Peo. 172.220 ca esas 
Monday, Fed, 10.2. - 2404-2 xs es 2546 
Tues, Pen. ap. 52-.4.5.._U5....., 966-7 
Two weeks ago, Feb. 6._.._._._...._.._ 254.9 
Month ago, Jan. 20___.._...._.____ 253.9 
Year ago, Feb. 19, 1944._...._ __.._ 949.4 
1943. High, April 122-2 te 4D 

MNEs Ey Wh win sir eo 240.2 
1944 High, Jan. 8__-_______. -. 255.3 

3G COG 262 Bes eS ss 252.1 
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Civil Engineering Construction $43,908,000 for 
Week—Gains Over Last Week and 1944 Week 


Civil engineering construction volume for the week in continen- 
tal United States totals $43,908,000. This volume, not including the 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is 113% above the preceding 
week’s total, 18% higher than in the corresponding 1944 week, and 
72% higher than the previous four-week moving average as reported 
to “Engineering News-Record.” The report made public on Feb. 15, 
continued as follows: 

Public construction for the week tops last week by 239%, and 
is 17% above the week last year. Private work is down 64% com- 
pared with a week ago, but is 36% higher than a year ago. Federal 
construction is 306 and 16% higher, respectively, than in the preced- 
ing week and the 1944 week, and is primarily responsible for the 
publie gain. 

The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $181,408,000 
for the seven weeks, a decrease of 28% from the $252,235,000 reported 
for the 1944 period. Private work, $51,454,000, is 2% above a year 
ago, but public construction, $129,954,000, is down 36% due to the 
43% decline in Federal construction. State and municipal volume, 
$21,421,000, is 71% higher than in the seven-week 1944 period. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Feb. 17,1944 Feb.8,1945 Feb. 15,1945 

Total U. S. Construction-. $37,043,000 $20,591,000 $43 908,000 
Private Construction---—--- 2,293,000 8,569,000 3,120,000 
Public Construction_-_-_---- 34,750,000 12,022,000 40,788,000 
State and Municipal---- 1,219,000 2,451,000 1,943,000 
OEE 5 os 33,531,000 9,571,000 38,845,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in waterworks, public buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Gains 
over their respective 1944-week totals are reported in waterworks, 
industrial and public buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Sub- 
totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, 
$1,351,000; sewerage, $40,000; bridges, $25,000; industrial buildings, 
$1,891,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing, 
$1,098,000; public buildings, $33,662,000; earthwork and drainage, 
$1,766,000; streets and roads, $650,000; and unclassified construction, 
$3,425,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals 
$1,670,000. It is made up of $1,420,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales, and $250,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new 
construction financing brings 1945 volume to $190,693,000, a total 22% 
above the $155,824,000 reported for the seven-week 1944 period. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Feb. (7, 1945 
Decreased 0.9% Below Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Feb. 17, 1945, 
was approximately 4,472,298000: kwh., which compares with 4.511,- 
562,000 kwh. in the corresvonding week a year ago, and 4,505,269,000 
kwh. in the week ended Feb. 3, 1945. The output of the week ended 
Feb. 17, 1945, was 0.9% below that in the same week last year. 





PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 








Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Feb. 17 Feb. 10 Feb. 3 Jan. 27 
SOW TRIO So adigicern mewn *0.0 <5 2.3 1.8 
Middle Atiantic.__._....__.__-__. °4.0 *3.7 2.0 *0.2 
Central Industrial_____-- Ree Fe 1.5 1.6 2.2 4.1 
pg RO RRS 20 EL So ES 6.0 9.2 8.4 9.8 
Southern States... ..-—........ 5.1 4.9 5.6 6.4 
Rocky Mountain: ~~... _.. *11.9 711.5 *10.8 *12.6 
Se SN iil Rincraeere man mnchatalinueenis ‘5.5 *4.5 *2.5 *5.4 

Total United States__._..._ ~~. *0.9 *0.6 0.3 1.2 

*Decrease under similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours,y 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
po eg Peer gah emer 4,354,939 4,413,863 — 1.3 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
5 eS ie a Reisen are 4,396,595 4,482,665 -—1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 
RES BE: Setctiseenwties 4,450,047 4,513,299 — 1.4 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,169 
MG. BR i. 4,368,519 4,403,342 —0.8 3,766.381 1,510,337 1,718,002 
OO. Bibiana int 4,524,257 4,560,158 —08 3.883,534 1,518,922 1,806,225 
BOs. Ee iitekadomncd 4,538,012 4,566,905 — 0.6 3,937,524 1,563,384 1,840,863 
aiid us catibetenite 4,563,079 4,612,994 — 1.1 3,975,873 1,554,473 1,860,021 
FIO Ee woe 4,616,975 4,295,010 pee 3,655,926 1,414,710 1,637,683 
SE: BO ic tees 4,225,814 4,337,287 — 2.6 3,779,993 1,619,265 1,542,000 

% Change 

Week Encded— 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
RE. get comme 4,427,281 4,567,959 Beet 3,952,587 1,602,482 1,733,810 
oan. BB. + sesaas~ 4,614,334 4,539,083 + 1.7 3,952,479 1,598,201 1,736,721 
UU yg WEAR -actebaagion 4,588,214 4,531,662 + 1.2 3,974,202 1,588,967 1,717,315 
aan, BT isha 4,576,713 4,523,763 + 1.2 3,976,844 1,588,853 1,728,203 
ORGS pects ecru --- 4,538,552 4,524,134 + 0.3 3,960,242 1,578,817 1,726,161 
Feb.:10 —.......... 4,505,269 4,532,730 — 0.6 3,939,708 1,545,459 1,718,304 
DOE > ate eee 4,472,292 4,511,562 — 0.9 3,948,749 1,512,158 1,699,250 
Eg iemrtneiecss 4,444,939 3,892,796 1,519,679 1,706,719 


Note—Because the same week a year ago contained the New Year holiday, no 
percentage comparison is available for the week ended Jan. 6. 


Wholesale Prices for Week Ended Feb. 10 
At New Peak 


“Seasonally higher prices for fruits and vegetables—particularly 
oranges, apples, onions and potatoes—together with fairly substantial 
increases in the *ivestock and poultry markets brought the Bureau 
of Labor Statisti s’ index of commodity prices in primary markets 
up 0.2% to a n * wartime peak,” the U. S. Department of Labor 
reported on Feb. ‘0, which stated that “the level for the week was 
0.2% above fou weeks ago and was 104.9% of the 1926 average. 
It was 1.7% hic rv than at the same time last year.” The Depart- 
ment further se 

“Farm Prod ‘s and Foods—Average prices of farm products at 
the primary ma ‘ level advanced 0.9% during the week. Increases 
of from about to 3% were reported in prices for potatoes at 
New York and - vye, cotton, cows, sheep and live poultry. Apples 
at Portland, ©: dvanced 8.7%, sweet potatoes rose 12%, onions 
over 13% and ses more than 36%. Eggs and lemons declined 
seasonally, anc ‘es at New York and white potatoes at Chicago 








dropped nearly 2%. Since the middle of January, average prices | 
for farm products have advanced 0.4% to a level 4% higher than | 
at this time last year. 

“Led by the seasonal advance in prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, together with higher quotations for dressed poultry at 
New York and for rye flour, average prices for foods in primary | 
markets rose 0.6% during the week. Aside from the declines for 
eggs, lemons, apples at New York and white potatoes at Chicago, 
there were no important decreases in food prices. The food index 
has risen 0.2% since the middle of last month and was nearly 1% 
higher than a year ago. 


“Industrial Commodities—Industrial commodity markets were 
relatively steady during the week ended Feb. 10. Quotations for 
shearlings rose 2.7%. A further decline occurred in prices for mer- 
cury when it was rumored that metal from Spain would again be 
offered in the United States. Turpentine advanced 1.2% and minor 
fluctuations were reported in prices for Western pine lumber and 
maple floorings. Slightly higher prices were also reported for cer- 
tain soap products.” 

. The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revisions as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show: (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Jan. 13, 1945 
and Feb. 12, 1944, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Feb. 3, 1945 to Feb. 10, 1945: 




















tons (revised) at the end of No- 
vember last year. 

The December and January slab 
zinc statistics, in tons, are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Jan. *Dec. 
| Stock at beginning 237,520 246,217 
Production ~~... ... 70,492 70,035 
Shipments: 
Domestic ee 90,300 78,710 
Export — 2,504 22 
92,804 78 732 
Stock at end , 215,208 237,520 
Unfilled orders 27,546 21,332 
*Revised. 
Totals covering production, 


shipments, and stock on hand for 
1944 were revised as follows: Pro- 
duction, 901,332 tons; shipments, 
— tons; stock at end, 237,520 
ons. 


Vanadium 


Production of vanadium in the 
United States in 1944, mine ship- 
ments) amounted to about 3,500,- 
000 lb., according to an estimate 
by the Bureau of Mines. Mine 
shipments contained 5,586,492 Ib. 
of vanadium in 1943; 4,429,130 Ib. 
in 1942; and 2,512,051 lb. in 1941. 
The ore-purchasing program of 
the government was reduced ap- 
preciably during the last year, 
which accounts for the drop in 
production. 


Aluminum 


Production of primary alumi- 
num in November amounted to 


88,900,000 lb., against 96,800,000 - 


lb. in October, WPB reports. Pro- 
duction of secondary aluminum 
in November was 48,000,000 Ib., 
against 43,400,000 lb. in October. 


Tin 

Details of the agreement to pur- 
chase Bolivian tin concentrates 
on the basis of 634%2¢ per pound 
of tin contained have been com- 
pleted. The settlement terms 
have been amended to encourage 
producers to ship better than 18% 
material. Patino is expected to 
ship a fairly large tonnage to the 
Texas smelter this year, accord- 
ing to trade authorities, thereby 
increasing our supply of high 





Other foods 





WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 10, 1945 
(1926—100) 
Percentage change to 
Feb. 10, 1945 from— 
2-10 2-3 1-27 1-13 2-12 2-3 1-13 2-12 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities 104.9 104.7 104.7 104.7 103.1 +0.2 +02 + 1.7 
oP. | Sa an 126.8 125.7 125.8 126.3 121.9 +09 +0.4 + 4.0 
Foods... -. 1049 104.3 104.4 104.7 104.0 +06 402 + 0.9 
dides and leather products______. 118.0 117.9 117.9 1179 117.8 +0.1 +0.1 + 0.2 
Textile products ‘onus; SG2 99.1 99.0 99.0 97.2 0 +0.1 + 2.0 
?uel and lighting materials______ 84.0 840 83.9 83.9 83.5 0 +0.1 + 0.6 
Metals and metal products____-_-_-. 104.2 104.2 104.3 104.0 103.8 0 +0.2 + 0.4 
3uilding materials___........____ 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.4 113.7 0 +0.3 + 2.6 
Chemicals and allied products____ 94.9 949 949 949 95.1 0 Oo — 06.2 
dousefurnishing goods_______-__. 106.2 106.2 106.1 106.1 104.4 0 +0.1 + 1.7 
Miscellaneous commodities_____-_. 94.1 94.1 94.0 94.0 93.0 0 +0.1 + 1.2 
Se I ee 116.0 115.3 115.3 115.6 112.4 +06 +03 + 3.2 
3emimanufactured articles______ . 948 948 948 94.7 93.2 0 +0.1 + 1.7 
Manufactured products________-. 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.4 100.6 0 +0.2 + 1.0 
4ll commodities other than 

farm products. se -. 100.1 100.1 100.0 99.9 99.1 0 +0.2 1.0 

{ll commodities other than . 
farm products and foods______- 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.2 98.1 0 +0.1 1.2 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
FEB. 3, 1945 TO FEB. 10, 1945 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables_____ 4.1 Hides and skins 0.6 
Other farm products- 1.4 Grains 0.2 
Livestock and poultry __. 0.7 Meats tia 0.1 
Paint and paint materials_____.__~- 0.1 
Decreases _ 


pad a 0.3 





Non-Ferrous Metals — 


tion difficulties. 


deliveries established a new high 
in the first month of the year. 
Lead consumers are regulating 
their buying to a greater extent, 
conforming with WPB regula- 
tions. Quicksilver was unsettled 
on offerings of substantial quanti- 
ties at lower prices for shipment 
from Spain.” The publication fur- 
ther went on to say in part as 
follows: 


Copper 


Manpower shortages and trans- 
portation difficulties combined to 
retard production and make for 
smaller deliveries of copper in 
January than earlier estimates 
indicated. [See “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of Feb. 15, 
1945, page 757—Ed.]} 

Production of alloyed and un- 
alloyed brass-mill products in De- 
cember amounted to 199,180 tons 
against 192,743 tons in November, 
according to the Copper Division. 
WPB Production of brass-mill 
products in 1944 totaled 2,506,600 
tons, against 2,805,013 tons in 
1943. Plate, sheet, and strip ac- 
counted for 1,636,464 tons of the 
1944 total, and 1,997,409 tons in 
the previous year. 


Lead 


Though demand for lead re- 
mains fairly active, some sellers 
report that buying has not been as 
brisk as in recent months. The 
lead restrictions and inventory 
regulations are beginning to exert 





an influence on the market, au- 


Demand for Copper and 


Zine Active — Spanish Quicksilver Scid Here 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 15, 
states: “Demand for both copper 
throughout the week, notwithstanding favorable war developments. 
January copper deliveries turned out to be smaller than estimated, 
but this was attributed solely to manpower shortages and transporta- 
Producers had requests for at least 160,000 tons of 


+ 


copper for January delivery. Zinc® 


and zine continued at top levels 





thorities believe. March requests 
for lead are expected to fall be- 
low both January and February. 
Consumers, it is felt, now have a 
better understanding of the sup- 
ply situation and realize that 
WPB means business in control- 
ling consumption. The stockpile 
has been reduced to around 75,- 
/000 tons. 


| WPB placed collapsible tubes, 
| storage batteries, and foil on the 
|list of items now under import 
control, by amending Order M-63. 

Sales of lead for the last week 
amounted to 6,712 tons, against 
12,366 tons in the preceding week. 





Zine 


Demand for zine continucd 4¢- 
tive throughout the week. 

Shipments of slab zine in Jan- 
uary amounted to 92,804 tons, the 
largest on record. Included in this 
total were 2,504 tons for export. 
The previous monthly high in 
shipments was 84,431 tons in 
March, 1944. The rate of produc- 
tion for January showed a modest 
gain, averaging 2,274 tons daily, 
against 2,259 tons daily in Decem- 
ber, the American Zinc Institute 
‘reports. The daily average for 
1944 was 2,463 tons. 


With shipments substantially 
higher than production, stocks 
were reduced 22,312 tons, totaling 
215,208 tons at the end of Jan- 
uary. The peak in stocks in the 





Institute’s compilation was 246,217 


grade concentrate. 

Straits quality tin continues at 
52¢ per pound, with shipment 
prices nominally as follows: 


Feb. March April 
February 8... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 9... 52.000 52.000 52:000 
Fetiuary 10... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
February 12___ Holiday 
February 13___ 52.000 52.000 52/000 
February 14__. 52.060 52.000 52.000 


_ Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 


The market for quicksilver was 
upset last week by an announce- 
ment on Feb. 8 to the effect that 
Mercurio Europeo, the marketing 
agency of European producers, is 
offering Spanish metal for-ship- 
ment on the basis of $160 per 
flask, New York, duty paid. Metal 
Traders, Inc., were named Sales 
agents. Later in the week it was 
reported that Spanish metal sold, 
in quantity, for March shipment 
at $155, subject to availability of 
steamer space. Metal is expected 
to arrive early in April. 


This news unsettled quotations 
and business was placed at prices 
ranging from $165 to $170 per 
flask. Most producers decided: to 
do nothing pending developments, 
largely because they refused to 
believe that Spain could arrange 
for regular shipments under ex- 
isting conditions. Spanish sup- 
plies, however, are known to-be 
large. tr 


The Bureau of Mines statistics 
for December furnished another 
surprise. Consumption in. that 
month was reported as unchanged 
at 3,900 flasks. Some observers 
regard that figure as entirely too 
low. An increase in stocks re- 
sulted. from importations as well 
as withdrawals from the stock- 
pile. 





Silver 
The London market last week 
was unchanged at 25%d. The 
New York Official for foreign 
silver was unchanged at 44%4¢, 
| with domestic at 70%¢. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Feb. 10, 1945, Increased 5,400 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, was 
4,728,800 barrels, an increase of 5,400 barrels over the preceding 
week, and a gain of 329,650 barrels over the corresponding week 
of last year. The current figure, however, was 28,000 barrels below 
the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War for the month of February, 1945. Daily production 
for the four weeks ended Feb. 10, 1945, averaged 4,728,250 barrels. 
Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,770,000 barrels of crude oil daily arid produced 14,996,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,563,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,565,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 9,237,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Feb. 10, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 47,882,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 44,573,000 barrels 
of military and other gasoline; 7,896,000 barrels of kerosine; 30,544,- 
000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 48,845,000 barrels of residual fuel 


oil. 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRCDUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Feb. 10, Previous Feb. 10, Feb. 12, 
February Feb. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
CREO, Chink wees 360,000 360,500 363,550 — 250 362,950 327,200 
ERR A aaa 274,000 269,400 7 252,800 — 4,600 263,500 281,750 
OS a ee 1,000 Saag +950 sdb 950 1,100 
Panhandle Texas_-_-—- 88,700 Er eae 88,700 102,000 
Norte Teses ....-.. 143,150 pn aa 143,150 139,950 
~~ West Texas —....~-- 478,600 NY ete. 478,600 362,000 
East Central Texas__ 144,050 are 144,050 110,250 
meee cee Ck 392,000 — 8,700 391,050 390,600 
Southwest Texas —_~ 342,350 Prd ae 342,350 288,250 
Coastal Texas -~---- 552,600 SN 552,600 516,600 
Total Texas ~~~ 2,140,000 $2,143,749 2,141,450 -—— 8,700 2,140,500 1,909,650 
North Louisiana —_~ 68,250 — 50 68,400 77,200 
Coastal Louisiana -- 289,200 sakes 289,200 283,100 
Total Louisiana ~~ 360,000 396,800 357,450 — 50 357,600 360,300 
BUREUERS ssccicnes 80,000 80,317 81,600 a 50 " 81,550 78,800 
Missense... .. 53,000 46,800 — 1,350 47,850 43,950 
pS See 300 250 —- 50 250 since 
II sic ssccieass idiid chan va Pa 50 EN 50 patie 
pT EP ORES SAR AE ey 198,000 205,750 +11,250 199,900 203,850 
RE RAE ae 12,000 13,050 — 150 12,850 14,350 
Eastern— . 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 
| 8 ba as ean 68,200 59,250 + 1,100 59,650 69,450 
TORY. noc 32,000 30,300 + 100 30,100 22,900 
PRG Ck. 47,000 45,250... 1,550 45,300 43,400 
Wrentiee onc 100,000 99,550 + 4,700 98,050 98,500 
iain pupae 23,000 19,650 eons 20,000 20,950 
ee 9,500 9,550 + 200 9,600 8,450 
New Mexico _____.-_ 105,000 105,000 103,150 pee 103,150 113,050 
Total East of Calif. 3,863,000 3,830,400 + 700 3,833,800 3,607,650 
Caeraue 893,800 §893,800 898,400 + 4,700 894,450 791,500 
Total United States 4,756,800 4,728,800 + 5,400 4,728,250 4,399,150 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
productive of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. . 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Feb. 8, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 28-day ‘basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


SRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 10, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 











§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- {Stocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks Gasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual taryand vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended FuelOil Fueloil Other Grade 
Past Coast. ..-...... 100.0 741 101.6 1,927 6,173 4,983 6,675 6,126 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1_---__ 83.9 96 73.8 288 327 245 1,321 1,387 
District No. 2... - 87.2 60° 127.7 178 156 226 593 987 
FOG; Site ee 85.2 756 92.8 2,822 4,264 2,495 6,372 15,374 
Okla., Kans., Mo._-~~ 80.2 377 90.2 1,378 1,786 1,209 2,161 6,835 
Inland Texas ~_-_--~. 66.9 235 84.5 927 366 667 1,131 1,758 
Texas Gulf Coast__.__ 90.5 1,190 102.1 3,624 5,815 8,256 10,329 5,257 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 95.5 271 112.0 1,029 1,460 1,428 2,816 2,194 
No. La. & Arkansas... 68.0 77 74.0 218 805 255 937 2,026 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3.___.. 17.0 11 84.6 36 15 28 15 67 
District No. 4__--__ 69.5 100 69.9 379 326 582 578 1,345 
CREME Soc, 89.9 847 103.7 2,190 9,051 28,471 11,645 4,526 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 10, 1945. 87.5 4,770 97.0 14,996 30,544 48,845 *44,573 47,882 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 3, 1945-. 87.2 4,662 95.0 14535 32,370 50,451 43,374 47,660 
U.S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Feb. 12, 1944_ 4,276 13,044 35,121 52,419 36,212 45,666 


*Includes aviation, military, solvents and naphthas, and gasoline blending stocks 
currently indeterminate. as to ultimate use, and 11,934,000 barrels of unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,576,000 barrels a year ago. iStocks at refineries 
at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,563,000 barrels of 
kerosine, 4,565,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,237,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, which compares with 
1,325,000 barrels, 4,559,000 barrels and 9,377,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding 
week and 1,585,000 barrels, 4,121,000 barrels and 8,894,000 barrels, respectively, in 
the week ended Feb. 12, 1944. 

Ni ks of kerosine at Feb. 10, 1945, amounted to 7,896,000 barrels, as against 
8,796,000 barrels a week earlier and 7,642,000 barrels a year before. 


vg 





Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb. 14 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 27, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
ote Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
igures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 27 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,102,428 shares, which amount was 15.12% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,331,930 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 20 of 
2,994,259 shares, or 14.83% of the total trading of 10,095,210 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 27 amounted to 615,980 shares, or 14.70% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,094,510 shares. During the Jan. 20 week 
trading for the account of Curb*members of 725,845 shares was 13.90% 
of total trading of 2,544,895 shares. 


fotal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 27, 1945 















































A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
a ae: “ 207,360 
PRPeeeS DRG ae 7,124,570 
pi ROE ae ee ee mee 7,331,930 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
INES inc iatidin enka ss eicees racists trades 580,630 
SER ane eran ae 70,230 
SI I ss i cng ns rcs apirebsecin tw xs cpnmierunesichscvie 553,670 
SN 623,900 8.21 
2. Other transdctions initiated on the floor— 
EA Set OR toss 285,100 
(elem ee sepa nE ee aa 1 ag 18,900 
SOT Ne a ait epee erties ails 276,210 
SU a 295,110 3.96 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
ea elias: TP oey aera oe Ca 207,630 
I a oe ais 25,050 
NE SES ia Satta i SLs bed rN 199,186 
Ci SESE eas bike a elas ELSIE TOT 224,235 2.95 
4. Total— 
Sl ET a PO Ree et eS 1,073,360 
I I ie cates 114,180 
ec, RCRA ATER ie Sy EP TC 1,029,065 
Total sales__._...._ Sicstip 1,143,245 15.12 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JAN. 27, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales ip asthe ccenenibaihaihs he tcastaalisidiin om certapipanlicdaioe es 21,935 
on SE Se ee 2,072,575 
Total sales idsdaiepapcatsatenih Saat diiagine Sapiidieicmaneelendinlieiiiedbas a 2,094,510 
8. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
I 166,060 
ESE Nc Sa Dae 0S 9,805 
FS ESSE ETTORE ee Ty eee 160,090 
Total sales... _... 169,895 8.02 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
ERIE Re FE a 74,425 
cn . SARRREND SSIES ios BABE ES Ee 5,100 
PRAISE RSEACISG «Teh Fie See See a ee 53,375 
yo | | RSI SP Ne Dear Sea ae ~~ 58,475 3.17 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
| RRR RO A hee CES ae a a 43,515 
RET a 7 ORAS Sse 2,700 
Ee ee 100,910 
Total sales__ 103,610 3.51 
4. Total— Sie j 
Total purchases_._..._..____ 284,000 
| aE SRR ae ea OS. ar 17,605 
RE RIM 314,375 
NU I ia a a 331,980 14.70 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Cuneomer Snore gales. a 0 
§Customers’ other sales_...m........... ee 67,665 
Total purchases_._ ee 67,665 
Total sales ~~ 60,661 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 


firms and their partners, including special partners. 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ 
{ purchases and sales is 
zompared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exch 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. nT eee eae 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted fr , 
cules are included with ‘‘other sales.’ ‘ ni lias coionce te ha Mia Ma a pa: 


§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





719th Congress 


The 79th Congress convened on Jan. 3, both Houses, it is stated 
opening its sessions promptly at noon. With a bust of former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull standing on the rostrum, the Senate, said 
the Associated Press, began its ceremonies with the presentation of 





election credentials for Homer Capehart, Indiana Republican; For- 
rest Donnell, Missouri Republican, who was not present, and William 
J. Fulbright, Arkansas Democrat.¢ a ne 
The Associated Press advices, as | “Mr. 





Rayburn was re-elected 





reported in the New York “Sun,” | 
said: 

“On the House’s brief calendar | 
for opening day was the routine | 
re-election of Sam Rayburn (D.- | 
Tex.) to his fourth term as/| 
Speaker. The Democrats were 
ready to Speed their organization 
by choosing today their members 
of the biggest standing commit- 
tees — particularly those dealing 
with the war and Government | 
spending, 


by a roll-call vote of 224 to 168 
over Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. (R.-Mass.), who auto- 
matically resumed his role as 
—— of the Republican minor- 
ity. 

“Accepting his fourth term as 
Speaker, Mr. Rayburn appealed 
for national unity. ‘In times like 
these,’ he told the House, ‘our 
thoughts must run to awful 
things. Today we're being tested | 
whether free government will 


live on this earth—yea, even civil- 
ization.” 

Under date of Dec. 30 the As- 
sociated Press stated: 

“In name only will the Seventy-— 
ninth be a new Congress. More 
than 80% of the 435 House and 
96 Senate seats will be occupied 
for the next two years by veter- 
ans of the Seventy-seventh and 
Seventy-eighth ‘war Congresses.’ 

“Ranking high on the program 
of legislation awaiting considera- 
tion are these subjects, in addi- 
tion to peacetime conscription: 

“Broadening of the Social Se- 
curity program. 

“Revision of the war-weighted 
tax structure. 

“Reconversion of industry from 
war to peace, and planning for 
full-time employment. 


“Wage stabilization and price 
controls. 
“Continued financing of the 


war and curbing of the mounting 
national debt. 

“Strengthening of labor laws, 
particularly those dealing with 
the War Labor Board. 

“And possibly the drafting of a 
‘lasting peace’ plan.” 


Kentes Elected Director 
Of Detroit Branch 
Of Chicago Reserve 


Charles A. Kanter, President of 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit, Mich., was recently 
elected a director of the Detroit 
Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago for a two-year 
term. Mr. Kantor has spent most 
of his business lifetime as a De- 
troit banker and represents the 
third generation of his family in 
Michigan banking. 


Carey N. J. Bank 


Commissioner 

Lawrence B. Carey 
can) was sworn in on Feb. 14 as 
New Jersey Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance to serve 
for a 3-year term; his appoint- 
ment to the post, to succeed 
Eugene E. Agger of New Bruns- 
wick, was confirmed by the State 
Senate on Feb. 12. In entering 
upon his new duities Mr. Carey 
resigned as President of the 
Plainfield National Bank, of Plain- 
field, N. J. 








(Republi- 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
Feb. 14 a summary for the week 
ended Feb. 3 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 3, 1945 








Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders... ..-~--~ 28,094 
Number of shares___....._- 825,748 
Dollar value - _. $32,326,578 

Odd-Lot Furchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short sales___— 275 
*Customers’ other sales- 28,353 

Customers’ total sales__.. 28,628 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales____ 8,796 
*Customers’ other sales____ 785,839 

Customers’ total sales.__-. 794,635, 


Dollar value —.........-.._. $27,163,418 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 


Were MOIOS ce 50 
TOer P0008 oo SS 190,720 
SE I 525s enstlinniatiataaeen 190,770 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares_.......__ 252,500 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are ree 
ported with ‘other sales.” 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, , 





and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is Jess than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Feb. 10, 1945 Increased 16,756 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 10, 1945, 
totaled 755,436 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Feb, 16. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1944 of 37,745 cars, or 4.8%, and a decrease below the same week 
in 1943 of 9,835 cars, or 1.3%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 10 increased 
16,756 cars, or 2.3% above the preceding week. 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 363,345 cars, a decrease of 
353 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,266 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
96,763 cars, an increase of 3,027-cars above the preceding week but 
a decrease of 2,607 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Coal loading amounted to 176,013 cars, an increase of 18,449 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 9,946 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 41,347 cars, a decrease 
of 385 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 12,453 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain produets loading for the week of Feb. 10 
totaled 27,715 cars, a decrease of 1,310 cars below the preceding 
week and a decrease of 9,924 cars below the corresponding week 
of 1944. 


Livestock loading amounted to 13,571 cars, a decrease of 460 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,242 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone, loading 
of livestock for the week of Feb. 10 totaled 9,839 cars, a decrease 
of 613 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 968 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 


; Forest products loading totaled 38,902 cars, a decrease of 4,547 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,792 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 


Ore loading amounted to 10,757 cars, an increase of 542 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 3,202 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,738 cars, an increase of 483 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 237 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 except the Pocahontas, Southern and Central Western. 
All districts reported increases compared with 1943 except the 
Eastern, Allegheny and Southwestern. 





1945 1944 1943 
& Wege Gb DeRMaTy on i -s 5+ 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
Week of February 3 E Eee 738,680 805,714 755,514 
Week of February 10 755,436 793,181 765,271 
Teal * 2. ; DIOS sie Ee oS 4,495,660 4,757,595 4,431,423 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 10, 1945. 
During this period only 51 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week 2 year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 












































(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED FEB. 10 
Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District-— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
n Arbor____.-~.---------------—- 301 261 262 1,546 1,540 
ngor & Aroostook_._._---------- ae 2,422 2,153 2,450 622 283 
ne aE 5,409 6,414 5,°20 14,306 14,758 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,312 1,422 1,353 2,446 2,078 
Central Indianens edn niensnsae 31 29 38 41 43 
Central Vermont_-_-_-~-------~--------- 1,005 975 811 2.909 2.221 
Delaware & Hudson___---~_--------~-.- 4,443 4,869 6,356 12,864 12,823 
Delaware, lackawanna & Western__-_-. 6,274 7,538 7,558 9,686 10,188 
Detroit & Mackinac___.._---------~-~. 142 217 210 123 111 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.__--------- 1,624 1,993 1,808 2,414 1,817 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line____------ 370 300 292 3,517 3,717 
hievite an seo coden ate ee aye npcnctial —ebmien en eoenemmpeneneene 10,015 12,797 12,054 15,989 20.337? 
Grand Trunk Western__------~-------. 4,002 3,754 3,867 9,558 9,696 
Lehigh & Hudson River__-~------~--~--. 143 193 184 4,194 3,111 
Lehieh & New England_-_-----------~-- 1,644 1,941 1,966 1,433 1,476 
Lehigh Valley__----.--------------- - 6,462 8,551 8,305 11,212 15.072 
Saine Central____....---------.----. 2,206 2,373 2,457 4,028 4,110 
Monongahela__ Sic 4,441 6,526 6,451 268 304 
Montour. ._...--~-----.-----~----~~- 2,051 2,471 2,624 17 28 
New York. Central Lines__.--~-------- 42,709 45,446 43,495 51,141 57,002 
N. Y...N. H. & Martford_---_--.-----— 7,854 9,567 9,478 17,418 18,415 
New York, Ontario & Western___--~_-. 685 1,218 1,018 2,178 2,640 
York, Chicago & St. Louis_.__---- 5,942 6,317 7,189 15,306 17,245 
. ¥., Susquehanna & Western__-_-~~~- 409 500 448 2,281 * 2,533 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 6,218 7,493 7,374 5,817 8,005 
Pere Marquette... -.._--------------. 4,889 4,559 - 4,261 8,984 8,161 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__---_---------- 762 950 735 8 29 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North-__------- 268 358 360 242 252 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__--------- 1,003 1,143 798 2.938 2.683 
Rutland_.._-__--------------------- 336 34) 296 804 1,032 
IN cli on nga me 6,123 6,021 5,799 13,366 12,567 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 5,044 4,887 4,942 4,828 4,843 
~ Petal keen.) oe See 363,500 . 152,240: 229: 406°" 999 Lig 
é 2 eee 
Allegheny Distriet— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-----. 719 650 780 1,769 1,321 
Baltimore & Ohio___- ---------------- 36,179 43,353 38,898 30,920 28,402 
Bessemer & Lake Erie__ 2,420 3,181 3,331 1,653 1,580 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley___----------- + + 316 * + 
€ambria & Indiana__.--------------- 1,580 1,710 2,009 2 1¢ 
Central R. R. of New Jersey___-----~-- 6,077 6,949 6,617 18,808 22,318 
Cer a iis ween nekion 338 589 488 46 7 
berland & Pennsylvania___------~- 197 223 252 7 14 
gonier Valiey__.....-.---------~---- 109 159 98 27 58 
Long Island___.._.-----~--------~--. _ 1,029 1,240 948 3,652 3,745 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__--- ---- 1,606 1,631 1,552 2,201 2,696 
Pennsvlvania System__.------------— 70,899 77,600 74,106 62,378 66,174 
Reading Co._____---- 13,294 14,796 14.536 29,150 31,571 
Union (Pittsburgh)_..---------------_ 18,099 20,113 20,955 4,125 4,515 
Western Maryland__----------------_ 3,618 —- 4,608 3,958 __—15, 188 14,930 
Total____- 156,164 176,802 168,844 169,926 177,407 
——— 

Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio__- . 31,2°2 90 §f< 28,150 13,584 12,162 
Norfolk & Western 23,769 “2,733 22,651 11,256 8,246 
Virginian 5,177 4,886 5,114 2,300 2,299 
Total 60,238 57,523 55,915 27,140 22,707 


—y 


























Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 

Freight Loaded Connections 

Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 322 315 333 350 373 
Atl, & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_____-._ bail 753 867 833 2,715 2,692 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__.__.--. 931 798 675 1,684 1,575 
Atlantic Coast Line 13,164 13,337 14,731 12,699 11,581 
Central of Georgia_..._._ i... 3,731 3,697 4,010 5,951 5,207 
Charleston & Western Carolina__..._ 405 355 440 1,854 1,846 
Clinchfield_—_ RE eS EET 1,658 1,726 1,683 3,363 3,951 
Columbus & Greenville._...__-______- 303 289 355 277 320 
Durham & Southern_.._.__.__..--.__ 110 115 112 708 921 
Patras Meet Comets 2,957 3,385 3,243 1,486 2,012 
Gainesville Midiand___........_.-._-. 34 39 40 130 147 
IRN RB SR SR lls a Ca 981 980 1,507 2,762 2,504 
oo. EB. . ae eee 404 357 428 770 906 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__..........---.~-. 4,592 4,104 3,724 4,157 4,460 
Hlinois Central System___......__.-_. 27,239 28,727 28,331 18,266 18,213 
Louisville & Nashville___.......______ 27,087 25,410 25,123 12,684 11,977 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah__----_---~. 219 173 167 925 954 
Mississippi Central___................ 323 364 214 579 645 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._.----. 3,482 3,163 3,354 5,289 4,942 
Norfolk Southern____- m 901 1,127 1,204 1,537 1,834 
Piedmont Northern__.............._. 536 383 346 1,455 1,878 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__..._--- 445 402 381 10,774 11,944 
Seaboard Air Line 9,814 10,875 10,796 9,538 9,905 
Southern System 23,857 22,112 22,021 27,479 26,114 
Tennessee Central ae 733 648 505 784 1,091 
Winston-Salem Southbound 153 133 111 1,565 1,072 
Total 125,134 123,881 124,667 129,781 129,064 





Northwestern District— 









































Chicago & North Western___--__.--—. 15,116 15,684 14,390 14,264 14,213 
Chicago Great Western_______._.____. 2,476 2,759 2,459 3,628 3,514 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._.._.----. 20,687 20,596 18,826 11,331 19,487 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-. 3,310 3,772 3,646 4,072 4,076 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___--__- 1,361 1,512 1,241 314 279 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic____-_. 762 811 543 673 635 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern______..--._--- 9,230 8,570 9,101 12,524 11,292 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South___--_~-. 336 443 415 85 120 
A TEER ere SSSR TR pene are 10,343 11,755 9,575 5,862 5,304 
Green Bay & Western____-_-..___---_ 484 522 470 972 966 
wake Superior & Ishpeming__.___-_~__- 232 298 213 64 74 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_____-________ $1,906 2,105 1,863 $2,497 2,337 
Minn., St. Paul &.S. 8. M............. 4,429 4,837 4,444 3,530 3,774 
Bas URC re 9,097 10,378 8,353 6,034 5,471 
Spokane International____-____-._____ *244 137 43 *614 796 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle________ ns 2,291 2,458 1,537 3,387 2,746 
Total 82,304 86,637 77,119 69,851 66,084 
aE EEE 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____-_ 22,951 21,501 20,571 13,784 13,174 
RRR Ea aye? Pare aoe eee ee ae rs 3,594 2,919 3,031 4,590 4,164 
Bingham & Garfield____________-..__ 350 481 537 49 71 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___-- _-. 20,121 20,559 17,526 12,300 10,894 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__________ ial 3,136 2,871 2,767 861 817 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__..____. 12,107 11,670 11,845 13,825 12,771 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois___.________ 2,814 2,761 2,300 4,108 6,109 
Colorado & Southern__...._.._._____. 693 785 748 2,087 2,177 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,034 3,534 3,705 6,478 5,324 
ee re 726 927 909 20 8 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 951 787 1,007 1,453 1,370 
SESE a 2,269 1,949 1,753 2,126 1,718 
a eae Noein mee 891 967 870 610 512 
meevaces. Novenern ou 1,434 1,896 2,068 101 1406 
North Western Pacific______________ ee: 724 812 960 975 846 
Peoria & Pekin Union________________ 1 13 > tee 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)__._________ 27,380 29,850 26,289 14,867 15,875 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 288 380 268 2,193 1,889 
Onien Pacific System___....._._____.. 16,515 15,220 13,565 15,935 15,721 
i ch 591 677 608 3 11 
Western Pacific 1,706 1,459 1,961 4,466 2,515 
Tutal___ 123,276 122,018 113,315 100,831 96,207 
—— EEE 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____.-._.___ ow 244 275 683 301 498 
ORES Ge a ae 6,349 7,832 6,651 2,442 2,578 
International-Great Northern____~__-. 2,431 1,930 3,414 3,605 4,004 
Kansas. Oklahoma & Gulf__...___-_-_ 288 252 357 1,017 1,189 
Kansas City Southern___.__.._______. 4,983 5,466 4,920 2,946 2,592 
Louisiana & Arkhnsas______._________ 3,722 3,208 3,934 2,928 2,717 
Litehfield & Madison___..___..___---. 328 322 319 1,219 1,233 
cee oe ES EE 632 807 654 461 437 
Missouri & Arkansas____....._______. 115 215 141 551 451 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________- 7,001 5,395 6,147 4,959 4,910 
aE ne cue 17,293 16,745 16,723 18,760 21,358 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___.___________ 53 116 113 361 346 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,218 8,199 9,140 8,793 10,227 
St. Louis Southwestern______________- 3,448 2,961 3,634 7,226 7,212 
Texas & New Orleans_______________ ah 10,549 13,452 13,348 5,492 5,680 
nO TN eats 4,929 5,465 3,872 8,478 8,256 
Wichita Falls & Southern ___________- 89 71 85 42 58 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__.--__-_--- 32 19 27 26 44 
Total 71,704 72,730 74,162 69,607 73,784 
a SS Seen te —— << = 





*Previous week’s figure. t+Included in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
ended Jan. 27, 1945 (latest available). 


Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Indusiry 


We give nerewith latest figures received by us from the National 

Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 
_ . The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and. its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
ies are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


tFigure for week 





ss Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
ee Boe 207,817 157,644 535,745 96 94 
oe ae § ERE ST 141,154 158,266 515,738 96 94 
November 18_........____ 135,644 156,667 494,062 96 94 
SO ik as 110,144 149,062 450,898 91 94 
eeeeener: Bs Se 189,731 154,682 484,811 94 94 
i‘) tele Panne’ eae 173,669 154,822 501,946 95 94 
Decemuer 26. 137,936 152,695 480,929 94 94 
aoeeeteer S25 126,115 149,031 451,891 94 94 
December 30.0 109,895 88,105 471,289 57 93 
Period 
1945—Week Ended 
January SESE ETO 189,769 125,882 532,194 80 80 
canes a ee 149,921 150,011 524,308 95 87 
WORE WO i eee 131,901 150,876 503,240 94 89 
MINES © Garo Sie be int 159,885 152,075 510,931 95 91 
February 3 —__-._ pe 204,550 148,139 565,064 92 91 
February 19 —___-__- as 149,590 151,307 560,960 93 92 


Netes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





not necessarily equal the untilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items mad necessary P 
ments of unfilled orders. r _ Sai 


ABA Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Credit 


Members of the American 
Bankers Association Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Credit, which 
is part of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, met 
in Washington for four days end- 
ing Feb. 4 for the purpose of re- 
viewing the whole tarm credit sit- 
uation. John N. Thomson, Vice- 
President and Cashier of the Bank 
of Centerville, Centerville, S. D., 
presided as chairman of the sub- 
committee. A thorough study was 
made of the latest developments 
in the farm credit field. Consid- 
eration was given to potential leg- 
islation, and steps were taken to 
prepare for the proposed investi- 
gation of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, which the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is expected to under- 
take soon. In the course of their 
deliberations, the committee con- 
ferred with legislators, spokes- 
men for government departments, 
and farmer leaders. All of the 
members of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Credit except one 
were in attendance. These were: 
John N. Thomson, Vice-President 
and Cashier, Bank of Centerville, 
Centerville, S. D.; John H. Crock- 


tional Bank, Decatur, Ill.; R. P. 
Holding, President, First-Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, Smith- 
field, N. C.; Edgar McBride, Pres- 
ident, .Commercial Bank, Blue 
Hill, Neb.; C. T. O’Neill, Vice- 
President and trust officer, Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
Charlottesville, Va.; W. L. Smith, 
Vice-President and cashier, First 
National Bank, Lake Geneva, 
Wis.; N. V. Torgerson, President, 
Farmers State Bank, Adams, 
Minn.; J. C. Wilson, President, 
First Bank & Trust Company, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and L. C. 
Wright, President, Security Bank, 





Blackwell, Okla. 


In addition, the conference was 
attended by W. Randolph Burgess, 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association and Vice Chair- 
man of Board of the National City 
Bank of New York; Frank C. 
Rathje, Vice-President of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
and Chairman of Board and Pres- 
ident of the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, I1.; 
Frank G. Addison, Jr., Chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation, and President of the Se- 
curity Savings and Commercial 
Bank, Washington, D. C.; C. W. 
Bailey, Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, and President 
of the First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, former Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, im- 
mediate past President of the 
A.B.A., and President of the Bank 
of Hartsville, Hartsville, S. C., and 
Harold Stonier, executive mana- 
ger of the Association, New York. 








Lumber Movement 


Week Ended Feb. 10, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 472 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 5.8% above 
production for the week Feb. 10, 
1945. In the same week new or- 
ders of these mills were 5.9% 
more than production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 97% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 37 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 36 








days’ production. 
For the year-to-date, shipments 





of reporting identical mills ex- 
eeeded production by 6.8%; or- 
ders by 17.3%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 42.8% 
jeenter; shipments were 32.2% 


greater; and orders were 25.2% 
greater. 





er, Vice-President, Citizens Nam < 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Guaranty Trust Company of!Bank of Hartford, Conn., 


was 


’ New York announced on Feb. 16/| elected Cashier by the bank di- 
the appointment of Walter H.| rectors at their meeting on Feb. 


Potter as a Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
his former duties at the bank after 
more than two years in military 
service, during which he served 
with the Army Medical Corps in 


7, filling the vacancy caused by 


Mr. Potter has returned to| the death of Stephen G. Pierce. 


Mr. Bidwell, says the Hartford 
“Courant” began his banking ca- 
‘reer in 1916 
| Exchange Bank, which was after- 





this country and overseas with | wards absorbed by the First Na- 


the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 


Prior | tional. 
to the war he was an Assistant | Cashier in 1926. 


He was Presi- 


Treasurer of the Guaranty Trust | dent of Hartford Chapter, Amer- 


Company, and with his reinstate- 


|ican Institute of Banking in 1926 


ment and promotion he continues | and has taken a prominent part 


to be identified with the Banking 
Department at the Main Office. 
Directors of the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York on Feb. 15, 
elected Walter N. Stillman to the 
board. Mr. Stillman, senior part- 
ner of the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Stillman, Maynard 
& Co., has been in the financial 
district since 1905, when he grad- 
uated from Yale. He is President 


of the Union Club and a trustee |: 


of the Society for the Relief of 
the Destitute Blind and of the 
Downtown Association. 





Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, has ; 
banking office at the Navy medi- 
cal supply depot which is located 


<= ,-at the corner of Pearl and Sands 


Streets, Brooklyn, and serves as 
a warehouse distributing center 
for medical supplies and equip- 
ment of the U. S. Naval Forces, 
ashore and afloat. 





At a meeting held on Feb. 20 
by the Board of Directors of 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, Harold C. Strait was elect- 
ed an Assistant Treasurer. Mr. 
Strait will continue his assign- 
ment at the 57th Street Office of 
the Company. 





Charles S. Brown of Brown, 
Wheelock, Harris, Stevens, Inc., 
was elected a Trustee of The Bank 
for Savings in the City of New 
York at the February meeting of 
the Board. His father was a 
Trustee of the Bank for over 40 
years. Mr. Brown is a Director of 
City & Suburban Homes Co., Ful- 
ton Trust Co. and Mercantile In- 
surance Co. 





The election of Fergus F. Wal- 
lace, as a trustee of the Bay Ridge 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was announced on Feb. 14. Re- 


porting this, the Brooklyn Daily | 


“Eagle” stated that Mr. Wallace 
is President of Wessel, Duval & 
Co., Inc. of New York City. The 
Bay Ridge Savings Bank is a $71,- 
000,000 institution with over 92,- 
000 depositors. 





Charles Margett, of Jackson 
Heights, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Flushing 
National Bank, of Flushing, Long 
Island. Mr. Margett is former 
President of the Long Island City 
Lawyers Club, former President 
of the Queens County Legal Club, 
and a member of the board of 
managers of the Queens County 
Bar Association. He is also Presi- 
dent of the Lawyers Club of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies of Queens and Treasurer 
and director of the Community 
Services of Queens and Nassau. 





Matthew Bender has _ been 
elected a trustee of the Home 
Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y., 
succeeding the late Noel S. Ben- 
nett, it was announced following 
the monthly meeting of the board 
of trustees on Feb. 13. The Al- 
bany “Times Union” in reporting 
this further said: “Mr. Bender be- 
comes the 14th member of the 
Home Savings bank board. He is 
Vice-President of Matthew Ben- 
der & Co., who have been law 
book publishers in Albany since 
1877. He is also a director of the 
Consolidated Car Heating Co. 





Frederick H. Bidwell, Assistant | 


Cashier of the First Nat.ouial 





|in its activities. 





Robert Dudley Chapin, Secre- 
‘tary of the Hartford National 
|Bank & Trust Co., Hartford, 
'Conn., and a member of the 
| bank’s staff and its predecessors 
'for 50 years, died on Jan. 25 at 
the age of 68 years. The Hartford 
“Courant’ ’on Jan. 26 reported 
that at the time of his death Mr. 
Chapin was senior member of the 
Hartford Aviation Commission, 
on which he had served three 
terms as President. 








| Three officials of the Union Na- 


established a tional Bank of Newark, N. J., who 


| have been given new titles, have 
been with the institution since its 
organization in 1925, it was made 
known by the Newark “Evening 
News” of Feb. 10, from which we 
quote: 

“They are William Dunkel, who 
was promoted to Executive Vice- 
President from Vice - President 
and Cashier; Arthur B. Irwin, who 
was promoted to Cashier from 
Assistant Cashier, and Joseph S. 
Havis, who was promoted from a 
teller to Assistant Cashier. An- 
other Assistant Cashier named is 
Leslie Coffman. 





David E. Williams, President of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, of Philadel- 
phia, has been notified of the ap- 
proval by the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the increase in the 
bank’s capital from $4,550,000 to 








$5,687,500. The Comptroller’s ac- 
tion permits the addition to capi- 
tal of a portion of the funds de- 
rived from the sale of 56,875 ad- 
ditional shares of stock. The re- 
mainder of the funds from the 
sale of the additional shares was 
apportioned to the bank’s surplus. 
It is announced that at the close 
of 1944, Corn Exchange Nat’] Bk. 
and Trust Co.’s capital was $4,- 
550,000, surplus $7,500,000 and un- 
divided profits $2,880,000. The ap- 
portionment from the sale of 
stock, plus a transfer of $362,500 
from undivided profits will make 
the capital funds of the bank as 
of Feb. 19, 1945—capital, $5,687,- 
500; surplus, $9,000,000 and un- 
divided profits approximately $2,- 
700,000. The increase in capital 
funds, Mr. Williams said, “‘will en- 
able the bank to take greater ad- 
vantage of the present excellent 
opportunity to enlarge the scope 
of its business.” Following a rec- 
ommendation of the bank’s Board 
of Directors, Corn Exchange 
stockholders on Jan. 9, voted ap- 
proval of the proposed capital 
stock increase. The additional 
shares were offered to stockhold- 
ers of record Jan. 11, 1945, on the 
basis of one share for each four 
shares held at a price of $40 per 
share. On Feb. 16, Mr. Williams 
certified to the Comptroller of the 
Currency that the bank had re- 
ceived all of the funds from the 
sale of additional shares of stock. 

George L. C. Scheirer has been 
elected Cashier of the National 
Capital Bank of Washington, 
D. C., it was announced on Feb. 15 
by President Geo. A. Didden, Jr., 
according to advices in the Wash- 
ington “Post,” by S. Oliver Good- 
man, from which we also quote: 

“Mr. Scheirer fills the position 
left by the recent resignation of 
S. Wilson Earnshaw. 








“Mr. Scheirer, a newcomer with 
the National Capital Bank, for- 


with the National | 


He was elected Assistant | 


merly was Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce & 
| Savings. Previously, he was em- 
ployed by the National City Bank 
of New York and prior to that 
| was associated with the Continen- 
| tal Illinois National Bank & Trust 
| Co. of Chicago. 








Edward W. Talbott, former 
|President of the Patapsco Na- 
| tional Bank in Ellicott City, Md., 
|died on Feb. 12 at 77 years of 
age. Mr. Talbott retired as Pres- 
|ident of the bank on Jan. 1 after 
| holding that position for 26 years. 





Edward W. Masterson and Wil- 
liam H. Coy have been elected 
Assistant Cashiers of the LaSalle 
National Bank in Chicago, Presi- 
dent C. Ray Phillips announced. 





Richard S. Banfield, President 
of the Aberdeen, S. D., National 
Bank since 1939, has been elected 
Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis and 
will join the staff of the latter 
on March 1, Lyman E. Wakefield, 
President, announced on Feb. 7. 
In indicating this the Minneapolis 
“Star-Journal” said: 

“Entering employ of First Na- 
tional Bank of Austin, Minn., in 
1915, he [Mr. Banfield] became 
its Vice-President in 1926. From 
1934 to 1939 he was President of 
First National Bank of Owatonna, 
Minn. 

“Mr. Banfield will be succeeded 
at Aberdeen by L. H. Ickler, Jr., 
former President of the National 
Bank of Jamestown, N. D. He in 
turn will be succeeded by F. L. 
Durand, since 1930 Manager of the 
Credit Department of First Serv- 
ice Corporation, operating affil- 
iate of First Bank Stock Corpora- 
tion.” 





The Kansas City (Mo.) “Star” 
reported on Feb. 7 that a few 
days after the 33rd anniversary 
of her start with the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Miss Emma Hall on Feb. 6 was 
elected an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the institution. It is added 
|that she is the first woman ever 
| to occupy such a high position in 
'any Kansas City bank. 








The resignation of Clay Mc- 
'Candless, as President of the 
Stock Yards Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., was announced on Feb. 6 
by L. M. Sanders, Executive Vice- 
President of the institution. Mr. 
McCandless, one of the original 
incorporators of the bank in 1904, 
was elevated to Chairman of the 
Board, a position vacated by Fos- 
ter H. Embry, who becomes Pres- 
ident. Reporting this the Louis- 
ville “Courier-Journal” of Feb. 7 
also said in part: 

“Mr. McCandless was impelled 
to resign because of advancing 
years (he was one of the few 
octogenarian bank Presidents in 
the State) and because of in- 
creasing duties of the ‘position. 
Under his administration as Pres- 
ident, the total resources of Stock 
Yards Bank have grown from less 
than $1,000,000 in 1932 to the 
present total of approximately 
$5,000,000. Mr. McCandless’ pred- 
ecessor in the position was the 
late C. H. Wulkop. 

“The new President is a son of 
the late Henry F. Embry, who 
inspired organization of the bank. 
Foster H. Embry has been a di- 
‘rector of the institution for the 
last 30 years. 

“Mr. Embry is President of 
Peoria (Ill.) Union Stock Yards; 
Lafayette (Ind.) Union Stock- 
yards; Dayton (Ohio) Stock Yards; 
Green-Embry & Co., Cincinnati, 
and Tatum, Embry and Huddles- 
ton, Montgomery, Ala. He is Vice- 
President and Chairman of the 
Board of Evansville (Ind.) Union 
Stock Yards. He also is a direc- 
tor of Union Stock Yards, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Union Stock Yards, 
Wichita, Kan.; Emmart Packing 
Company and Bourbon Stock 
Yard Company. 











Comer J. Kimball, Vice-Presi- 
dent and investment officer of 


the First National Bank, Palm 
Beach, Fla., for the past five 
years, was added to the Board of 
Directors at the annual stockhold- 
ers meeting, according to advices 
Feb. 14 from R. E. Conn, Vice- 
President of the bank. Mr. Kim- 
ball is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and has had 16 
years of experience in the bank- 
ing and investment field. All 
other officers and directors were 
reelected. At the directors’ meet- 
ing following, the regular month- 
ly dividend of $1 and an extra 
one of 50 cents per share was 
voted for stockholders of record 
Feb. 25. It was announced that 
the bank has gained 43 places in a 
national banking poll and has 
now reached 320th in the list of 
banks in this country, based on 
deposits. Its deposits as of Dec. 31 
were given as more than $45,000,- 
000. Increase in capital funds 
from about $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 
in the past year was reported. 


Completion of the plan of the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New Orleans (La.) to retire all 
of its $1,200,000 of preferred stock 
was announced on Feb. 13 by 
Oliver G. Lucas, President, it is 
learned from the New Orleans 
“Times-Picayune” of Feb. 14, 
which also stated: 


“Monday [Feb. 12], the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington authorized the bank to put 
the recapitalization plan into ef- 
fect. 


“Under the new plan, the bank 
starts business today with $3,000,- 
000 of capital stock and $1,500,000 
of surplus and undivided profits 
and capital reserves of approxi- 
mately $741,000. 


“Last January, the bank share- 
holders approved the plan under 
which each of the 4,200 share- 
holders were given the right to 
subscribe a 2-3 of a share of com- 
mon stock at a cost of $18. At 
the same time, a $500,000 stock 
i dividend was declared. Of the 50,- 
000 additional common share of- 
fered to stockholders, all but 4,497 
shares were taken by subscrip- 
tion. These shares were sold Sat- 
urday afternoon to the highest 
bidders. A premium of $17,000 
i was realized, the average price 
paid being $26.28 per share. 











Following the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the First 
National Bank, Houston, Tex., the 
four top officials of the bank were 
advanced, as follows, according to 
the Dallas “Times-Herald”’: 


“John T. Scott, Chairman of the 
Board for 15 years, was named 
Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. He is succeeded by F. M. 
Law, President for 15 years. 


“William A. Kirkland, now on 
leave as Commander in the United 
States Navy, was named Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 
F. P. Butler, who came to the 
bank May 1, 1944, as Executive 
a ren was elected Presi- 

ent. 





Announcement has been made 
of plans for the merger of the 
Guardian Trust Co. of Houston, 
Tex., with the Second National 
Bank, of that city, as to which it 
is stated that only last November 
the Second National completed a 
merger with the San Jacinto Na- 
tional Bank of Houston. Advices 
in the Dallas “‘Times-Herald” by 
Alvin Du Vall from Houston fur- 
ther report, in part: 

“Stockholders of the Second 
National and Guardian Trust will 
meet March 8 to consider and 
ratify a contract for consolidation 
of the two institutions. The con- 


tract was entered into by unan- 
imous action of the boards of di- 
rectors of both institutions on 
Dec. 30, 1944, Col. W. B. Bates, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Second National Bank, said. 
“The consolidated bank will 
have a capital of $3,250,000, a sur- 
plus of $3,250,000 and ‘appropriate’ 





| Second National Bank, 





undivided profits, with deposits of 
approximately $130,000,000. 


“Colonel Bates said the consoli- 
dation will give the Second Na- 
tional one of the largest trust de- 
partments of any bank in Texas. 


“L. R. Bryan, President of the 
said it 
would be some time before the 
actual combining of the two banks 
can take place because the Sec- 
ond National’s quarters will have 
to be further enlarged to house 
the added personnel and serve 
the combined customers.” 





The appointment of three new 
Assistant Vice-Presidents of the 
First National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., was announced by Nathan 
Adams, Chairman of the Board of 
the bank on Feb. 13, it is learned 
from the Dallas ‘“‘Times-Herald,”’ 
which reports the appointments 
as follows: 

“M. W. Barrett and A. J. Kut- 
ner, Jr., have been made Assistant 
Vice-Presidents, and are assigned 
to the bank’s new business de- 
partment. Severne P. Rawlins, 
manager of the bank’s fiscal 
agency at Camp Howze, Tex., also 
has been given the title. 





The net profits of the West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., of London, 
for the past year, after providing 


| for rebate and taxation, and after 


appropriations to the credit of 
contingency accounts, out of 
which accounts full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts has been 
made, amount to £1,366,907. 
This sum added to £545,340 
brought forward from 1943 leaves 
available the sum of £1,912,247. 
The advices from the bank also 
report: 

“The dividends of 9% paid in 
August, last, on the £4 shares 
and 6%% on the stock, absorb 
£388,481. A further dividend of 
9% is now declared in respect of 
the £4 shares, making 18% for 
the year; and a further dividend 
of 64% on the stock will be paid, 
making the maximum of 124% 
for the year. 


“The dividends will be payable 
(less income tax) on Feb. 1 to 
those shareholders and stockhold- 
ers whose names were registered 
in the books of the company on 
Dec. 31, last. 

“£300,000 has been transferred 
to bank premises reinstatement 
and rebuilding account and £ 300,- 
000 to officers’ pension fund, 
leaving a balance of £535,285 to 
be carried forward.” 





The directors of the Midland 
Bank, Ltd., of London, announced 
on Feb. 2 that Stanley Christo- 
pherson, who accepted the Chair- 
manship of the Board until the 
appointment in due course of a 
permanent Chairman, has now re- 
linquished that position, but re- 
tains his seat on the Board. It is 
also announced that the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, who joined the 
Board in May, 1944, has been 
elected Chairman of the bank and 
of the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co., Ltd. 





The Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London, 
England, reported in its statement 
of condition as of Dec. 31, 1944, 
that total deposits were £819,- 
273,880 and total-resources £876,- 
918,242 compared, respectively, 
with £727,903,279 and £775,739,- 
715 a year ago. Cash in hand and 
with the Bank of England was 
shown as £93,628,018, against 
£ 76,816,596 and balances with 
other British banks, £ 31,969,611, 
compared with £32,125,163 on 
Dec. 30, 1943. Treasury deposit 


receipts were £315,000,000, 
against £ 225,000,000 while invest- 
ments stood at £204,087,424, 


against £215,805,908, of which 
£178,743,795, against £191,283,- 
220 (for last year) represent obli- 
gations of or guaranteed by the 
British Government. Loans and 
advances were shown to be 
#* 104,232,012, against £112,675,- 


816. 





